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SELECTION FOR INDUSTRY 


BY ERIC WaaPAaGe 
Placement Officer, National Institute for the Blind 


N dealing with this aspect of the Placement of Blind Workers it might be well for us to endeavour 
to put ourselves ‘“‘ on the other side of the fence ”’ and to consider first what the normal employer 
of labour in industry looks for in his sighted staff. Since trades vary so greatly, it is, of course, 
only possible to generalise. But a study of the facts may reveal a standard from which we can 
judge how far short our blind workers fall, if at all, and where. 

In the light of my experience as an industrial employer for two and a half years in the 
building trade, the following are, I think, the main essentials for which we must look, and the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology has already arrived after research at similar 

conclusions. 


1. Intelligence and Initiative. Are OlLput. 
7x geod Fr Lies bean Spite - 
3. Loyalty and Trustworthiness. 6. Physical Fitness. 


These qualities cover interest in one’s work, industry and experience, and, added together, make 
for reliability. 

Now let us consider the blind worker and see where he stands in relation to these qualities, which 
are essential to his economic value to any employer of labour. 

Before making any attempt at placement, each man can well be judged by these standards before 
even his physical condition, and, perhaps, even his psychological condition are considered. Then, 
after assessing him under these headings, we may turn our attention to his degree and type of vision. 
Following that, his outlook and mental make-up will give us much food for thought, for they both 
have a very great deal of bearing on his suitability or non-suitability for employment in open industry. 

Having established these last factors, we may revert to the original “ six standards ”’ of the sighted 
world and, if our candidate for employment falls short of them, we can be in a position to judge just 
how far it is due to his physical and. psychological “‘ below-parity.”’ 

So much for theory. Let us see how it works out in practice. 

In the case of a blind man who has already been employed in, say, a workshop for the blind, 
careful questioning will reveal many of the characteristics of qualities 1 to 6. The assessment of an 

“unemployable ’’ blind man is more difficult. He has no recent experience to quote and indeed often 
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has no experience at all on which one’s calcula- 
tions can be based. Only shrewd questioning, 
and even practical manipulation tests, will 
indicate the potential skill which he may possess. 

On the physical and psychological sides, we 
find even harder factors to weigh up. But it 
appears to me, as a result of my own life-long 
experience of working in industry as a partiallv- 
sighted man, that these factors are not quite so 
unreduceable to a common denominator as may 
at first appear. 

In the case of a partially-sighted man, the 
degree and type of vision, the amount of 
intelligence, and the moral determination to 
succeed, are the most powerful factors in deciding 
how great will be his success in making himself 
of economic value to industry. Remove the 
degree of vision factor, and you have the same 
conditions prevailing for judging a totally 
non-sighted man. Let the degree of physical 
fitness and the presence of complementary 
defects (if any) govern the other factors named, 
and you have the answer in a nutshell. 

Let us consider partial-sightedness. 

Colour, in my experience, plays a most 
important part in ability to discern objects 
when detail has long since been indiscernible. 
I literally “see” by colour. The same degree 
of vision with a neutral grey effect of colour- 
blindness would reduce my’ visual selective 
powers to a negligible factor. The absence of 
central or side vision each bring their own 
particular advantages and disadvantages, while 
myopia has its own degree of limitation. It is 
not good enough to accept the fact that because 
a man is registered as blind within the definition 
of the Act he is to be placed in the same class 
as a totally blind man. 

Each case of partral-sightedness can be placed 
in certain types of work best suited to its peculiar 
characteristics. By so doing the risk of straining 
the vision (which the owner is sub-consciously 
bound to use in any case) can be avoided, and 
the best advantage can be taken of the useful 
factors which are present. 

Psychological outlook, determination to 
succeed and complementary defects need no 
enlargement. 

Coming back to the original “six sighted 
qualities’ we can now assess our potential 
blind worker. 


1. Intelligence and Initiative. 

As a result of my contact with the Industrial 
Employer (although as yet only to a limited 
degree because I have been operating as Em- 
ployment Officer for but a short while), I have 
found that much has to be learnt by the sighted. 
Too often, they séem /to think that the absence 
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of sight means the absence of mental capacity. 
Already, too, I have found, and been able to 
prove to employers, that the two qualities 
under consideration are both present in the 
blind, and present in excess of many sighted 
persons. The directional sense of the blind, 
once they are given the opportunity to prove it, 
has amazed previously sceptical employers. If 
we can “sell” this point to industry to the 
fullest possible extent, I believe that we shall 
have overcome one of the biggest barriers which 
we have to surmount. 


2. Skill. 

This obviously is a factor to be attained and 
developed in the light of experience. Neverthe- 
less, this factor too is governed by the degree 
of vision in the case of a partially-sighted man, 
and by the directional and touch-sense of a 
blind man. 


3. Loyalty and Trustworthiness. 
These factors are common to sighted and 
non-sighted alike. 


4. Output. 

Here, let a few words of warning be said. 

Output equal to and in excess of the sighted 
seems to be the blind man’s sole aim and object 
in employment. _Low output is obviously a 
disastrous condemnation of the blind in industry, 
but if excessive output in relation to the sighted 
worker’s output is going to be attained by the 
blind worker at the expense of quality of 
workmanship and the tearing-up of the machines, 
then no good purpose is going to be achieved. 
I well remember an experience in my early 
improvership ’’ days in the decorating trade. 
I, too, became obsessed with the idea that what 
I could not provide in quality of work by reason 
of defective vision could be made up for by 
quantity. The cost of this policy to my em- 
ployer was such that my economic value was 
cancelled for quite a number of weeks by the 
fact that certain work had to be stripped and 
re-decorated, free of cost to the customer. 

Again, take any sighted workshop. If, among 
the workers in that shop, you have what i is Often © 
referred to as a ‘“‘conscientious Charlie,’ namely, 
a man who works considerably harder than 
his work-mates (although the attitude may 
be very commendable), he certainly does not 
gain the goodwill of the said work-mates, 
especially in the sphere of manual labour, by 
this attitude. For one thing, it shows the other 
workers up too much in relief in the eyes of the 
employer, quite apart from the jealousy aroused 
at the size of the harder worker’s pay-packet 
when on bonus rates. 

Blind workers may tend to produce this 
situation among their sighted fellows without 
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_ even realising that they are doing so, simply 


by reason of the sheer enthusiasm aroused in 
them by the fact that they are ‘“ doing a job 
of work ”’ for the first time in their lives. 

Keep production up to normal sighted stand- 
ards by all means. This is essential. But do it 
with discretion, is my advice. 


9. The “Team Spirit’. 

_This is too often lacking in sighted organisa- 
tions. Does it exist among the blind? Can it 
exist between the sighted and the non-sighted ? 
Psychological and physical barriers exist between 
the two communities which only time and mutual 
understanding can remove. This point should 
be brought home to all blind workers who enter 
industry. If they are unaware of it, their path 
is beset with pitfalls for employer and employed 


alike. 
6. Physical Fitness. 


After allowing for the possible inherent 
weakness which causes blindness (not, of course, 


HOME 


N.I.B. and the Tomlinson Report.—The 
following resolution was passed at a meeting of 
‘the Executive Council of the National Institute 
for the Blind held on December oth, 1943 :— 

“ That this Council, having received a Report 
prepared by a Special Committee which it 
appointed to consider the bearing on Blind 
Welfare of the proposals made by the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on ‘ The Rehabilita- 
tion and Resettlement of Disabled Persons,’ 
desires to express to the Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, 
M.P., Minister of Labour and National Service, 
first its appreciation of the action taken by him 
and Mr. George Tomlinson, M.P., in having the 
problem of employing handicapped persons so 
fully considered, and secondly, its desire to 
co-operate wholeheartedly with them in securing 
the proposed legislation. At the same time it 
endorses the recommendations on the applica- 
tion and adaptation of the proposed legislation 
to the blind throughout the country made in 
the Report of its Special Committee, which is 
submitted herewith for the Minister’s considera- 
tion.” 

Northern Counties Institute for the Blind, 
Inverness.—At the Institute’s Annual Meeting 
last month it was stated that the reason for 
closing the School and Educational Home at 
Inverness at the end of the summer holidays was 
the continued decline in the number of blind 
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present in people whose blindness is caused by 
accident) it should be said that no blind person 
should contemplate entering industry unless he 
or she is prepared to work the normal scheduled 
hours of the trade in which he or she is operating. 
Odd days off on sickness grounds, and requests 
to “leave early ’” because of the black-out, go 
against the blind worker’s chance of permanent 
employment. 
' I appreciate that the suggested procedure, if 
followed, restricts somewhat the number of 
blind persons who may be placed in employ- 
ment, but some such procedure is the only way 
guaranteed to convince employers that blind 
labour is employable on any large scale. 
Summing up the position, one might say that, 
given careful selection along the lines indicated, 
and after rooting out the less suitable cases 
(judged by the standards stated), there is no 
reason why a very high degree of efficiency 
cannot be attained by the blind in their work 
in industry. 


NEWS 


children in the Northern Counties of Scotland. 
The compulsory notification of ophthalmia 
neonatorum during the past 25 years had saved 
the eyesight of a great number of children. The 
Institute was, however, still responsible for the 
admission of blind children to other schools. 

The Industrial Department had undertaken a 
great deal of work for the R.A.F. at keen contract 
prices, and blind workers had been guaranteed 
the minimum municipal scale of wages in 
Operation in the borough of Inverness, plus the 
cost-of-living bonus. 

The work of the Institute’s Regional Eye 
Clinic had been greatly extended. A scheme has 
been approved by the Local Authorities for the 
setting up of sub-clinics in convenient centres, 
where persons claiming to be blind can be 
examined and certified by an ophthalmologist 
who will also recommend appropriate medical or 
surgical treatment. \ 

Lord Woolton’s Christmas Appeal for Wireless 
Fund.—The Annual Broadcast Appeal for the 
British Wireless for the Blind Fund was made 
on Christmas evening by Lord Woolton and has 
met with a magnificent response. At the time 
of going to press, the total amount received is 
£70,019 and the number of subscribers is 64,56r. 

Lord Woolton began his appeal by saying : 
‘“‘T hope you’ve had a happy Christmas—and 
enough to eat. For the last three years I’ve 
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spoken. to you on Christmas morning, as Minister 
of Food. To-night, I’m not speaking as a 
Minister, but when I was asked to appeal for 
Wireless for the Blind—lI just felt I had to leave 
my family and come to Broadcasting House, and 
do my best.”’ 

After emphasising the urgent need to give 
the Fund a good start in 1944, Lord Woolton 
continued :— 

“Each set costs about f10. I don’t want 
you to think that only big contributions are 
important, though—the tiniest sum will help 
this grand work—but, if you're well-to-do, here’s 
an idea for you. Won't you send me f10, and 
let me put your name in Braille on a set, so that 
the person who gets it knows who’s sent it, and 
feels some link of friendship with you. I’m 
doing it—will you? I like the idea of some 
lonely soul, who’s feeling a bit depressed, 
reaching out a hand and saying: ‘I’ll put on 
the wireless old Woolton gave me, and hear 
what’s on the air.’ And if you’re the Chairman 
of a Company, don’t you think your Company 
could spare the money to provide a dozen sets 
to meet this very great need ? 

“Let your generous hearts have the run of 
your pockets to-night, and come and help us. 
Will you?” 

During the week following Christmas, Lord 
Woolton, accompanied by Lord Southwood, who 
made the Annual Broadcast Appeal for the Wire- eT 
less Fund several years ago with most successful a Stet Aires geney 
results, visited the National Institute for the gia As hE a na ih 1S Ea ae 


This photo gives some idea of the organisation necessary to deal quickly and at minimum risk with the results of the 
Christmas Day Wireless Appeal. The whole of the work is done by the N.I.B. staff, helped by some temporary labour 
and many volunteers. 
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Blind to see for himself the army of workers 

enlisted by the Institute—voluntary helpers and 

members of all its Departments—to cope with 

the huge task of making out and despatching the 

receipts. . 
Great Britain’s Help for Chinese Blind.—Of 


the £345,000 collected in Great Britain for Relief 


in China, the sum of £11,000 has been allocated 
by Madame Chiang Kai-shek to the Chinese 
Blind Welfare Society. 

§t. Dunstan’s New Offices—St. Dunstan’s 
London Office at Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, 
N.W.1, and its Main Welfare Office at Tytten- 
hanger Park, near St. Albans, Herts, have been 
removed to St. Dunstan’s Headquarters, 9-IT, 
Park Crescent, Regent’s Park, London, W.1r 
(Telephone: Welbeck 7921), with effect from 
11th December, 1943. The old Headquarters 
Office in the Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, was 
so severely damaged in the air raids of 1940-41 
that it had to be abandoned, and St. Dunstan’s 
cannot go back there without re-building. 

Northern Counties Association for the Blind.— 
At the October Conference of Home Teachers 
held at York, papers were read on Gardening 
for the Blind by Mr. Johns (Doncaster) and 
Mr. Park (Heddon), and on Insurance by 
Miss Watts (Sheffield). The same papers had 
been read a fortnight earlier at Sheffield. The 
fact that both Mr. Johns and Mr. Park are blind 


' made their papers of real practical value, and 


the hints given by Mr. Johns on potato-growing 
and by Mr. Park on the sowing of small seeds 
must have been of special interest to home 
teachers who have blind friends who need advice 
on these matters. One of the speakers may have 
suffered at the hands of the reporter, for he is 
given as having said: “ A blind gardener had 
to do his weeding by hand, unless, of course, he 


EMPIRE 


The Blind and the Dail—The blind were 


recently a subject of debate in the Dail, when 


Mr. A. Byrne moved that ‘‘ allowances to blind 


_ persons are totally inadequate,” and requested 
_ the Government to introduce amending legisla- 


tion. He said that the State pension was Ios. 
per week, and if more than 6s. were granted by 
a local authority, this pension was reduced. 
His motion was opposed by Dr. Ward, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister for Local 
Government, on the ground that the present 


_ allowances were ‘“‘on a generous scale,’ and 
| Dr. Ward was supported by Mr. Linehan (F.G.), 
who held that it was “ undesirable’ that the 


House should adopt private members’ motions, 
asking for extra allowances for various sections, 
though ‘‘ there might be a case for reviewing the 
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asked his wife to assist. So far as other pests 
were concerned ...’’ In the open discussion 
which followed the papers, a debate was held 
on the matter of Refresher Courses for home 
teachers, and the value of Correspondence 
Courses, and the view seemed to be generally 
held, that valuable as the latter were, they did 
not provide the home teacher with those social 
contacts and opportunities of discussing 
problems which a Refresher Course can offer. 


‘ Five is the Wrong Age.’’—At the second of 
the series of ten lectures on “ Education 
To-day and To-morrow,”’ arranged by the Royal 
Society of Arts, at John Adam Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2, recently, Mrs. G. M. Goldsworthy, L:C.C. 
Organiser of Residential Nursery Schools, read 
a paper on nursery schools. In the course of 
her paper, Mrs. Goldsworthy said : 


‘““The period between five and seven is one of 
very rapid physical growth, when the child needs 
the open air life, the extra nourishment, and the 
more systematic medical supervision of the 
nursery school. From the psychological point of 
view also, I think that great harm is done when 
the child is taken at five years from familiar 
surroundings and the adults he understands and 
who understand him, just as he is beginning to 
feel his own powers. My own observations and 
experience of nursery school children over many 
years has convinced me that five is the wrong 
age, both physically and emotionally, at which 
to transfer children from a nursery school.”’ 


_ This authoritative statement is an interest- 
ing endorsement of the policy of the National 
Institute for the Blind in retaining at its Sun- 
shine Homes children over the age of five, a 
policy which has been subject to criticism in 
certain quarters. 


NEWS 


whole situation.” Mr. Byrne’s motion was 
defeated, and the proposal for the setting up of a 
Committee for enquiry into the whole question 
was also turned down. 

News from the Channel Islands.—The Bishop 
of Winchester, in a recent. message from the 
Dean of Guernsey, has been given news of the 
Rev. K. C. Macartney, rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Guernsey, who is a former pupil of Worcester 
College for the Blind. He says that Mr. 
Macartney, who has now recovered from a 
serious operation, is being supplied with 
Braille books sent by the National Institute 
for the Blind through the British Red Cross. 
These books, carefully selected in order to 
comply with censorship regulations, are being 
despatched by the N.I.B. at regular intervals, 
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and have included “‘ Everybody’s’ Pepys,” 
‘““ Worship,” “‘ The Mystic Rose,” and ‘‘ Murder 
Must Advertise.’’ The attention of the Institute 
has also been called to a little blind boy of eleven 
who is living in Guernsey, and it is hoped that 
something may be done to further his education. 

Prevention in South Africa.—The National 
Council for the Blind in South Africa is opening 
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bureaux for the prevention of blindness in a 
number of parts of the Union. There are 26,650 
blind people in the Union, at least 50 per cent. 
of whom are stated to be unnecessarily blind. 
The interest and co-operation of natives is being 
sought, and a clinic for them has already been 
opened at Roodepoort. Out of 60 patients 
treated last year, 42 are completely cured. 


THE DEBATE ON THE DISABLED PERSONS 


(EMPLOYMENT) BILL 


the last number of THE NEw BEAcon, 

passed its Second Reading in the House 

of Commons on December roth without 
a division. Mr. George Tomlinson introduced 
it—a compliment paid him by the Minister of 
Labour in recognition of -the value of his 
Committee’s Report. He had a marked Parlia- 
mentary success and, although amendments on 
points of detail may be made in Committee, the 
principles of the Bill are secured. 

Those principles were, however, fully debated. 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson, not for the first time, 
struck a unique discord by saying that the 
House had been thoroughly enjoying itself in 
setting the national conscience joyously to work. 
He had “no objection to this Bill’s particular 
way of working the national conscience stunt,” 
as the embodiment of the national conscience in 
Acts of Parliament had now become the House’s 
regular practice. Apart from that, the Bill, 
although it embodies a principle of compulsion 
on employers which by pre-war ideas is startling, 
had a clear passage. The possibility of dis- 
agreement, however, was foreshadowed in 
The Times by a letter on November 30th from 
Sir Brunel Cohen of the British Legion who said 
that “ Mr. Bevin is getting away with it’”’ by 
introducing a Bill which would ‘ include under 
the term disabled, not only those who have been 
injured by taking part in enemy action, but all 
those who have been injured in industry by 
accident, and even.those who suffer from some 
congenital complaint.” He suggested that the 
new measure would do a great injustice to 
disabled ex-Service men and women by the fact 
that no preference whatsoever was to be given 
to them, and went on to say that the State 
owed nothing to those injured in industry or 
born suffering from incurable diseases or 
crippled by accident. Sir Beachcroft Towse 
made a characteristically courteous reply on 
behalf of peace-time casualties saying, in- 
controvertibly, that it is impossible to draw a 
line at any point and to say “‘ the country owes 
a debt to those on this side of the line but not 
on the other.” 
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T Bill, an outline of which was given in 


Without spending too much time on an argu- 
ment which seems to have been brought to a 


‘satisfactory conclusion, we would add that 


societies which are stupid enough to tolerate 
detrimental social conditions are just as liable 
for their results as societies which land them- 
selves in war. 

The following extracts from Hansard refer to 
the main issue, and should be read against the 
background of the Bill:— — : 


Mr. Tomlinson.—‘‘ Eligibility under the Bill 
is determined by the fact of disablement, without 
regard to its cause, and therefore no distinction 
is made between those who have suffered dis- 
ablement in the Armed Forces and those whose 
disability is due to industrial or other accident. 
This is the right principle for a new social 
service, designed to meet a permanent peace- 
time problem... . The special claims of the 
war-disabled will be kept constantly in mind, 
and there will be no hesitation in introducing 
such measures as may be necessary to ensure 
that their needs are first met, if, contrary to 
expectation, the needs of all are not adequately. 
met.” 


Sir Arnold Gridley— None of us would 
diminish our sympathy for a moment with those 
who have been disabled through other causes, 
and if it is possible for industry to absorb the 
lot. . . .I am sure employers would be only 
too. glad to play their part, but... the 
greatest debt that we owe is to those by whose 
self-sacrifice we are enabled to discuss our 
affairs in this House at the present time.” 


Mr. Graham Wihite.—‘ It is a very compre- 
hensive measure, and that is its merit. It 
provides that no distinction should be drawn 
between those who have suffered from enemy 
action in any sphere.” 


Sir Ian Fraser.—‘‘ I think the House and the 
country will want to be satisfied that this 
measure does not take away from ex-Servicemen, 
particularly during the next two or three years, _ 
the special claim they have now. If the | 
Minister can satisfy us that this Bill does not — 
do that, well and good, but if he cannot so — 


bution . 
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satisfy us, then some of us will have to invite 
him to consider an Amendment in Committee 
which will make it clear that the voluntary 
preference which means so much to the ex- 
Servicemen is not excluded by this new com- 
pulsory allocation of work.”’ 


Mr. Bellenger.—“ If the time ever comes . . . 
when there is going to be a scramble for jobs 
between those who have fought in the war... . 
and the disabled of industry, I come down on 
the side of preference for the ex-Serviceman.”’ 


Mr. Messer.—* Some features of the Bill fill 
me with great hope... . I have seen miners 
who are hopeless cripples and who have never 
met with an accident, men who have been 
suffering from . . . various diseases which were 
contracted as a result of their occupation, and 
who ...if this Bill had been in existence, 
would not have faced a future so hopeless as it 
then was for them... . Another thing I like 
about the Bill is that it will deal with people 
suffering from congenital deformity.” 


Mr. R. J. Taylor.— I hope we shall not 
witness a struggle between the Service man and 
the man from the industrial field. . . . Apart 
from the war period, there is a record of accident 
and injury on the industrial field that is appal- 
ling... . We have allowed a tremendous reser- 
voir of labour to be thrown aside and to be met 
by compensation, but we are rapidly approaching 
a point when we shall need all the labour we 
have in this country in the post-war period.” 


Mr. Ernest Bevin replied for the Government, 
and his speech included the following com- 
ments :—‘‘ I look upon this Bill not merely as 
curative for persons who are injured, but, I 
hope, as a preventive for the succeeding genera- 
tions. As to the relationship of the Service man 
and the civilian, I hope the day is not far 
distant ... that the division between our 


‘responsibilities for the defence of our country 


and the enjoyment of our citizen rights will be 
no longer a division in the body politic... . 
We have had conscription in this war, and every 
citizen in this country is liable to do what he is 
told, and it is very difficult to draw a distinction 
as aresult. . . . What am I going to say to the 
man whom I took out of an office in the city and 
put into a T.N.T. factory and ruined him for 
ever? Is not that man’s service a war contri- 
. .? Iam taking lads from school now 
and putting them into the mines. Suppose I 
send a young man there when he does not want 
to go, but wants to go into the Army, and he is 
injured, how can I, when I have directed him to 
another place, draw this distinction . . .? We 
do not propose to take a lot of disabled men 
from the register and say to an employer, ‘ You 
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have to have John Brown.’ We shall give him 
a selection, and if an employer says, ‘I want 
an ex-soldier,’ we shall send him an ex-soldier 
off the register. Alternatively, if unemploy- 
ment should unfortunately become such a 
problem as it was between the two wars, then 
administratively we shall see that strict regard 
is paid to the claims of the ex-Servicemen... . 
It has not been the poignancy of war which has 
led to this ; it has been the terrible cost to the 
nation and to the individual that has forced this 
Matren uponrour) amindsy.<.1).-2) Chis Bill 2s 
will add to the national income by many 
hundreds of millions. It is an investment.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Honours for Blind People-—Awards to three 
blind people are given in the New Year’s 
Honours List. 

Mr. Benjamin Ormond Purse—familiarly 
known to all concerned in Blind Welfare and to 
every reader of this journal as Ben Purse— 
receives the O.B.E. for ‘“‘ devoted service to the 
blind.” This award is particularly welcome to 
the host of Mr. Purse’s friends who are intimately 
acquainted with his magnificent and life-long 
work in the cause of his blind fellows. He has 
always been in the van of every movement for 
their betterment, and he has earned a lasting 
place in the history of social reform. 


Mr. John McNicholls receives the B.E.M. 
Blinded in 1918, in the last war, he has for the 
last 12 years been in the service of the N.W. 
Regional Office of the Ministry of Labour in 
Manchester as a telephone operator. The 
controller describes him as an excellent operator 
of a four-position board and as a man with a 
marvellous memory. He is 46 years of age. 

Miss Winifred Morgan, aged 28, also receives 
the B.E.M. A Welsh munitions worker, she was 
blinded in an accident at a Royal Ordnance 
factory, where her job was to check the packing 
of detonators. Something went wrong with one 
of them, and acting on instructions the other 
workers left the shop. Miss Morgan went to 
investigate. As she reached to pick up the 
detonator it exploded, blinding her and severely 
damaging her hands. 


A Blind Man helps the Residents.—The Dazly 
Worker gives an account of the excellent work © 
being done by a blind man, Mr. McGarry, as 
Secretary of the West Drayton and District 
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Residents’ Association. All this work has been 
done in his spare time, when free. from his duties 
as a telephone operator. . He receives visits from 
anxious residents asking complicated questions, 
types letters to lawyers and building societies, 
and in every way strives to protect the interests 
of people resident on the Estate. He deals with 
anything from overcharged rents and _ bad 
conditions to workmen’s compensation, and has 
built up the Association into a well-respected 
organisation. It started in 1938 and has now 
400 members. 


Blind Solicitor’s Appointment.—Mr. R. W. T. 
Thorp has recently been appointed Assistant 
Solicitor to Finchley Borough Council. He was 
educated at Worcester College for the Blind and 
at Oxford University, was articled to a firm of 
solicitors at Alnwick, and prior to taking up his 
present appointment was Assistant Solicitor to 
a large City firm. 


Blind Music Teacher’s Successful Year.—Of 
17 candidates entered by Miss Doris Harwar, 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., for the piano playing 
examinations of the Associated Board of the 
Royal Schools of Music during 1943, 11 obtained 
passes, 5 credits, and 1 distinction. Such results 
are convincing evidence vindicating the claim of 
the capabilities of the blind music teacher with 
seeing pupils. Since her return to London from 
Hereford 14 months ago, Miss Harwar has re- 
established herself in her home district, working 
up a teaching connection of 58 pupils. At the 
beginning of the war the evacuation of children 
to the country deprived her of her principal 
source of income, but it is evident that her 
reputation served her in good stead to have 
achieved so much during the last year. We 
offer to her our hearty congratulations. 


From Dairy Farmer to Carpenter.— Times 
Pictorial, the weekly edition of the Irish Times, 
recently devoted a page, under the heading 
“Courage Wins,’ to a blind man, Michael 
Morris, who, in the days when he could see, won 
a first prize award at the Dublin Spring Show 
for his smart turnout of pony and cart, used 
in his work as a dairy farmer. Two years ago 
he lost his sight through an accident, and the 
photographs show him at work as a carpenter ; 
his skilful hands not only make delightful dolls’ 
furniture, but chairs, stools and office desks, 
complete with drawers. A picture taken “ off- 
duty ”’ shows him reading Braille aloud to his 
little son. Mr. Morris owes much to the help 
he has received from Mr. J. Nolan, one of the 
Home Teachers of the National Council for the 
Blind of Ireland, who has done much to en- 
courage him in overcoming his handicap. 
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Blind Maker of Wooden Goods.—In a small 
shop at Enfield is a man who, blind from the 
age of 5, has taught himself to make wooden 
goods. Mr. E. Watts was a pianoforte tuner, 
but when the slump in his occupation came with 
war he took up an interest in machinery as a 
hobby and decided to try to earn a living as a 
carpenter. With the aid of an electric saw 
which he taught himself to use, he can make 
ladders, safes, draining boards, photo frames, 
and most small wooden goods. He works in 
metal as well and makes his own jigs. He is 
married and two of his three sons are in the 
Forces. 


Boy Pianist to tour with Band.—Dennis Hunt, 
Swindon’s ig-year-old blind pianist, has 
accepted a contract offered to him by George 
Elrick, which will enable him to tour with the 
band for 12 months as a solo pianist. He has 
been blind since he was 18 months old, and 
received all his musical tuition at the Birmingham 
Royal Institution for the Blind. 


Chorleywood Musical Successes.—The follow- 
ing successes of nine candidates from Chorley- 
wood College in the examinations of the 
Associated Board of Royal Schools of Music are 
announced :— 

Grade VII ( Advanced) and Grammar of Music. (IV). 
Josephine Jarvis. 

Grade V (Higher). Patricia Jorden (credit), Margaret 
Taylor, Joyce Hodge. 

Grade IV (Lower). Iris Gough (credit). 

Grade III (Tvansitional). Mary Bidder, Audrey 
Honeyman, Christine Waterhouse (credit). 

Grade I (Primary). Pamela le Noury. 


Court Grange Musical Results.—The following 
are the Court Grange School results in the’ 
December examinations of the Associated Board 
of the Royal Schools of Music held at the School 
on December 4th, 1943. The figures after each 
name are the number of marks obtained from a 
maximum of 150. All the candidates named 
passed, and there was only one failure amongst » 
the entrants. 

PIANOFORTE. 
Grade VII, Advanced. Edward Whatford, 116. 
Grade V, Higher. Lewis Pelham, 106. 
Anthony Robins, 100; Ronald 
Drum, 103. 
Grade II, Elementary. Veronica Young, 104. 
Grade I, Primary. Sylvia Rose, 106; Betty Cross, 104. 


SINGING. 
Grade II, Elementary. Anthony Robins, 126 (credit). 
Grade I, Primary. Betty Cross, 120 (credit) ; Moira 
Hemingway, 113; Violet Legg, 113; Bryan 
Freeman, 113. 
GRAMMAR OF MusIc. 
Grade I. Lewis Pelham, 70 (maximum 99). 


CLASS SINGING. . 
Grade V (Higher). The whole Class, 131 (distinction). 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE BLIND WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NORTHERN IRELAND 


By M. MARION CHRISTIE 
Supervisor, Blind Welfare Association of Northern Ireland. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


4, Education.—Our achievements in this 
sphere have been lamentably small, and might 
be summed up in four words—writing reports 
and persuading parents. For education for blind 
children is only compulsory in Northern Ireland 
under the following conditions :— 

(i) If the child be over nine years of age and 
the school is within two miles of its home; or 

(ii) If the child be over ten years of age and 
the school is within three miles of its home ; or 

(iii) If the child lives within a reasonable 


_ daily journey from the school, and the Local 


Authority is willing to pay the travelling ex- 
penses. 

There are two schools in Northern Ireland— 
one for Protestant children, which was in Belfast 
and is now evacuated to Millisle, Co. Down, 
where it is woefully overcrowded ; the other is 
a convent school for girls and boys under ten 
years of age. There is no school for Catholic 
blind boys nearer than St. Joseph’s, at Drum- 
condra, Dublin. Ireland being now divided into 
Eire and Northern Ireland, Catholic blind boys 
are not sent there (if the fees are being paid by 
the Education Committee), but must go to the 
St. Vincent de Paul School in Glasgow, and 
few parents will agree to having their children 
sent so far from home. It is, I think, a reasonable 
reluctance. 

Our aims are: First, to promote legislation 
enacting compulsory education. Second, to 
provide schools, and at least one secondary 
school, one Sunshine Home, and a school for 
mentally retarded blind children. Attention 
should also be paid to vocational training. 

The article on “ Reconstruction of Blind 
Education ’’ in the August issue of THE NEW 
BEACON has been of peculiar interest to us. A 
Central Board for the Education of the Blind is, 
in my opinion, the simplest, most logical and 
most efficient method of dealing with the. prob- 
lem. This is particularly evident in a country 
the size of Northern Ireland, which has six 
counties and only two large cities. Any form 
of special education cannot, with much degree 
of success, be based on a local system. 

5. Training and Employment.—At present 
there is only one training centre—the Work- 
shops for the Employment of the Industrious 
Blind in Belfast. It will therefore be appreci- 


ated that we have throughout the Province many 
employable blind people who would like in- 
struction in some money-making craft or occu- 
pation, and who have never had it. Our teaching 
of handicrafts is, consequently, of great im- 
portance. I believe that in England, Scotland 
and Wales many employable blind people are 
absorbed into workshops or such other training 
centres as best suit their education and capaci- 
ties. As this is not the case in Northern Ireland 
our Home Teachers have the more interesting 
—also more arduous and responsible—job of 
teaching young blind people who are anxious to 
bave not a hobby, but an employment. This, 
of course, cannot be done by a: Home Teacher 
with any great degree of success, and only at 
the cost of beggaring the essential welfare 
services. Frequently we have to choose between 
neglecting necessary visiting in order to teach 
a young man basketry, or coping with the visits, 
but leaving the man to sit idle and untaught. 
We try to strike a mean—we never call it a 
“happy ’’ one—between the two courses. 

It would be idle to pretend that a Home 
Teacher is competent to train a blind person to 
earn his or her livelihood. But since, faute de 
mieux, we have been driven to attempting it, 
it is with some small pride that we can confess 
to a measure of success. There are a few knitters, 
basket-makers and a hand-loom weaver, all of 
whom could earn a livelihood were it not for 
a lack of materials. 

Nevertheless, the only proper—indeed, the 
only possible—solution to this problem is the 
provision of more training centres. This matter 
is closely linked with the “needs” in the 
educational sphere. Just as different kinds of 
schools are needed, so are different kinds of 
training centres. Probably one other workshop 
proper for teaching the usual trades would be 
sufficient, but there should be at least one more 
centre for the training of shorthand-typists, 
switchboard operators, market gardeners, pig 
and poultry farmers. Given these establish- 
ments, there would arise a further problem: 
should there be compulsory training for em- 
ployable blind people ? I believe there should ; 
such a procedure would be consonant with the 
regulation which empowered the Ministry of 
Labour to make attendance at Instruction 
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Centres a condition of receiving Unemployment 


Benefit. But this is a problem for the unfortu- | 


nately distant future, when there are a sufficient 
number of training centres. 


I might cite here the example of our own 
Chairman, Mr. Herbert Quin, F.C.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Mr. Quin, who is himself blind, is one 
of the foremost business men of Northern 
Ireland, and in the conduct of his own business 
he displays an amazing memory which often 
staggers his sighted associates, who sit with 
balance-sheets before them, but can find no 
inaccuracy in Mr. Quin’s detailed statements 
made from memory. 


Mr. Quin is insistent that his success is due 
not to any exceptional talents of his own, but 
rather to the opportunities he has had. Whilst 
we might join issue with him on this point, it 
is nevertheless an attitude which is a continual 
inspiration to his staff: the advocacy that a 
blind man is a normal man, provided he be 
given the education which will enable him to 
“beat the handicap.” 


I would like here to express our gratitude to 
the National Institute for the Blind for a very 
generous gesture. It recently trained as a tele- 
phonist a young man blinded by enemy air 
action on Belfast. We have not, as I have said, 
any facilities for such training, so we applied 
to the N.I.B. They did not pause to query 
where the man was domiciled or what the Local 
Authority could do ; they took action, prompt 
and understanding. It is, indeed, heartening to 
know that the foremost organisation for Blind 
Welfare in the British Isles is less concerned 
with the niceties of red tape than the immediate 
needs of a human being, and may well serve as 
an example to smaller associations. 


(To be concluded.) 


Da are 
PUBLICATIONS 


‘‘ The Home Teacher.’’ 


The College of Teachers of the Blind has 
followed up its admirable series of pamphlets 
intended as addenda to its ‘“‘ Home Teachers’ 
Hand Book”’ by an inset in the December 
issue of the Teacher of the Blind with a report 
on its Sub-Committee on the Home Teaching 
Service. The pamphlet sets out in detail the 
duties, status and emoluments of Home Teachers 
and is a comprehensive survey of the present 
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position and future prospects of this vital service 
in blind welfare. 


The duties of Home Teachers are very clearly 
enumerated in 12 sub-headings, and indicate the 
responsibilities and character of the work, show- 
ing the essential personal characteristics neces- 
sary and the wide range of activities covered. 


The qualifications of Home Teachers show 
that the service desires to recruit men and 
women of social poise, good educational stand- 
ards, and high qualities of personal service. A 
striking omission in the list of technical qualifica- 
tions is that of the Home Teaching Diploma of 
the College itself, which is generally required of 
practising Home Teachers by the employing 
authorities. 


The approach to the important question of 
recruitment and training shows a complete 
understanding of the problems involved. It has 
taken many years for the Home Teachers to | 
establish themselves as a recognised profession, 
and in our view this cannot be accomplished 
until every Home Teacher has had adequate 
professional training, and has secured the re- 
quisite Diploma. The Report raises the 
interesting question of vocation, and the sug- 
gestion of a probationary training in case work 
requires careful consideration by those respon- 
sible for the recruitment and after-employment of 
Home Teachers. The difficulty of the secondary 
school “‘leaver,” too young to take on the 
responsibilities of a full-time appointment, is 
sympathetically stated, but it is doubtful whether 
the suggestions contained in the Report would 
fully meet the difficulty. Other aspects of the 
subject are dealt with under the headings of 
Register of Home Teachers, Refresher Courses, 
and Holidays. 


No profession can hope to maintain a high 
standard of service or to encourage into its ranks 
persons of merit, unless the emoluments offered 
compare favourably with parallel services. The 
suggestions in regard to salaries are timid, and 
in our view on the moderate side. Home 
Teaching is the service in Blind Welfare which, 
perhaps more than any other, reaches the blind 
most intimately. It makes large demands on 
effort, goodwill, andin nervous strain. It cannot 
hope to secure the fullest response from its 
practitioners unless their material needs are 
adequately met. 


The Report makes a substantial contribution 
to the current literature on Home Teaching, and 
its compilers are to be warmly commended. 
The College of Teachers of the Blind is per- 
forming a very useful service in continuing to 
supplement its magazine with these refreshing 
and invigorating insets. 


©The New 
Published by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for. land Street, 
the Blind. London, W.1. 


“THE EDUCATION BILL AND SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS 


ILLS presented to Parliament must be looked in the mouth. Once they are accepted 
they are decisive. No amount of good administration can redress statutory errors. 


Education Bills are more far-reaching in their effects than any other sets of Parlia- 
mentary proposals. They come only at long intervals. Mr. Butler’s Bill has been 
brought forward because the country at large recognises that the national system of 
education has now to be drastically reconstructed. Apart from the compromise on the 
Dual System (which, being a compromise, can wholly satisfy only those who are inclined 
to find all wisdom in compromises), it is supported by an almost unprecedented consensus 

of social and political opinions. But in thousands of press notices there is not one mention of the 
provision it makes for handicapped children. We must recognise that Special Schools are not a matter 
of great interest to the general public. The White Paper made but a cursory reference to the modi- 
fication of Part V of the existing Education Act, and the new Bill, although meticulous care has been 
taken to weave its provisions for Special Schools into the general texture, shows some signs that these 
arrangements, of particular interest to us, were an after-thought. We should be failing in our duty 
to blind children if we did not examine the Bill with scrupulous determination to see that they will 
obtain all the advantages which it promises to other children. 


In the existing Act, the Special School provisions are conveniently bundled into a Part which 
contains 2 clauses on the Education of Blind and Deaf Children, 8 on the Education of Defective and 
Epileptic Children and g on General Provisions as to Education of Blind, Deaf, Defective and 
Epileptic Children. In the new Bill only two clauses, 31 and 32, relate wholly and specifically to 
handicapped children, under the title “‘ Primary and Secondary Education of pupils requiring Special 
Educational Treatment ” ; but an index of all the clauses which will affect the future of blind children 
includes some 25 clauses as relevant. 


In so far as numerous references show consideration of the problem from every angle, they are 
to be welcomed. On the other hand, they make careful scrutiny the more important, and the 
National Institute for the Blind has been wise to bring together all the organisations which concern 
themselves with Special Schools and the children attending them. The Conference, deliberately 
informal in the first instance, found a measure of common ground which constituted a sufficient basis 
for joint action. Joint action does not imply any confusion of the different classes of handicapped 
children whose education must be separately provided for; it is based on the fact that the Bill 
legislates comprehensively for all Special Schools whatever their specific character. The joint action 
agreed upon was to put forward certain amendments which it is hoped may be made at the Committee 
stage of the Bill. It would be indiscreet at the moment to set out those amendments at length, but 
the reason for desiring amendments should be made plain to readers of THE NEw BEAcon. They 
are supported by the Special Schools Union, the Colleges of Teachers of the Deaf and of the Blind, 
and the National Institute for the Blind. 


The desire to amend the Bill does not in any way imply that the new provisions are not in some 
ways an advance on the old. The provisions for ascertainment, for example, are a substantial step 
forward. They impose on all Local Education Authorities the duty of ascertaining what children in 
their area require special educational treatment and empower them to make the necessary investi- 
gations, to take consequent decisions and to issue certificates in order to secure the attendance of any 
child at a Special School in cases where the parent refuses consent. This is, we think, the nearest 
possible approach to the ‘‘ compulsory notification ”’ asked for in some quarters. The other specific 
Clause, 31, is more debatable. While leaving responsibility “for securing provision of special 
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educational treatment ”’ in the hands of each Local Education Authority in whose area resides a child 
who suffers from “‘ any disability of mind or body,” it assigns to the Minister himself the duty of 
making regulations defining the several categories of pupils requiring special treatment and the 
methods appropriate to their special education; it also enacts that the Minister may—this word 
should be underlined—make regulations defining the conditions of the approval of any school as a 
Special School and particularly as to its organisation as a Primary School or as a Secondary School. 
This last point is of importance because in an earlier Clause (8 (2)) Special Schools are exempted from 
the requirement that all Local Education Authorities in making their plans for the development of 
education in their areas shall “ have regard to’ the need for securing that Primary and Secondary 
education are provided in separate schools. 


The position to be created is, in fact, that whereas a popularly elected body with its competent 
officials is to plan equality and diversity of educational opportunity for every normal child in the 
country, and whereas every local educational authority is responsible both for the development of 
schools in its area and for ensuring that every child in it gets the right educational opening, and 
whereas the Board of Education (which is now to become also a Ministry) is to judge the adequacy 
of each authority’s plans and to insist that they are carried through, no body of persons, popularly 
elected or otherwise, will be responsible to the Board of Education for making a plan of development 
for the Special Schools. Handicapped children will, in fact, be the only children in the country for 
the development of whose education a dynamic plan will not be made and insisted upon. If the 
question be asked whether their systems of schools are already so complete and so perfect that for 
them alone no such dynamic plan is needed, the devastating answer must be made that their systems 
of schools are less complete and notably less satisfactory than other parts of the national educational 
system. Ifit be asked further whether the wide and sparse dispersion of handicapped children makes 
it impossible either to provide for them a diversity of schools on an area plan or to impose on some 
body the complementary duties of securing the provision of all grades of schools and of ensuring 
opportunity for all grades of children, the answer is that it is not impossible, that it is, in fact, quite 
easy once it is recognised that for dispersed children, who cannot be effectively educated in normal 
schools, the area for provision of schools is the whole country. And it must be added that a Govern- 
ment Department, which is essentially the organ of the community commissioned to make require- 
ments of a general character, to judge performance and, where necessary to enforce, cannot also be 
the body of whom requirements are made and whose performance has to be judged. 


Of the good intentions and amiable attitude of the Board of Education in the matter of Special 
Schools we have no doubt whatsoever ; personal relationships are excellent, and it goes against the 
grain for us even to insist that good personal relationships cannot repair a defective policy. We have 
no doubt at all that the Bill is defective on a matter of vitalimportance to our children. The fact that 
the new provisions are no worse than the old is beside the point. This Education Bill of Mr. Butler’s 
is intended to be a recasting or reconstruction of the whole education system. That part of the 
system which most obviously stands in need of radical reconstruction is not even to be remodelled. 


THE NEw BEAcon has already expressed the view that each system of Special Schools should be 
under the direction of a Central Board.- Sooner or later such Boards will be constituted ; the first of 
them should be a Central Board for the Education of the Blind, because any effective plan for the 
re-organisation of schools for the blind will be wrecked on local objections and old endowments unless 
there is a central body in a position to know all the facts, to judge all the considerations and to take 
final decisions. We are confident that time will prove the necessity for such central directive bodies. 
The question of practical politics is how far we can move now. Some body of persons, expert on 
educational problems and directly concerned with the interest of handicapped children, should be in 
a position to watch over their interests in an active, not a passive, sense. The Conference, to which | 
reference is made above, decided in favour of a Special Schools Advisory Committee, one which would 
be concerned with the interest of Special Schools as such, not particularly with any one group. The 
constitution of such a Committee would go a long way to meet the legitimate objections to the 
assumption by the Board of Education, or by its Medical Branch, of problems which are not proper 
to Whitehall, and we greatly hope that Mr. Butler may be persuaded to accept an amendment in 
this sense. 

THE EDITOR. 
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BLIND WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 


workers employed by 50 firms are given 
by Mr. K. G. Fenelon in a recent issue 
of the Manchester Guardian. 


Frequently, says Mr. Fenelon, it is asserted 
that factory jobs would be too dangerous for 
blind workers, but this is disproved by the 
survey, as each of the firms stated that their 
blind workers were not more liable to accidents 
at the bench or the machine than sighted 
workers. One firm, for example, which employs 
14 blind persons frazing metal aircraft com- 
ponents stated that visits to the surgery for 
minor injuries compare very favourably with the 
records of sighted persons: “‘ 20 per cent. of the 
total here have not visited the surgery during 
the whole period of employment.’ In moving 
about the factory or going to and from the 
canteen or the bus stop, the blind workers are 
nearly always accompanied by fellow-employees 
or a relative or sometimes by a partially blind 
comrade, while one man is led by a dog. Several 
firms allow the blind workers to leave a few 
minutes early so as to avoid buffeting by the 
crowds. : 


The general attitude of sighted fellow- 
employees is universally helpful. The comments 
of the firms on this point are unanimous ; 
fellow-workers are said to be ‘“ very under- 
standing,” “full of admiration,” “ kind,” or 
“friendly’’; there is “no opposition” or 
“relations are excellent.’’ One report states 
that the general feeling among the employees is 
that firms should give blind workers an oppor- 
tunity to work. In another the blind workers 
state that they get the utmost assistance from 
their fellow-employees. 


The blind workers are generally very appre- 
ciative of the opportunities afforded them, and 
all the firms report favourably on the punctual- 
ty and regularity with which they attend at the 
factories. Indeed, some 20 firms describe time- 
keeping as “‘ excellent ’’ and “‘ exemplary.”’ 


To obtain satisfactory results from the 
employment of blind workers special attention 
has to be paid to selecting suitable jobs for the 
individual workers. One firm reported that 
their female blind workers are over-sensitive, 
and some small disputes with other girls had to 
be smoothed over. Another firm reported that 
a young woman partially blind, stone deaf and 
with some difficulty in articulation of speech, 
was a good and willing worker but very sensitive 
to approach, to the point of having a slight 


T © results of a survey covering 215 blind 


persecution complex, but this they attributed 
to her deafness rather than to her blindness. 


Another difficulty with some blind workers is 
that they are apt to become a little irritated 
when frustrated by any hold-up of material, and 
the majority of the firms therefore have arranged 
special layouts of components, gauges, etc., or 
have provided physical locating devices. 


Concentration on the task in hand is high, for, 
as a firm stated which employs 13 blind persons 
gauging screw threads on aircraft bolts, they 
have no distractions. On this point the report 
from an ordnance factory was illuminating : 


“Tt has been found that the four men con- 
cerned have provided a very suitable team for 
the particular work on which they are employed, 
and their output has been on the whole con- 
siderably in excess of the girls originally doing 
this work. I personally put this down to the 
fact that the men can carry on the rather 
monotonous work and still converse with each 
other, whereas sighted workers naturally tend to 
look up and observe the reaction of their remarks 
on their listeners and consequently cease work 
for that period.” 


One cheerful blind worker in another factory 
was asked by a sighted worker how it was that 
he could do more than the others, and he replied : 
“Well, you see, it’s this way, mate. You only 
work while the boss is looking! I don’t know 
when he is looking, so I have to work all the 
time.”’ 

* * * 

Another tribute to the blind workers in 
factories is paid by a writer in the Daily Mail 
(Hull edition). He says that a chief inspector in 
a Bristol Aeroplane Factory told him that blind 
people were first used for inspection as an 
experiment about a year ago. It succeeded to 
such an extent that after six months they got a 


_ rise in pay. 


“They are excellent time-keepers, and their 
behaviour and discipline are of the highest,’’ he 
said. “I do not think the extent of their 
capabilities has been fully explored, and I 
propose trying them out further. The other 
members of the inspection staffs have given 
100 per cent. co-operation. They help the blind 
workers in every way.” 

Three of the blind workers told the writer that 
the one reason they were dreading the end of 
the war was because they might have to give up 
their present work. 
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MAPS FOR THE BLIND 


By LEONARD HARDCASTLE 
V.—The Scientific Approach 


(i) The Geographical Approach. “ School 


Geography,”’ by Leonard Hardcastle. 


I sincerely hope that I shall not be con- 
sidered conceited for writing once more about 
my own contribution to the teaching of geo- 
graphy to blind children, but I can conscientiously 
say that I believe I was the first teacher of the 
blind to attempt to put the subject on a scientific 
basis in a series of articles in The Teacher of 
the Blind between the years 1935 and 1937. 
As a working hypothesis I assumed four basic 
facts. 

(1) That the blind child, when looking at any 
map for the first time, perceives as much of it 
as comes under his fingers at one time. Thus, 
before he can form any conception of the map 
as a whole, he has to learn it piece by piece— 
exactly the opposite to his sighted friend who 
perceives the whole first and then the details. 


(2) That the blind child learns the map by 
moving from point to point. This I termed the 
“Movement Factor.’’ Dr. Lissau, in a series 
of articles in THE NEw BEACON in 1940, used 
the term “ Factor of Movement.” We both 
meant the same thing—a moving from the 
known to the unknown. This is sound psycho- 
logy, so therefore the correct way to teach a 
blind child to use a map is to train him in the 
right use of movement. 


(3) That plenty of apparatus was being 
developed for the use of the blind. It was now 
possible to have individual maps for each child, 
and small groups of children round two or three 
12-inch terrestrial globes. This meant a great 
saving of time, and more time available for 
teaching more facts. 


(4) That there was an infinite variety of 
geography text-books on the market, and he 
would indeed be a poor teacher who could not 
select those most suited to his needs. 


Upon these premises, then, I built my scheme. 
Since the blind child perceived for the first time 
as much of the map as came under his fingers, 
it was necessary that he should be guided by 
movement into forming at least a vague con- 
ception of the map as a whole. Thus, the 
triangular shape of England and Wales was 
taught by finding Berwick-on-Tweed, the Straits 
of Dover, and Land’s End—the triangular 
movement thereby involved being frequently 
repeated, first in a clockwise manner, then anti- 
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clockwise, and finally finding any one of the 
points at random. The papier maché maps of 
England and Wales without names gave the 
best results with beginners, but later the Boyle 
maps, with their initial letter signs arranged in 
a clockwise manner round the map, greatly 
facilitated the work of the teacher. He could 
see at a glance who were in need of attention 
and deal with them immediately. In this way 
everyone was doing something, and no time was 
wasted, as when one map only is available and 
each child has to be instructed in turn. 

It was obvious that the triangular shape of 
England and Wales was very vague and there- 
fore details and modifications had to be taught. 
It was a matter of common sense rather than 
psychological research which suggested the use 
of Regional Geography—that is, the dividing up 
of a country into its natural regions and learning 
all about each in turn and proceeding through 
them all in turn until the knowledge of the 
country is completed—was the method most 
suited to the needs of the blind. 

The possession of Dr. Frederick Mort’s “ The 
British Isles“ (Cambridge University Press) 
contributed much to the success of my geo- 


graphy teaching. The children enjoyed hearing 


it read to them and finding places referred to on 
the map. This led to its adaptation by me and 
its publication in the adapted form, in Braille 
type, by the National Institute in 1935. All 
references to maps were to the 1927 Boyle 
maps and not to those contained in the letter- 
press copy only. This latter method of reference 
had always been a source of annoyance to the 
children when we read Mackinder’s “‘ Our Own 
Islands.” 


(ii) The Geographical Approach. ‘‘ Practical 
Geography for the Blind,’’ by Clara L. Pratt, of 
the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, Watertown, Mass. 

This booklet, one of the Perkins Publications 
for June, 1937, is concerned mainly with the 
making of maps for the blind, both by experts 
and by blind children themselves. Numerous 
illustrations show maps of various sizes and 
scales and the children making and using them. 
Miss Pratt gives much time and space to those 
maps made by the children, together with 
details of her method of procedure. Dr. Lissau 
(in THE NEw Beacon, August-November, 1940) 
also recommends this type of work. Psycho- 
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logically, it appears to be sound, for the children 
are “ doing something ”’ and not merely being 
“talked at ’’—a great danger with blind chil- 
dren. The curriculum of our English Schools, 
as at present constituted, would not permit of 
so much time being devoted to these maps as 
would be required for their production. Having 
had no experience of this work, I cannot express 
a fair opinion on the matter, and therefore prefer 
to express none at all. 


(iii) ‘‘ Braille Maps and how to make them,” 
by R. F. Tunley. Published by the Queensland 
Braille Map and Model Club. 

Mr. Tunley is the organiser of an amateur 
model club which devotes its energies to helping 
the blind. This is an excellent idea, and could 
well be copied in this country. The maps the 
club makes are mainly the fretsaw outline maps 
about which I have so often spoken with 
enthusiasm as being most useful to supplement 
the individual Boyle or papier maché maps. 
They allow for the insertion of Braille names, and 
so @ blind person can obtain information from 
them by his own endeavours without reference to 
any separate “ guide.’’ In my opinion many of 
the maps illustrated are rather overcrowded 
with names and consequently somewhat con- 
fusing. Still, under friendly guidance from an 
expert on teaching the blind, much good work 
can be done by such a society. Congratulations 
o ne Queensland Braille Map and Model 

ub ! 


(iv) The Psychological Approach. ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Geography to Blind Children,’’ by 
Dr. R. Lissau (formerly of the Jewish Blind 
School in Vienna), in «The New Beacon,’’ 
August-October, 1940. 

This was the last attempt to put this subject 
on a scientific basis. Dr. Lissau approached the 
subject from the psychological basis, whereas 
others had taken the geographical one. I 
propose quoting once more, a few of his out- 
standing pronouncements upon which I com- 
mented in the November, 1940, number of 
THE New BEAcon. 


Dr. Lissau stated : 


(a) “ We obviously remember those facts and 
events best which we have experienced re- 
peatedly or which have impressed our minds 
deeply.”’ 

(2) «It is not enough that the child takes 
notice of certain facts, but must incorporate 
them into his individual conception of the 
world. A new geographical fact must mean an 
enrichment not only of the intellect of the child, 
but also of his soul and his will power. This 
applies to all children as well as the blind.” 
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This is excellent psychology. In other words, 
we must relate our new facts to the past ex- 
periences of our children and try to make each 
new fact emerge from an old one or at least be 
related to such a one. Thus, a steep hill may 
be related to a child’s past experience in climbing 
a similar one in the district. Descriptive 
passages should refer to sounds which are 
heard as well as things which are seen. The 
steady climb of a bus up a long hilly road should 
refer to its slow speed and heavy droning of the 
engine, changing gears, and so on. This, the 
child will relate to his past experience. He may 
even recall a sudden grinding of the brakes when 
a sheep suddenly darted across the road. 

Dr. Lissau then made what I considered to be 
one of the most helpful paragraphs ever written 
on conceptions formed by the blind :— 

(c) ““ Though we must realize that the ex- 
perience of the blind pupil cannot be of the same 
kind as those of sighted children, they can be of 
the same value; obviously he cannot form the 
same conception of a landscape as does the boy 
with sight, and his geographical notions will not 
be less different than all his other conceptions. 
But the relative value of a geographical con- 
ception as, say, ‘ Ireland,’ ‘ tropics,’ can be the 
same for the blind as the sighted person: in 
other words, they may live within their total 
conception of the world with the same concrete- 
ness and the same amount of personal ex- 
perience.” 

Dr. Lissau then came to maps. He strongly 
advocated the making of maps by the children, 
as did Miss Pratt, but from the psychological 
point of view—the child “‘ doing something.” 
He advocated also large maps hung round the 
classroom within the reach of the children. He 
specially advocated the Physical Relief Map, 
stating that, being in three dimensions, it was 
most suited to the blind. So the plaster cast 
maps once condemned by the educational 
experts of the normal school are suited to the 
blind. ‘‘ They hit mountains to me,’ once 
remarked a blind colleague. The large plaster 
cast maps would have to be made specially and 
would be very expensive, but it would be folly 
to revert to the old-fashioned map exactly as it 
was. A relief map similar to the old papier 
maché map of England and Wales plus all the 
advantages of the new map of 1939 appears to 
be the most practicable solution. 

So much for Dr. Lissau. 


(v) * The Groundwork of Modern Geography, ’ 
by the late Dr. Albert Wilmore. 

This is not strictly a contribution to the 
special problem of teaching geography to the 
blind, but since I was a pupil of Dr. Wilmor, 
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when he was Headmaster of Colne (Lancs.) 
Secondary School at the time he was writing 
this book, it is of particular interest to me. 
Moreover, I referred to it very frequently in my 
series of articles in The Teacher of the Blind. I 
am extremely pleased to see that the work has 
at last been put into Braille, and I am sure the 
dear man would be delighted to see this addition 
to the literature for the blind. This marks the 
last contribution to the problem of “ The 
Teaching of Geography to the Blind.”’ 

We have now pursued this subject thoroughly 
from the historical and scientific aspects. 
Surely with all the scientific evidence and 
historical experience behind us, it should not be 
a very difficult task to design a most useful 
style of map in the future. We will look into 
the possibilities in the next and concluding 
article of this series. 

(To be concluded) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Edttor. 


School Contacts, Social and Cultural 

Sir,—In your notice on the College of Teachers 
Report on Planning, your contributor queries 
the extent to which the schools in, or adjacent 
to great cities, avail themselves of the facilities 
provided for making social and cultural contacts 
outside the school. 

I cannot speak for other schools, but I can 
affirm that the East Anglian Schools for Blind 
and Deaf Children, although not contiguous to 
a great city but to the sizable town of Gt. 
Yarmouth, did under the distinguished direction 
of my predecessor, Mr. Edward Evans, make 
every endeavour to extend the experience of 
the children beyond the confines of the school 
buildings. 

Outside bodies were encouraged to visit the 
school and make use of its amenities on the 
understanding that the children should partici- 
pate in their activities. The local branch of the 
English Folk Dancing Society held weekly 
meetings in the school hall during the winter, 
and in the summer our pupils joined with them 
in parties held at the larger houses in the 
neighbourhood. 

We were members of the local schools’ football 
and cricket leagues; matches were regularly 
played on our own ground after which the school 
provided refreshments during which both teams 
with their supporters mixed freely. The girls 
visited local schools sometimes at a good dis- 
tance away, for dancing, netball and hockey. 
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Totally blind children, in addition to those able 
to see, made up the party. 


School concerts and operatic performances. 
were a feature of school life and there was an 
interesting interchange of visits between our- 
selves and our neighbours. 


The school had efficient groups of Girl Guides, 
Scouts, Brownies and Cubs and these formed 
an integral and active element in the local 
organisation, participating fully in all general 
activities, including the County meetings and 
our own camps. The local Scouts Association 
held its annual sports on our grounds and two 
of our teachers held commissioner rank. We 
entertained, in conjunction with the Rotary 
Club, the local cripples and provided amuse- 
ment and refreshment. In all school meetings. 
of an official character the children were en- 
couraged to assist, particularly when it meant 
entertainment on an extensive scale, such as at 
re-unions, meetings of educational bodies and 
sports meetings. 

At all suitable theatrical performances, con- 
certs, amateur operatic performances and popu- 
lar lectures, we took tickets and whenever the 
Borough Authorities entertained the local school 
children, we were invariably invited. 

Gt. Yarmouth is an interesting fishing and 
timber port. It is frequently visited by units 
of the Royal Navy. All our children at one time 
had been over a submarine and a drifter, and 
had a good idea of the herring industry. The 
older children made regular visits to industrial 
undertakings and attended sittings of the Town 
Council. 

After the inauguration of our swimming pool, 
we toek an active part in local swimming events 
and frequently arranged meetings with local 
schools in our own pool. 

We maintained a close association with the 
local churches and our elder children attended 
divine worship as individuals, not strung out in 
the usual “ crocodile.” 

For many years we made trips to Norwich, 
particularly in connection with the Norfolk 
Musical Festivals. Our close association with 
the Horticultural Society, with our participa- 
tion in the annual show, brought us many 
valuable contacts. 

Every encouragement was given to parents 
and visitors to take the children away from the 
school on the monthly visiting day when the 
school was closed for this purpose. 

Indeed, the list of such contacts could be 
considerably extended and it can be claimed 
that whenever an opportunity occurred to bring 
the children into relation to the outside world 
it was eagerly seized. ; 
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_ This policy was successfully continued when 
the school was evacuated to South Wales, and 
it was not long before we made friendly contacts 
there. 

I need hardly add that when we return to 
Gorleston we shall endeavour to pick up the 
threads that have, for the time, been left 
awaiting our return. 

Yours faithfully, 
REGINALD G. H. GouGuH, 
Headmaster and Superintendent, 
East Anglian Schools for Blind and 
Deaf Children. 


To the Editor. 


The Problem of Walking Alone. 


SIR,—In reply to Mr. W. H. Coates’s letter on 
us subject in your current issue: 


The comments which I made in my article | 


: 1 your November. issue on Tom’s experiments 
tad perforee to be rather restricted in contents 
and detail owing to the incomplete information 
about even the basic conditions of the experi- 
ments—Mr. Coates’s article in your March 
issue, 1943, gives, for instance, no indication 
where Tom’s second experiment was carried 
out. It was because of this lack of information 
that I refrained from any comment on Tom’s 
Experiment No. 1 and not, as Mr. Coates ap- 
pears to assume, because there is nothing to 
remark on. 

In defence of Tom’s experiments, Mr. Coates 
alleges discrepancies in my comments on 
Experiments No. 2 and No. 3. Why, asks 
Mr. Coates, do I attribute such a decisive part 
to familiarity with surroundings in Experiment 
No. 2 and not also in Experiment No. 3? 

Because in Experiment No. 2 it was allowed 
to play its full part whilst in Experiment No. 3 
it could play no part because it was obliterated 
by walking round and round. 

The reason for Tom’s good result in Experi- 
ment No. 2 lies in the fact that, although de- 
prived of the influence of air-pressure on his 
skin, he was otherwise walking normally in a 
place particularly familiar to him; that is to 
say, the lack of one of the necessary components 
for successful walking was compensated by 
familiarity with the surroundings. In Experi- 
ment No. 3 Tom deprived himself not only of 
his hearing, but of his normal conditions of 
walking as well. By lifting up his arms to stuff 
his fingers into his earholes he gravely inter- 
fered with his normal posture, and therefore 
with his walking. He was, furthermore, walking 
round and round for several minutes. Such 
considerable deviations from normal, and ac- 

customed conditions of walking are bound to 
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upset concentration, maybe even the equi- 


librium. Walking round and round would by 


itself be enough to make any blind man a 
stranger in his own room, even if he would not 
be deprived of his hearing. Yes, even in his own 
room a blind man needs concentration and 
awareness of his last movements to find his 
way about; and I strongly resent Mr. W. H. 
Coates’s statement that I myself have shown 
that a blind man can walk about his own room 
quite easily from memory alone. I cannot 
think how Mr. Coates could arrive at such a 
misinterpretation of my article which, in every 
instance, points to the very contrary. Like- 
wise, I have not in my article either said or 
inferred that it was the lack of hearing which 
upset Tom’s “ white-hot’”’ concentration in 
Experiment No. 3. I said, in fact, explicitly 
that it did not. 

I have now shown the causes for the upset 
of Tom’s concentration in Experiment No. 3, 
and these explain, in turn, why interference 
with concentration cannot also be applied to 
Experiment No. 2. 

Yours, etc., 
Leo Fucus, Ph.D. 


PERSONALIA 


‘MresDusPLat-Tayrory> M:.InstiCE., 
M.I.Mech.E., has been appointed Honorary 
Consulting Engineer to the National Institute 
for the Blind. Mr. Du-Plat-Taylor, as a member 
of the Institute’s Technical Research Committee 
for several years, has already given valuable 
help to the Institute in a number of technical 


matters. 
* * * 


Last month Mr. ALBERT TAYLOR, blind 
Belfast music teacher, celebrated the 25th 


anniversary of his appointment as organist of 


the First Presbyterian Church, Belfast. Before 


the war, Mr. Taylor’s broadcasts were a regular 


and much appreciated feature of local radio 


programmes. 
¢ * * * 


New members of the Executive Council of the 
National Institute for the Blind appointed at the 
meeting of the Council held on gth December, 
1943, are as follows :— 

Group A—Representatives of the Regional 
Associations for the Blind.—CouNcILLor H. D. 
SHAKESHAFT, a representative of the Northern 
Counties Association of the Blind, in place of 
Alderman H. E. Rose, who has resigned.: 
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Group C—Representatives:of Agencies ae the 
Blind and National Bodies—Mr. HAROLD 
BENTLEY, C.S.M.M.G., a representative of the 
Association of Certificated Blind Masseurs, in 
place of Capt. R. H. Robinson, who has resigned ; 
Miss E. HUNTER, a representative of Gardner’s 
Trust for the Blind, in place of Major N. C. M. 
MacMahon, who has resigned. 

Group E—National Members——Mr. A. S. 
Cross, Lt.-Cor. H. K. Eaton OstTLe, M.C., 
1D, and Mr. S. PARKES, in place of Mr. R. B. 
Hughes-Buller, Lt.-Col. E. C. Clay and Mr. 
H. W. B. Schroder who have resigned. 

* * 

LT. THE peee oF NORMANBY has received 
the Military M.B.E. for the services he rendered 
in establishing St. Dunstan’s Braille School in a 
German prison camp. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


James Hawes, at Finchley. He was born in 
Maida Vale 80 years ago and, being blind, was 
entered at the Swiss Cottage School for the 
Blind in 1870. He became a pianoforte tuner 
and was for many years part-time instructor in 
pianoforte tuning in his old school. For several 
years he was Chairman of the Swiss Cottage Old 
Pupils’ Association, and always took a lively 
interest in the activities of that body. 

Benjamin Paynter, of Letchworth, aged 73. 
Losing hissight about 23 years ago, he became an 
enthusiastic gardener, and at one time had 130 
rose trees which he could distinguish by touch 
and memory. His sense of touch was astonish- 
ing. “ No,’’ he said when handed one of many 
neckties, “‘ I don’t want the red one to-day. I 
would rather have the blue one.’’® He was 
widely popular, especially among children. 

Percival Coombs, of Southampton, for several 
years Secretary of the Southampton Association 
for the Welfare of the Blind, in which capacity 
his work was of great value. For a time he ran 
the Red Cross shop.at Portswood, and gave up 
that work only because of ill-health. 

J. G. Peterkin, who, until his retirement last 
April, was a home teacher on the staff of the 
Welfare of the Blind Department, Sheffield. 
He completed 46 years’ service in Blind Welfare, 
23 years as a brushmaker and 23 years as a 
home teacher and visitor—7 years in the service 
of the Royal Sheffield Institution for the Blind 
and 16 years with the Sheffield Corporation. 
Although totally blind, he, as a visitor, took 
responsibility for one of the largest districts in 
the city, efficiently carrying out his work 
without the aid of a guide. He was one of the 
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best known and most respected of the blind 
people of the city, and his death will be felt as 
a personal loss by all the staff of the Department 
and all the blind under its care. He leaves a 
widow, three sons (one abroad with the Royal 
Marines) and two daughters (one with the 
W.R.N.S.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 


Dances : | SG. 
19062 Berlin, I. This is the Army, Mr. JONG 

Song Fox- Trot o 6 
19063 Davies, H. Pedro the Fisherman, S ong 

Fox- Trot ye o 6 
19064 Kent, W. I never mention your Name, 

Song Fox-Trot o 6 
19116 Monaco, J. We musn to Goodbye, 

Song Fox-Trot : o 6 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Forthcoming Panda. 
No. 77. The Last Enemy, by Richard Hillary. 3 vols. 
1s. 6d. net the set. 

This confession of a fighter pilot is much more 
than the story of an airman’s fears, hopes and 
triumphs. The last enemy is the evil of negation, 
of life ingrown in self, and the author hunts himself 
rather than the Germans in this striking discourse. 


MOON BOOKS. 
4683-4685 The Two Saplings, by De la Roche. 3 vols. 
(Limited Edition.) 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Philosophy : Vols. 
Eaton, R. M. General Logic. Part I: Intro- 
ductory definition of Logic .. -% i. OD 
Theology : 
Foakes- Jackson, F. J. The Acts of the Apostles. 
(The Moffatt New Testament Commentary) 4 
Vroom, F. W. An Introduction to the Sapa ier 
Book : ; 2 3 
Social and Political : 
Clark, Gideon. Democracy in the Dock a ee 


Herbert, S. M. Britain’s Health: based on the 
Report on the British Health Services, Pe 
A Saal Dnt Eg eela i 

McCall, Cicely. Women’s : Institutes 

Education : 

Education, Board of. Educational Reconstruc- 

tion ak ais te st si cgearyt 
Science : 

Agriculture and Fisheries, Ministry of. Onions 
and related Crops (Bulletin 69) and Root eae 
etables (Bulletin 120) .. Pe I 

Russell, E. J. Lessons on Soil .. a a | 

Essays: 

Sitwell, Sacheverell. The Homing of the Winds 2 

German : 

Corbett, J. A., and Eichele, O. H. Classified © 

revision exercises in German, with examples.. 2 
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Classies : Vols. 
Lucretius. De rerum natura, Book III, ed. 
J. H. Warburton.Lee .. are 
Virgil. The Georgics, trans. C. Day Lewis set 
Hebrew : 
Hebrew-English Lexicon .. Vis ae hs Ae 
Biography: 
Knight, Laura. Oil Paint and Grease Paint .. 5 
Marlowe, Christopher.. And SIRES in his 
Eyes, by Philip Henderson... 4 
History : 


Masson, Rosalie. A Short History of Scotland 
and the Nation .. : ie ars va 
Miscellaneous : 
Collis, Maurice. Trials in Burma a 
Jarvis, C.S. Yesterday and To-day in “Sinai .. 
Stark, Freya. Letters from Syria ¥ an 
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APPARATUS. 


Owing to war conditions the prices of the following 
articles have been increased to the prices given below. 
Catalogue No. 9411, Carpenter’s Level. List Price, 
15s. od. Special Price to Blind, 2s. 6d. 


MAIL ORDERS. 

For many years the National Institute for the Blind 
has—we hope justifiably—prided itself on its prompt 
despatch of all goods ordered by customers. While we 
still try to maintain this promptness, it must be 
admitted that frequent changes in office staff due to 
call-up, slower Post Office and rail transport and other 
difficulties, inevitable under wartime conditions, are 
making prompt despatch and delivery daily more 
difficult. 

May we therefore ask our customers to exercise 


- forbearance, and at the same time urge them to give us 


what help they can by stating their requirements as 
clearly and concisely as possible, and by quoting our 
catalogue numbers for Apparatus and Appliances, Braille 
Books and Music Publications, etc., whenever they can. 
W. McG. EaGar, Secretary- General. 


TOOLS WANTED BY N.I.B. 

The National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1, will offer prices for the 
following tools, originally purchased from the Institute. 
Piano TUNER’sS TOOLS 


~ Catalogue 

Number Description 
9181 Boring-out tool. 
9189 Felt cutting guide for tuners. 
9316 Check action regulators. 
9317 Hammer extracting tool. 
9319 Hammer head removing pliers. 
9325 Spring making machine. 
9326 Spring fixing pliers. 
9327 Eye and coil punch. 
9328 Coil hook. 
9329 Multi-position tuning lever. 
9330 Interchangeable head for above. 
9332 Tape fixing block. 


SHOEMAKER’S TooLs 
9053 Edge plane. 


—ee———a————eee ee 


LONDON STUDY GROUP. 

The next meeting of the London Study Group will 
be held on Saturday, 12th February, 1944, at 3.15 p.m., 
National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. Applications for membership 
are cordially invited. 

Eric Leary, 
Chairman. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 


and 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 


5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS. 


Fiction: 


. 


‘Denison, Muriel. 


Bates, H. E. Bride comes to Evensford 


Bell, Adrian. Apple Acre . 
Chapman, H. W. To bea King 


Charteris, Leslie. Follow the Saint 
Charteris, Leslie. Saint goes West: 
Stories 


Collins, Norman. Anna .. 
Crofts, Freeman Wills. 
De La Roche, Mazo. Two Saplings 
Dickson, Carter. Seeing is Believing 
Field, Rachel. And now To-morrow 
Gielgud, Val. Confident Morning 
Greig, Maysie. Girl without Credit 
Greig, Maysie. Man to Protect You 
Graeme, Bruce. Son of Blackshirt 
Harvester, Simon. Let them Prey 
Heard, Gerald. Taste for Honey 
Hichens, Robert. New Way of Life 


Shovt 


Fear Ponies to Chaltont 


Hocking, Joseph. Deep calleth unto Deep 


Leslie, Henrietta. 
Lin Yutang. Leafin the Storm 
Lindsay, Jack. Stormy Violence 
Lorac, E.'C. R. Case in the Clinic 


Emily in Arlington Street -. 


Martindale, C. C. Jock, Jack and the Corporal 


O’Brien, Kate. Last of Summer 
Punshon,; E. R. Conqueror Inn 
Raymond, Ernest. 
Robins, Denise. 
‘“ Sea-Wrack.”’ 
Shanks, Edward. 
Sholokhov, Mikhail. 
Stevenson, D. E. Mrs. Tim : 
Tiltman, M. Hessell. Mrs. Morel 
Vercel, Roger. 


War Marriage . 


Juvenile: 


Carr, Mary Jane. 


Collins, Errol. Sea Falcon 


Stuart, D. M. 


Grade I: 


Sweetheart Jeunie and other Stories 


French: 


Balbaud; René. Cette Drdle de Guerre 


Miscellaneous: 


Andrews, C. F... Sermon on the Mount 
Carr, E. H.. Conditions of Peace 
Darling, F. Fraser. 
De Saint Exupéry, Antoine. 
Ferguson, Rachel. 
Gibbings, Robert. 
Glover, 
China 


Gray, A. Herbert. © Men, 


Was there Love once ? 


Six Bells (Short Stories) 
Elizabeth goes Home 
Virgin Soil hie ae 


St. Michael puts his Foot down 
Peggy and Paul and ari 


Susannah of thé Yukon aS) 
‘:Puncker, Charles A. Little Talks to Little Folks 
Child’s Day through the Ages .. 


Wild Life of Britate 
‘Flight to Arras .. 
Passionate Kensington 
Coming down the Wye ... 
A: E. Thousand Miles of Miracles in 


W omen faitd God 


Harrisson, Tom. Living among Cannibals 


Lewis, C./$! |, Preface to Paradise Lost 
Mackenzie, Faith Compton. 
Briars 
Mee, Arthur. Wonderful Year al 942) 
Micklem, Nathaniel. 
tion , oe 
Morrison, Ian. Malayan Postscript 
Morton, H. V.. Atlantic Meeting 
Northcott, R. Jf. Pat McCormick 
Owen, Frank. Our Ally China .. 


Napoleon at the 


Doctrine of our Redemp- 
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Vols. 
Paul, Elliott. Narrow Street : 6 
Sandwell, B. K. Canada 2 
Sava, George. Tale of Ten Cities 6 
Scott, John, Behind the Urals 4 


Scroggie, W. G., ed. Story of a Life in the Love 


of God .. 2 
Stapledon, Sir George. Plough-up Policy and 

Ley Farming: .. : 2 
Thompson, C. V. R. I lost my English Accent. 5 
Trend, J. B. South America, with Mexico and 

Central America as 2 
White, W. L. Journey for Margaret Hale #3 
Williams- Ellis, A. Women in War Factories .. 2 


ADVERTISEMEN IS 


ADVERTISING RATES: Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


MATRON REQUIRED. HOME FOR BLIND 
WOMEN, BOSTON. Up to fifteen residents. Par- 
ticulars on request. Apply, with two testimonials, to 
the Secretary, Boston and Holland Blind Society, 
25, Pen Street, Boston, Lincs. 


HOME TEACHERS EXAMINATION, 1944. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc- 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited 
to apply for particulars of a Correspondence Course to 
H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 17. (Enclose 
24d. stamp.) 


WANTED. Foreman Basketmaker for Blind Institu- 
tion. Must be fully experienced in making and costing 
of all types of Baskets. Previous experience in Blind 
Workshops a recommendation, but not essential. 
Apply by letter, stating age, experience, wages expected, 
and enclosing copies of testimonials, to Manager, 
Royal Blind Asylum, Edinburgh. 


SIGHTED FEMALE HOME TEACHER for Bir- 
mingham area. State age and experience. College of 
Teachers of the Blind Diploma and three recent 
testimonials required. Commencing salary up to £200 
per annum, plus 15s. 6d. cost of living bonus. Apply : 
Secretary, Royal Institution for the Blind, Court Oak 
Road, Birmingham, 17. 


N.I.B. NEEDS TYPEWRITERS. 

If any friends of the blind have typewriters for sale, 

can the National Institute for the Blind have first 

chance ? Standards or portables. Standard makes. 

In good working condition. Address: Secretary- 

General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND requires 
at its Home at Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth :— 

1. An Assistant capable of teaching Braille and 
typewriting. Person appointed will be required to 
assist with training in telephony for which tuition 
will be arranged. Salary £140 per annum resident. 

2. An Assistant capable of simple handcrafts to 
pastime standards and able to take substantial 
share in the household management. Salary £130 
per annum resident. 

Apply for application forms to Secretary-General, 

224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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CRAFT INSTRUCTRESS desires post. C.T.B. 
Certificate Machine Knitting. Write H. C., c/o Editor. 
THE NEw Beacon, 224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


THE CLEVELAND AND SOUTH DURHAM INSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE BLIND, MIDDLESBROUGH, require 


a female sighted Home Visitor/Teacher. The area will q 


be in North Yorkshire. Application Forms, to be 
returned by January 29th, can be obtained from the 
Secretary-Superintendent of the Institute. 


THE EAST SUSSEX ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND requires immediately a _ sighted (woman) 
HOME TEACHER for rural area away from coast. 
Applicants should possess Home Teacher’s Certificate 
and be able to drive a car, the running expenses of 
which will be refunded. Present salary £175 rising to 
£200, plus war bonus of {£29 18s., but a substantial 
increase in the maximum salary is now under con- 
sideration. Superannuation Scheme in force. Apply 
in own handwriting, giving full details of experience, 
age, and stating when free, together with copies of two 
recent testimonials, to Organising Secretary, E.S.A.B., 
165, High Street, Lewes. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 

Applications are invited from sighted females for the 
position of Home Teacher and Visitor for the Blind at 
a salary of £195 per annum (inclusive of travelling 
expenses) plus war bonus. 

Applicants must hold the Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind and should have had experience 
of blind welfare work. 

Applications should be addressed to the Director of 
Education, and should be delivered at the Education 
Office, Townhead, Rochdale, not later than 24th 
January, 1944. 

HARRY BANN, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Rochdale. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HOME TEACHERS OF 
THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the positions of sighted , 
female Home Teachers of the Blind, under 40 years of 
age, for duty in the Administrative County Area 
adjacent to Warrington or in Heywood and Whitefield. 

Certificated—{156 per annum, rising by four annual 
increments of £13 per annum to £208 per annum, plus 
war bonus at present £33 16s. per annum, together with 
travelling expenses. 

Uncertificated—-£130 per annum, plus war bonus, at 
present £33 16s. per annum, together with travelling 
expenses. 

Previous service as a certificated Home Teacher with 
a Local Authority or an Agency for the Blind will rank 
for service on the salary scale. 

The successful applicants will be required to pass a 
medical examination, and to contribute to the County 
Council Superannuation Scheme. The appointments: 
will be subject to one calendar month’s notice by either 
side. 

Applications in applicant’s own handwriting, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than two recent testimc- 
nials, stating age, experience and qualifications, must 
be received by the County Medical Officer of Health, 
County Offices, Preston, not later than Monday, the 
3lst January, 1944. 


GEORGE ETHERTON, 


Clerk of the County Council. 
County Offices, Preston. 
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THIS DEAF-BLINDNESS 


BY. MER 


* REMEMBER that one of my friends once said to me: “‘ You seem to be more idterested | in Deaf- 
Blindness than in The Deaf-Blind.’’ That is a statement which needs a qualified answer. 
From the human point of view I am deeply interested in The Deaf-Blind, for they share 
with me the problems and difficulties of being deaf-blind, and all my sympathy, born of my 
own experience, is with every one of them in his or her struggle in life. 
I want to help, but I can only help 1, first of all, I can solve or alleviate my own problems. 
And therefore, it is Deaf-Blindness which I must study: its effects on myself and on such 
other deaf-blind people as I can come to know as intimately as it is possible for one person 
to know another. If I can find a way to overcome certain problems which are common to all deaf-blind 
people, then I can help others to overcome them. 

So it is the study of deaf-blindness which engrosses me; the thing itself—a human being who 
is without sight and hearing. Can he, under any circumstances, overcome his handicap to an extent 
that will allow him to take a normal part in the life of the ordinary community amongst whom he 
lives? Is there anything in the fact of deaf-blindness itself which makes this impossible ? It is 
obvious that there are certain things which cannot be done without sight and hearing: but are those 
things of such a nature that they must cut him off from his seeing-hearing fellows ? 

Economically speaking, he is—in common with most hearing-blind people—at a great dis- 
advantage, for the avenues of profitable employment open to the blind at present, are few, but that is 
a matter for further investigation and it cannot be said that it is ““ impossible ”’ for a blind or deaf-blind 
person to become a useful part of the economic life of the community. 

It is in the social sphere that the word “‘ impossible ’’ is most frequently used. “‘ It is not possible 
for a deaf-blind person to take his place socially among sighted-hearing people.’’ That is the axiom 
which has come to be accepted by practically everyone—including the deaf-blind. But is it true ? 
Must deaf-blindness of itself, cut a person off from the ordinary world ? Isn't it possible for a deaf-blind 
person given the proper outlook, the right training and the right equipment, to mix with ordinary 
people and share in ordinary life, to the same extent as, say, a quiet type of sighted-hearing person 
would do? I believe it 7s possible and I have set myself the interesting task of testing my belief. 

But it needs a totally new technique. 
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Two factors combine to produce my chief 
problem, that of my isolation from the people 
around me. One is my deaf-blindness, the other 
is the reaction of those people to it. So I must 
study those people from a new angle. The first 
point which strikes me is this: that, to be 
accepted automatically by the general run of 
humanity, one must be like them. Anything 
unusual in oneself—a peculiarity of appearance, 
dress, manner of speech, creates an instinctive 
reaction in them. They do not feel utterly at 
home and although they may be kind, it needs 
an effort for them to accept one as being like 
themselves. Anything “ different’’ from the 
“pattern ’”’ will induce this shyness and awk- 
wardness in the average human being. 

So that the first thing I must do, is to minimise 
to the very utmost, any “ difference ’’ there is 
between me and the people around me. I must 
appear, act and speak always with the memory 
that my object is to make them forget that 
I am any different from themselves. In the 
matters which I cannot hide—such as the 
necessity of speaking to me on my hand instead 
of verbally—I must create such an atmosphere 
of casualness and naturalness that they quickly 
adapt their minds to the idea that these things 
are trivial differences. Neatness in attire, ease 
of bodily movement, liveliness and variety in 
the tone of the voice, use of the facial muscles 
and the eyes, to express oneself; a detached 
interest in discussing one’s deaf-blindness where 
people show interest in it and a careful hiding 
of the fact that one feels “ left out ’’ when one 
is not being spoken to. All these are very neces- 
sary to create the atmosphere of ease and 
ordinariness : but one must grow the habit of 
disseminating this atmosphere ; it must on no 
account be forced. One must train one’s mind 
to believe that one is just like other people. 
One must see the surroundings—no matter if 
one sees quite a different detail than is the fact, 
so long as one sees a general picture. Above all, 
one must study one’s companion carefully ; 
adapt one’s type of conversation to the type of 
person. To speak in careful English, on high 
politics or art, to a person who knows nothing 
of high politics or art and little of English, is 
perhaps to raise one’s own status in his eye, 
but it is not conducive to getting under his skin 
and finding a real friend in him. This study 
of a companion is a delicate affair, built up 
gradually as one listens to his talk. Initially, 
of course, we need to use a “ neutral’”’ type of 
conversation, for we have no means of gauging 
the type of person we meet, until we have had 
some amount of talk with him. 

Another point I note in my study of the general 
run of humanity, is that if you wish to be 
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accepted exactly as one of them, you must be ~ 


prepared to work a little harder and to make 
yourself a little more attractive to them to 
offset the additional trouble they must take in 
speaking to you. With some notable exceptions, 
the common run of humanity isn’t going to be 
“bothered ’’ unless it’s worth while. If you 
base your claim to his interest, on the grounds 
of sympathy with you, you may attract him 
for a time, but he will tend rather to avoid you 
than to be bothered to talk to you—if he thinks 
you will never know he has avoided you. 
Furthermore, it is not an appeal for sympathy 
that is my goal: I want to make my friendship 
attractive enough for itself, to induce people to 
take the extra trouble in order to obtain it. 

This being so, my object is to make that 
necessary trouble as insignificant as possible, 
to do this, I do not ask anyone to learn anything 
in order to be able to speak to me. I set myself 
to learn to read the language they already use 
and to read it so well that it is hardly any effort 
to speak to me. 

In this matter of the method of talking the 
same dislike of anything “ different’ obtains. 
To have to speak to a person with signs which are 
quite out-of-the-ordinary, so far as the general 
run of people are concerned, is to underline our 
difference. To speak to a person by any other 
means than verbally, is enough of a difference 
in itself, but at least they do recognise the Roman 
capital letters as a means of communication, 
and furthermore, it is much less conspicuous for 
them to print on the palm than to manual on 
the fingers ; so that they are much more ready 
to speak to me while walking in the street than 
they would be if they had to do the manual. 

A minor point I note, in my study, is that 
people are looking for something unusual in me. 
They are on the watch for any little peculiarity, 
because they cannot conceive that I can be 
ordinary when I cannot see or hear. This is 
only before they actually make contact with me, 
but it is worth remembering. One of our 
advantages—for there are certain advantages 
even in being deaf-blind—is that we can “ get 
away’ with much more than an ordinary 
person could. I mean, that the normal person 
is so puzzled by our state that he would accept 
almost anything we say about ourselves as fact. 
He is also ready to excuse any little clumsinesses 
in our manners—but none the less such little 
clumsinesses help to mark our differences from 
himself. 

But we can use this advantage. It can enable 
us to get past the usual tentative feelers which 
are the ordinary preliminaries of an acquaintance- 
ship. Our deaf-blindness opens the hearts of. 
ordinary people to us, and if we on our part offer 


| sympathy which is engendered by my handicaps 


| of our way to put him at ease. 


| contacting anyone we happen to meet. 
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a genuine friendship, it is accepted far more 
quickly and without so many qualifications than 
would be the case were we quite normally sensed 
people. That is the best use I can find for the 


—it is a key to open a quicker route to the hearts 


| of others, + 


. But, as another of my friends very shrewdly 
pointed out, all this technique of making friends 


_ and mixing with people is useless if one never 


has the opportunity of meeting people. So the 
next step, after working out the course to be 
followed and after equipping oneself with the 
necessary means of conversation, is to make the 
opportunities. 


| For those who can go out alone this is much 
| easier and little need be said, except that one 


must always remember that a stranger will be 
much more nervous of a contact with us than 
we are with him, and it is for us to go well out 
Most of us, 
however, must rely on a guide if we wish to go 
out into the world. This guide may be a relative, 


| afriend or a paid helper. In any case it is for 


us to educate him in the procedure to adopt in 


| order that we may make our own contacts. 


My wife began with no idea at all about the 
problem that confronted me, but I have now 
so taught her how to act that I can be sure of 
I im- 
pressed on her the necessity of leaving my part 
in the conversation to me. She is not to answer 


| questions about me, but is to tell me what is 


being asked and then it’s up to me to answer 
for myself, and not only that, but to get the 


| other person to ask me something directly on 


my hand. This needs self-confidence—one 


| friend calls it “‘ cheek,’’ but it is not cheek; 
| itis the confidence born of an urgent need. To 


me, it is all-important that I should speak for 
myself and be addressed as I would be if I could 
hear, and because this is so important to me 
I have conquered my natural shyness. If anyone 
thinks I am not shy by nature I can only smile 
wryly. It was a really great effort to force 
myself to be self-confident in these matters 
when I became deaf-blind. Only the determina- 


_ tion to be my own man helped me to grow this 


confidence. There have been some rebuffs, 
where a person was either too stupid or too 
nervous to attempt to write on my hand. In 
such cases I hid my mortification under a smile 


_ and passed off the incident with a “ never. 


mind, just tell my wife and she will tell me.”’ 


| However, such occasions are astonishingly rare, 
| and the more I try my technique, the more my 
_ confidence grows for I find that most people 


are so very pleased when they have made a trial 


| and succeeded. I do my own shopping in this 
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way ; my wife or other guide takes me in the 
shop and just touches me to show me that the 
assistant is waiting to serve me; I also get the 
assistant to speak on my hand. 

At home again I realised that I must adopt 
quite new tactics if I wanted to be able to meet 
anyone who called. Iam alone for the most part 
of the day. At first, I put a notice on my door, 
bearing the inscription “please walk in.” 
Some people have said I took a risk. Well, if 
I did, it was worth the taking, for it meant 
that I could meet any callers and do business as 
any other person would. But later, I evolved 
a patent bell and now I answer the bell as an 
ordinary person would do, and because I am 
able to talk to all and sundry, I have no fear 
of any caller. 

Still, I am not content. I must walk alone . 
and it must be walking as sighted people walk— 
with a free stride and confidently. I cannot do 
it unaided, but I can do it if I have a pair of eyes 
alongside. This matter of walking as sighted 
people walk is yet another instance of the need 
to appear ordinary. I have trained myself to 
walk with the very lightest of contact with my 
guide—a linked little finger only, with no 
contact apart from that—and I have also 
practised walking quite free, with the guide 
walking alongside but not touching me in any ~ 
way. All this entailed a considerable amount 
of strain initially, for I longed to feel the com- 
forting arm of my guide, but it led to a free 
carriage and confidence in walking. And now 
I want a dog, which will give me the necessary 
pair of eyes to enable me to walk freely. 

I can see no reason at all why I should not 
have a degree of social intercourse with my 
fellows, equal to that of a quiet sighted man ; 
but it has had to be worked for and I have had 
to throw away many of the pre-conceived ideas 
and inhibitions which are natural to us all. 
I have not yet won my battle, but I have gone 
some distance, and the attempt, in itself, gives 
a spice to life which is worth all the effort. 
“Impossible,” like ‘time,’ is relative. 


Tribute to a Great Blind Welshman 


The Rev. D. T. Evans lectured last month at 
Rhyl on the career of the late Rev. J. Puleston 
Jones, ‘“‘ a genius whom Wales should be proud 
of.” “He was a man,” said the lecturer, ‘ who, 
although blinded in childhood, possessed a clear 
vision on all matters pertaining to the Church 
and also everyday matters. He was a renowned 
preacher, philosopher and theologian. He with 
others founded the Dafydd ap Gwilym Society.” 
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HOME NEWS 


Hostel for the Blind of Herefordshire.—Last 
month the Herefordshire Public Health and 
Social Welfare Committee agreed to a recom- 
mendation of the Blind Welfare Sub-Committee, 
that the County Council be asked to approve a 
proposal that premises suitable for the provision 
of a hostel for eight to ten blind persons be 
acquired at the first opportune moment. A 
report presented by Mr. Bailey, Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee, called attention to the necessity 
for such a hostel, which had latterly become 
more urgent because of the difficulty which 
blind persons with no homes of their own found 
in obtaining accommodation suitable to their 
needs. Such premises, when adapted, would be 
handed to the County Association for the Blind 
on the understanding that they would staff, 
equip and run the hostel. The Committee also 
recommended the appointment of a special Sub- 
Committee to effect the purchase of suitable 
premises. 


Ministry of Food Staff's Gift to Wireless 
Fund.—Members of Lord Woolton’s former staff 
of the Southern Division of the Ministry of Food 
have raised {242 towards their former chief’s 
Christmas Day broadcast appeal for the 
Wireless for the Blind Fund. A cheque for this 
amount, together with an illuminated address 
of appreciation, was presented to Lord Woolton 
on 28th January at the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion. Lord Woolton, in reply, said that he 
intended to have the address framed. He said 
that he did not dare ask for more than £30,000, 
but so far they had received £72,000, a record 
response for an appeal of this kind. 


“Back to Work” Exhibition—An Exhibi- 
tion of outstanding interest to all concerned with 
the employment and general welfare of the blind 
is to be held at Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
between Wednesday, February 23rd, and Tues- 
day, March 14th. The Exhibition has been 
sponsored and is being run by the Ministries of 
Labour and Information. It will be opened at 
11.30 a.m. on Wednesday, February 23rd, by Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour, supported 
by Sir Walter Womersley, Minister of Pensions, 
and the Mayor of Westminster. 

The disabled men and women at the Exhi- 
bition will be seen working machines, performing 
intricate assembly, inspection and finishing 
operations, and doing representative types of 
clerical work. 

The demonstrators will include trainees from 
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the Ministry of Labour’s limb-fitting and re- 
habilitation centres, but the particular attrac- 
tion for those interested in the blind is that a 
prominent section will be devoted to a number 
of factory operations in which the blind have 
so amply proved their ability during the war. 
This section has been organised by the National 
Institute for the Blind and St. Dunstan’s, who 
have together provided 15 blind operatives. 

Economic efficiency will be the keynote of 
the Exhibition. Employers, who themselves 
pioneered this war-time experiment in employing 
the blind, have lent machines and released their 
blind staff for the occasion. Managers and fore- 
men have volunteered to attend the Exhibition 
to describe to visitors their own experience of 
blind factory operators. Some of the machines 
have been taken straight from the production 
lines, and the blind workers who will man them 
have undertaken to maintain a high output 
while the Exhibition is in progress. 

The Exhibition will be open from Io a.m. to 
6 p.m. each week-day. Admission will be free, 
and it is hoped that all who are interested will 
avail themselves of this opportunity of seeing 
the blind at work. Those who do not know what 
the blind can do in open industry could have 
no better opportunities of seeing the facts for 
themselves. Those who have been actively 
concerned in the employment campaign may be 
gratified to see this public recognition of their 
pioneer enterprise. 


Build Towns for the Blind.—Mr. Eric Hart, 
in a recent issue of the Southport Visitor, 
suggests that all blind persons should form 
themselves into a Union and agitate to be 
linked. up with the Atlantic Charter as one 
international unit. “‘ Waste no thought on 
money-grabbing,”’ he says, “‘ for the more money 
working people have in their pockets the less 
value they will get for it. Instead, enter the 
arena of town-planning schemes, and fight for 
one new town in every sizeable country to be 
designed exclusively for the blind; straight 
roads with embossed numbers at the corners, no 
kerbs to stumble over, no lamp-posts to run 
into, no hedges to scratch the face, no gates, no 
unnecessary steps, and quarter chiming clocks 
within sounding distance of each other. Thus 
the blind will always know precisely where they 
are without asking, and can keep an appoint- 
ment with anyone at any time in any part of the: 
city in safety, for there need be only one 
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‘(enclosed) road for goods traffic and sighted 
| officials in a hurry. 


' “T suspect the chief snag about blindness to 
' be intense boredom; work and recreation are 
ithe only cure. The able-bodied blind can 
| almost earn their own living, as the city could 
'be given a monopoly in basket-making, and, 
/perhaps, other goods. But plans for amuse- 
|ment, the layout of your city, and the sort of 
/work they would prefer, should be discussed in 
all homes of the blind. 


“You will thus attract blind persons of 
‘wealth, and blind persons above the average 
intelligence, to live in the city and sit on your 
‘town council. Shall we shirk the designing of 
special buildings, work, and amusement for the 
blind ? ”’ 


A Blind Minister Writes on ‘The Eyes of the 
Heart.’’—An interesting article with this title, 
appearing in a recent issue of Life of Faith, was 
contributed by a blind minister, the Rev. Neil M. 
|Robertson, of Writtle Congregational Church, 
‘Chelmsford. He was accepted as a theological 
student in 1929 at the Scottish Congregational 
‘Theological College, and Edinburgh University. 
| His first church was at Avonbridge, Stirlingshire. 
In 1938 he conducted services in churches of 
various denominations in and around London, 
and took up his present position in 1939. He is 
keenly interested in all Evangelical work, and it 


during the past few months the announce- 

ment by the National Institute for the 

Blind of several new Braille publications, 
‘including books of fiction, history, biography, etc. 
In 1941, owing to the Government limitation 
of paper supplies, the Institute had to cease 
‘publication of new books of general literature, 
confining its Braille literary publications to 
|periodicals and limited editions of the Panda 
|Series of topical books and light fiction, and 
using the remainder of its paper supply for 
‘reprinting educational and other essential books. 
Towards the end of last year, however, the 
Institute’s Braille Publications Board of 
Directors were in a position, by careful husband- 
ing of the limited quantity of paper available, 
‘to recommence, on a modest scale, the publica- 
tion of new books. The books have been and 
will continue to be printed at regular intervals 
'from the plates of about 100 completé new works 
prepared by the Institute’s blind machine tran- 


: Ritssnes of this Journal will have noticed 
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was at the Keswick Convention in 1935 that he 
first met his wife. 

“ Precious as the sight of the eye is, the sight 
of the soul is infinitely more precious,” writes 
Mr. Robertson. ‘‘ The apostle says, ‘we walk 
by faith, not by sight’ (2 Cor. 5:7). The 
paramount place which sight holds in the realm 
of the physical is held by faith in the realm of 
the spiritual; as the lamp of the body is the 
eye, so the light of the soul is faith. Faith, 
indeed, is the sight of the soul: thus the prayer 
of Paul for the Ephesian believers was not that 
they might have physical sight, but that the 
eyes of their hearts might be enlightened.”’ 


The Beacon and the Battle-—We have a most 
worthy namesake. The Beacon is the name of 
a newspaper produced aboard one of the most 
famous British aircraft carriers. It was reeled 
off the duplicators at 3 a.m. in the morning 
following one of the most critical days in the 
battle of Salerno. The News Editor, Petty 
Officer W. W. Spencer Waters, and five others, 
managed to produce the paper between actions, 
but were continuously interrupted in their 
literary work by calls to ‘“ Action Stations.”’ 
No wonder the ship’s Captain and the Admiral 
on board were surprised to find their Beacons 
neatly folded on their breakfast tables! THE 
New Beacon came through the Battle of 
Britain, but The Beacon came through the 
Battle of Salerno. Congratulations and a long 
life to it and its staff ! 


‘PUBLICATION OF NEW BRAILLE BOOKS RESUMED 


-scribers in London and Bournemouth. These 


plates have accumulated from early in 1941 to 
early in 1943, when their preparation had to 
cease, in order to reduce, in the national interest, 
the consumption of zinc. The blind transcribers 
have since been mainly engaged in manuscript 
work. 

The Braille Publications Board of Directors 
have earned the gratitude of blind readers by 
this forward step, especially in view of the fact 
that the Board’s production of Braille periodicals 
under war conditions compares very favourably 
with the production of letterpress periodicals, 
which in number, size and quantity have been 
reduced to a much larger extent than the Braille 
Press. 

This month the Board announces a slight 
increase in the number of Braille Pandas to be 
printed each month. It is hoped that this 
increase will suffice to meet the applications 
from intending subscribers which have been for 
some time on the waiting list. 
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DISABLED PERSONS (EMPLOYMENT) BILL 


“F-NHE Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Bill received a third reading in the 
Commons on the 4th February, and will 
be considered by the Lords within the 
next few weeks. Many private amendments 
were put down, but only one, aimed at restrict- 
ing the delegated powers of the Minister, was 
pressed to a division. The Government, how- 
ever, initiated or accepted a number of amend- 
ments, two of which will have an important 
effect on the blind. 


Two Important Amendments 


(rt) On a motion by the Minister of Labour, 
Clause 15 was amended to provide that “as 
far as is consistent with the efficient exercise 
of his powers ”’ the Minister shall, until facilities 
are available for all, give preference in rehabili- 
tation, training and employment under the 
schedule or quota to disabled men and women 
who have served whole time in the Armed 
Forces, the Merchant Navy, the Merchant Marine 
and in the Auxiliary Women’s Services, and to 
women who have served in the Auxiliary 
Nursing Services. The point should here be noted 
that men and women in the categories specified, 
will receive preference even though their dis- 
ability may not result from War Service. 

(2) The Minister of Labour introduced an 
amendment to Clause 15 (5) to enable Local 
Authorities to recover from the. Ministry of 
Labour expenses incurred by them when pro- 
viding, under any existing Act, rehabilitation, 
training and employment for the severely 
disabled. Speaking on this motion in the com- 
mittee stage on the 27th January, Mr. George 
Tomlinson explained that this amendment was 
designed inter alia to enable Local Authorities 
to continue the direct administration of Work- 
shops for the Blind under the Blind Persons Act. 


EMPIRE 


Welfare of the Blind in India.—We learn from 
Sir Clutha Mackenzie that the Central Advisory 
Boards of Health and of Education have set up 
a strong Committee of experts to assist and 
advise him in his important task of preparing 
a Report on the problem of blindness in 
India. The following members have been 
nominated by the Central Advisory Board of 
Health: Major General J. B. Hance, C.1.E., 
O.B.E., K.H.S., I.N:S. , Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service : Lieut.-Colonel E. Cotter, 
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The effect will be that Workshops for the Blind, 


unlike most other centres of sheltered employ- 
ment, may, if approved by the Minister, be 
administered by a Local Authority and not by 
the Public Corporation to be established under 
the new Act. Such Workshops, however, will 
be grant-aided by the Ministry of Labour. 


Other Relevant Amendments 


(rt) Mr. Tomlinson proposed an amendment 
to Clause 15 defining the “ severely disabled ”’ 
person for whom sheltered workshop employ- 
ment will be provided. Such-a person is one 


for whom ordinary employment would not be 


available, or who cannot ‘“‘ compete therein on 
terms comparable as respects earnings and 
security with those enjoyed by persons engaged 
therein who are not subject to disablement.” 


(2) In response to the wishes of a few members 
during the second reading, Mr. 
amended Clause g (1) of the Bill to provide that 
the Minister may, by Order, impose on employers 


of less than twenty-five persons the obligation — 


to engage disabled workers under the quota 
or schedule. Clause 9 as originally drafted 
limited this obligation to employers of more than 
twenty-five persons. 


(3) Mr. Tomlinson introduced an amendment 
to Clause 7 (1) making more precise the condi- 
tions under which the Minister may refuse 
registration. Some organisations, including the 
National Institute for the Blind, had expressed 
concern at the generality of the powers given 
to the Minister in the first draft of the Bull. 
Mr. Tomlinson’s amendment specifies that the 


Minister may refuse registration to an applicant © 
who is under age, has refused rehabilitation or — 


training, is not ordinarily resident in Great 
Britain, or ‘‘ is a habitual bad character.”’ 


NEWS 


C.I.E., I.M.S., Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India;  Lieut.-Colonel 
E; W: O’G. Karwan, C.LE., E.R. GS: 


Professor of Ophthalmology, Medical College, — 
Colonel Sir Jamshedji N. Duggan, © 


Calcutta ; 
C.I.E., O.B.E., F.C.P.S., D.O., Officer Command- 


ing, Indian Military Hospital, Bombay; Rao 
Bahadir Dr. K. Koman Nayar, Superintendent, — 


Government Ophthalmic Hospital, Madras; 


Sir- Henry Holland, C.I.E., Church Mission 


Society Hospital, Quetta. 


Tomlinson — 
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The following are the members nominated by 
the Central Advisory Board of Education: Mr. 
John Sargent, C.I.E., Education Adviser to the 
Government of India; Mrs. Ray, B.Sc. (Econ.) 
| London; Mr. A. S. Khan, I.E.S., Director of 
_ Public Instruction, Bihar ; Dr. U. M. Daudpota, 
| M.A., Ph.D., Director of Public Instruction, 
Pid Gee Gr. 1). -Silva,’.B.A., .M.B.E.t 
Director of Public Instruction, Central Prov- 
inces; Mr. W. G. P. Wall, M.Sc., I.ES., 
Director of Public Instruction, United Prov- 
inces ; Mr. Gaganvihani Mehta, M.A. 

Sir Clutha returned to his headquarters at 
Dehra Dun recently after a two months’ tour of 
various Provinces and States, and reports “‘a 
really deep and spontaneous desire to place 
blind welfare work on a very much better 
footing.”’ 

Home for War-blinded Canadians.—Plans for 
the establishment of a training centre for the 
blinded soldiers of the present war are being 
completed by the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind. A house has been secured at 
78, Admiral Road, in one of Toronto’s older 
residential districts not far from the business 
area. Arrangements have been made to make 
the necessary alterations. 

In this residence, the name of which has not 
yet been chosen, Canadian war-blinded (who 
| include as well as members of the armed forces, 
_ Canadian civilians whose sight is lost through 
| enemy action) will be given a home while under- 
| going training in Braille, typing and simple 
_ handicrafts at the Institute’s headquarters. 
| Further training will be given according to the 
| individual requirements and capabilities of the 
| men, and the facilities of the Institute for giving 
| instruction in business management, or in some 
' form of industrial employment, or in suitable 
professions, will be placed at their disposal. 
_..The house is a pleasant and commodious 
| dwelling of 16 rooms. It will have dormitories, 
| dining rooms, lounges and recreation rooms. 
| There will be an adequate house staff assisted 
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by members of the Voluntary Aid Detachment 
of the Canadian Red Cross. The purpose is, in 
fact, to conduct this home very much on the 
lines which have proven so successful, at 
St. Dunstan’s. 


A School for the Blind in Kenya.—Mrs. 
Barrell, a Salvation Army officer who with her 
husband has done valuable work for the blind 
in Jamaica, is now in Kenya. Helped by the 
Kenya Government, which has subsidised the 
venture, she opened a little school for the blind 
15 months ago, with Thomas as its first pupil. 
He had not always been blind, and had learned 
to read and write a little in his own Swahili. 
tongue before he lost his sight. To-day, after 
15 months, he can carry on a simple conversation 
in English, has some knowledge of Braille, and 
can type a simple English letter. Five other 
boys have joined him, and the school is well 
established. Arithmetic, the geography of their 
own country (“these blind lads can show you 
the way from Nairobi to the coast ’’), spinning, 
gardening, netting, are all among the subjects 
learned. The boys have learned to make 
camouflage nets as a spare-time occupation, and 
half of the money they earn in this way is set 
aside to help them when they come to leave 
school and have to make a start in life. March- 
ing, playing ball games, and singing are other 
out-of-school activities. 

Mrs. Barrell’s husband, administrative head 
of the Salvation Army in the East African 
territory, has dreams of founding a colony where 
the ex-service Africans who lose their sight in 
action may be established with their families, 
side by side with civilian men and women, and 
all be taught trades which will help them to 
become self-supporting. The plan may have to 
wait until the war is over, but even now the 
Salvation Army officers are hoping for a grant 
of land, and help in putting up. temporary 
buildings which will prepare the way for a large- 
scale development when peace comes. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


An Evangelist. in China.—Winifred Galbraith, 
| in her book “Men Against the Sky,” tells of 
_ men and women she met during a 15-year stay 
| in China. Among them was Pastor Mueller, 
| called to China (as he believed) to preach the 
| Gospel, but always thwarted by one call to social 
| service after another. A road had to be built, 
| huts had to be cleaned, orphan children cared 
} for. Among his orphans were two blind children, 
| and he taught himself Braille that he might 
teach them ; news of his work for them spread, 


and blind boys and girls, men and women, 
flocked to him from all parts of the Province 
that they too might be taught. Then came the 
war, and Pastor Mueller—thwarted still—was 
entrusted with the housing of refugees and their 
settlement on the land. Not till a crashing 
bomb came out of a clear sky one autumn 
morning, and destroyed all his work in the 
twinkling of an eye, did the way open at last 
for him to set out—without staff or scrip—to 
preach and fulfil his life’s ambition. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE BLIND WELFARE ASSOCIA- 


BEACON 


TION OF NORTHERN IRELAND 
By M. MARION CHRISTIE | 
Supervisor, Blind Welfare Association of Northern Ireland, 


(Concluded from last issue.) 


6. Social Centres and Handicraft Classes.— 
These continue to function with difficulty under 
war-time conditions. It is not easy to get a 
hall, it is rare to find voluntary workers to help, 
it is impossible to get food. But they still exist, 
in attenuated form, in Lisburn, Larne, London- 
- derry, Newry and Newtownards. 

We need more Social Centres, and more often 
—once a month is the most frequent at present— 
we need local committees of voluntary workers 
to help, and car owners who will bring in blind 
people from the rural districts ; we need more 
material for the handicraft classes. But the 
impediments to progress here are due to the 
war, and but another reason for looking forward 
to its end. (There is a legend in our office that 
one of our Home Teachers looks forward to the 
defeat of Japan, so that we can get pulp 
pereiile nee) 


7. Prevention of Blindness.—Our achieve- 
ments come under two headings :— 

(i) Research is always a slow process. ““ How 
did you lose your sight, Mr. Hogan?” “It 
was the nerves went up tomy head...... : 
“T got a dunt in the eye with a goat’s horn.”’ 
Little can be made from such replies. For the 
rest, most people answer “ cataract,’ that 
being a familiar label. Experience has taught 
us to disbelieve this frequently-given cause, 
but it is difficult to get accurate information. 
Hospital files are not easy of access, and it is 
understandable that an overworked hospital 
secretary will baulk at the prospect of looking 
through the files for a record of Mr. McCul- 
lough’s operation, when Mr. McCullough can 
only say he thinks it was the Benn Hospital 
he was in, and it might be a matter of five or 
six, Or even seven years ago. So that all we 
have achieved in this direction is a knowledge 
that statistics relating to the causes of blindness 
are necessary. 

(ii) Action.—This is where our Border-Line 
Register is of use. Particular attention is paid 
to the sight of these cases, and visits to doctors, 
hospitals and ophthalmologists are arranged 
where there is any indication that it would be 
helpful. There is a further matter with regard 
to school children and glasses. A Regional 
Education Committee informed us that fre- 
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quently a child is reeommended to wear glasses 
by the School Medical Officer, but the parents 
do not trouble to get the glasses. Where the 
parents are too poor to pay for them the Board 


of Guardians is empowered to do so, but the 
necessary application is rarely made. The Blind © 
Welfare Association undertake, on being sup-— 


plied with a list of the names and addresses 
of these children, to take the necessary steps 
to procure glasses and to call to see that they 
are being worn. ; 


The only way to get adequate data is to form — 


a Prevention of Blindness Committee, composed 
of ophthalmologists and persons interested in 
blindness. Our Voluntary Hospitals have not 
the time, staff or money for such research, and 
whilst the B.W.A. would gladly spend the 
time—albeit, it would be overtime—our staff 


have not the necessary medical knowledge. A ~ 


joint effort is required. It would also be of 
great assistance if blindness (no matter what 
its cause) were compulsorily notifiable. 


A curious anomaly is to be noted in the | 
legislation providing for the safeguarding of © 
eyesight in industry. The Factory Act (N.1.), 


1938, Section 50, requires that in certain speci- 
fied trades and processes protective equipment 
must be provided. But there is no compulsion 
upon the worker to use the equipment. It 


would appear that an order to this effect would © 


be a logical and maybe helpful step. 
8. Definition and Registration of Blindness. 


A person may require to be registered blind © 
by the Local Authority or by the State, or both. | 
It is the practice of the Local Authority to | 
accept State registration without further ex- | 
amination, and in both cases the “ definition ”’ | 
is that given in the 1920 Act, “so blind as to | 
be unable to do work for which eyesight is | 
Unfortunately, there is no form, | 
such as BD8, in general use in Northern Ire- | 
land. This means that there is occasionally | 
disagreement between ophthalmologists, and | 
we have several times dealt with cases where a | 
person, who had for years been receiving a | 
blind person’s grant from the Local Authority, | 
was at 40 years refused a State pension on | 
We have, 
on occasion, been able to obtain a reversal of | 


essential.’’ 


grounds of insufficient blindness. 


this decision. 


researches we have to conduct, 
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There are three things required: A clearer 
definition of blindness, the general use of an 
adequate registration form, and a_ periodic 
ophthalmological examination of all blind 
persons and border-line cases. 


9. Research and Statistics—I have already 
mentioned our register, the fundamental re- 
search we have undertaken. The various Social 
Surveys were noted in the section on -“‘ Finance.” 
We are at present conducting an inquiry into 
the numbers of employable blind people in 
Northern Ireland and their various capabilities. 

Thus, briefly, what we have done. What 
and what 
statistics we could usefully compile—this would 
be a never-ending list, were I to attempt to 
note them all. Causes of blindness, industrial 
and other; geographical areas of blindness (a 
clumsy phrase, but we notice there are areas, 
both urban and rural, with a high percentage 
of blindness), blindness according to age, occu- 
pation and mental capacity; they are all 
interesting and necessary, and still to be done. 


I must say emphatically that I believe careful 


research, the accurate compilation of statistics 


and a patient study of these, to be the primary 
necessities of all future welfare schemes, and all 
future legislation. I cannot too strongly urge 
the fundamental importance of this aspect of 
our work. Much of what we do is alleviative, 
a ha’penny worth of kindliness to an intoler- 
able deal of privation and despair, but this is 
a positive creative work, which therefore, 


despite its monotony, has a power and vital 


attraction lacking in many of our other 
activities. 
_IV.—BRIEF COMMENTS. 


Whilst we do not neglect the palliative 
services, our main energies, and all our thoughts, 
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are directed to the constructive aspect of blind 
welfare. One of our most important efforts in 
this direction was the evidence recently given 
by the Chairman, Honorary Secretary and 
Organiser before the Parliamentary Committee 
on Public Health, whose findings are shortly to 
be published in the form of a White Paper, and 
we are hopeful that good results will ensue from 
this. 


Non-Irish readers may have observed with 


interest that the B.W.A. has, like Hecate, 
three faces :— 


(i) It is the servant of the Local Authority, 
and 


(ii) It is at the service of the blind people 
(like many other voluntary agencies), and 


(iii) It acts also as a Regional Association. 


It would appear that in England different 
Voluntary Agencies banded together to form 
Regional Associations, whilst we in Northern 
Ireland started off with one central Association, 
which is spreading out and becoming localised, 
as time, money and the Local Authority permit. 
It is interesting to speculate on which is the 
better way ; myself, I must admit, that “ I’m 
well pleased with what’s my own.” 


Centralisation is to be commended in many 
ways, and certainly in so small a country as 
ours several smaller organisations would not 
serve as well, 


The rapid expansion of the B.W.A. in five 
years will not, I hope, give rise to the suspicion 
that we are a mushroom growth. What we have 
done we can stand over ; what we have achieved 
is sound. I believe the structure is a solid one. 
Rather does our rapid expansion show how 
great a need there was for a Blind Welfare 
Association. 


THE WIRELESS APPEAL LETTER BAG 


Lord Woolton drew aside, as it were, the 

black-out from thousands of English 

war-time homes and revealed a thousand 
Conversation Pieces, which are reflected in the 
letters received by those of us who dealt with 
the Appeal. We saw homes, where fathers or 
brothers were absent on Active Service, or were, 
in some cases alas, prisoners of war or missing. 
‘We were shown A.-A. sites where “ the boys ”’ 
made a collection. We entered an officers’ mess 
and saw the plate being passed round. In a 
boarding-house bed-sitting-room an elderly lady 


Fo: just five minutes on Christmas night 


was touched by the Appeal and sent five shil- 
lings, “given me for flowers.’’ In nurseries 
John and Margaret had been allowed to stay 
up beyond their bedtime in honour of Christ- 
mas and decided to give the sixpences they had 
got in the pudding. 

Some of the larger donations from individuals 
came in nice new thick envelopes, and were 
accompanied by double sheets of notepaper with 
“The Elms” or ‘Green Gables, Tel. 123” 
stamped at the top, and bore the rather im- 
personal message, “Col. and Mrs. Whyte- 
Browne enclose £5 (five pounds) in response to 
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Lord Woolton’s Appeal.’”’ But by no means 
all. Auntie Aggie (‘‘all the boys call me that’’) 
wrote on thin common paper and in an un- 
formed hand and told how she used to take 
theatrical lodgers, but now had boys from the 
aerodrome when they miss the last bus back to 
camp ; she said apologetically that perhaps ten 
pounds was rather a lot to send, but, after all, 
it was her own money and she did not see that 
it was anybody else’s concern. Many of the 
donors hoped that the £10 they gave would 
enable “‘ some ex-Service man or woman blinded 
in action ’’ to be given a set. And:they may feel 
assured that none will be overlooked. 

Collections came in from factories, Sunday 
Schools, family parties round the fire, carol 
singers (a host of these), young concert givers 
and actors (“‘ We did The Juvenile Governess. 
It was fun’), W.A.A.F., hospital wards, groups 
of Allied soldiers, schools and infirmaries, in- 
cluding “‘ The Grannies’ Room ”’ at one Poor 
Law Institution. 

Then there were the letters and gifts of the 
children. Perhaps most attractive of all these 
was a photograph of Miss Amanda Murray (she 
did not send her address, so could not be thanked 
for her postal order), fat, dimpled and beaming, 
and bearing the message, “Amanda Murray 
thanks Lord Woolton for her orange juice ”’ on 
the back. There was John who, helped I suspect 
by daddy, accompanied his ten shillings with a 
balance sheet that included ‘ Unattended 
Church Collection, 6d.’”” among its items. And 
Cuthbert, aged 10, who wrote that he had been 
‘““much impressed ’”’ and “had felt it his duty 
as a Boy Scout ’”’ to hand round a plate among 
members of his family. Cuthbert, in a moment 
of weakness, began to sign himself ‘‘ Yours 
affec ,’ but remembered in time, and, 
crossing out this display of emotionalism, 
substituted the sterner and more manly “ Yours 
faithfully.”” I should, according to the laws of 
‘specials,’ have sent Cuthbert the children’s 
letter, but I decided that the “‘ Dear Sir’’ of the 
adult letter was more appropriate and would 
give more satisfaction to the recipient. Jacque- 
line Veronica was more artless, and three years 
younger; she accompanied her gift with a 
crayon picture and a row of kisses after her 
name, and it. was with some satisfaction that 
I too put a neat little row of crosses after the 
Secretary’s per pro signature. Poor Marjorie 
wrote a rather pathetic little note: “I am ill 
and cannot run about. I miss the cinema and 
Mickey Mouse. I like the wireless, but I do 
miss Romany.” 

Among the smaller amounts sent by indi- 
viduals were some of the most touching. An 
agricultural labourer—evidently an old man— 
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contributed the whole of his first week’s in- 
crease In wages, many old age pensioners sent 


donations, and several people contributed their 
one and only Christmas gift of a few shillings. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting sidelights. 
shown by the letters received has been their 
evidence of the immense affection, as well as 
respect, in which Lord Woolton is held. ‘“‘ You 
are a Good man,” writes one old lady in shaky 
script. Many speak of their excellent Christ- 
mas fare (“‘ We did wish Hitler could have seen 
us sitting down to dinner to-day,’’ wrote Mrs. 
Brown of Bow), and many more wrote warmly 
of the day-to-day success of the rationing 
Scheme in the present war and its complete 
freedom from class favouritism. Of course, a 
few donors took the opportunity of riding their 
own pet hobby horses—urging the provision of 
more light railways, less whisky in bars, oranges 
for adults, and so on. But, on the whole, Mass 
Observation certainly shows that Lord Woolton 
is the people’s favourite, and they look to him 
with trust in his new office as Minister of 
Reconstruction. | 

Only one of the “specials”? handed to me 
contained no contribution. In its place was a 
long letter asking ‘“‘ His Lordship ”’ for a loan 
of £50, and enclosing letters naively showing 
that the same request had already been unsuc- 


cessfully made to Lord Nuffield and other 


philanthropists. 

In the fifth year of the war the Wireless for 
the Blind Appeal has brought in 66,747 
donations—to a service which has nothing to 
do with the war. Does not such a response to 
a five-minutes talk show that there are in this. 
country a vast number of kindly people— 
which augurs well for the post-war world ? 


M.G.T. 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. R. B. HuGuHeEs-BuLter, C.I.E., C.B.E., 
who resigned from the Executive Council of the 
National Institute for the Blind last year, has 
consented to continue to act as the Honorary 
Estates Adviser to the Council. 


* * * 


An account recently appeared in the Press of 
the voluntary work for the blind of CANON 
WILLIAM HERBERT KYNASTON, the 81-year-old 
Librarian of Lincoln Cathedral. His hobby 
is Braille writing, and for the past 20 years 
he has been transcribing famous English, 
French, German, Latin and Greek works into 
Braille for the Students’ Library of the National 


Institute for the Blind. He passed his Braille — 


Proficiency Test in 1920. 


hed ao 
Published by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for land Street, 
the Blind. London, W.1. 


A SOCIAL CENTRE 


N a letter to the press, quoted elsewhere. in this issue, a correspondent suggests the novel and 
somewhat startling idea of a town specially laid out for habitation by the blind, fully equipped 
not only with suitable dwelling places and roadways, but with factories wherein the inhabitants. 
could earn their living. This is carrying segregation to the extreme, and we believe that there 
are few blind people who would be found willing to forsake their familiar neighbourhoods in 
order to constitute an area which would truly be a “ Country of the Blind.” 


But there are aspects of the idea which are attractive. Although, as we have frequently 

said, the happiest blind people seem to be those who, oblivious of their merely physical handicap, 

mingle most with all sorts and conditions of men, there is no doubt that many blind people find true 

| companionship, which is so often formed between those confronted with similar difficulties, in 

| constant contact and converse with their blind fellows. The Fellowship of the Blind, which does not 

| imply, of course, segregation, is not a negligible factor in Blind Welfare, and calls, we think, for 
| extensions of activity in many directions. 


For instance, a Social Centre for the Blind in London and other big cities would, in our opinion, 
| be of immense practical value to the blind, especially to those who occasionally visit the cities. In 
| these days, all travellers are confronted with exasperating difficulties in finding suitable and 
_ comfortable lodgings, and, in the case of the blind traveller, these difficulties are considerably 
| augmented. It is idle to ingore the fact that blind people are not welcomed as lodgers—not, we believe, 
| from any feeling of unkindness towards them, but simply because people with sight are so often 
| ignorant and, therefore, nervous of the blind. They imagine all sorts of difficulties in accommodating 
| ‘blind people. How are they going to find their way in and out of their rooms ? How are they going 
| to wash and dress themselves ? How are they going to eat, drink, shop and spend their spare time ? 


The staff of a Social Centre for the Blind would know that all these difficulties are mostly 
| imaginary. They would know that most blind people can fend for themselves provided their entourage 
| is not one in which the state of blindness is an unfathomed mystery. They would be equipped to 
_ give the slight aid and adopt the right attitude which immediately put the blind at their ease. Blind. 
people would be the normal guests, and the accommodation and amenities of the house would be 
adapted to their convenience and comfort. The design and equipment of the building would not 
constitute a series of pitfalls for the unwary unseeing; every room, passage, stairway, fitting, would 
| be conceived to function as a guide. There would be a Braille Library, a reading room with Braille 
| periodicals, a writing room with Braille machines and paper, a Talking Book room, a Wireless room. 
Above all, there would be an Enquiry Bureau, and there blind visitors would be able to obtain all 
the information which would facilitate their business or their pleasure in the city. 


_ The establishment, equipment and staffing of such a Centre would no doubt be expensive, but 
when we hear, on all sides, of clubs for all kinds of specific groups of people, we cannot but think 
that the blind, who need this kind of social convenience perhaps more than any other group of the 
community, have been woefully neglected in this direction. 


Rather than confine the blind in a Blind Town, we would advocate all measures which would 
help the blind to move freely from one town to another. One of the inexorable facts of blindness is. 
_ its limitation of physical motion. It deprives an active person of the mainspring of his existence 
|. —action, or at least freedom of action. A Social Centre for the Blind, run on large lines, run with 
competence and enthusiasm, would, we think, be an extremely beneficial aid towards freedom of 
action, and would give blind travellers, blind visitors, blind students—in fact, all blind citizens of 
to-day who are anxious to play their part in an age of swift and smooth movement—exactly what 
they most need: understanding, correct information and suitable environment at the right time. 
and in the right place. | THE EDITOR. 
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MAPS FOR THE BLIND 


By LEONARD HARDCASTLE 
VI.—Summary and Conclusion 


{i) Summary 


We now come to the last of this series of 
articles on ‘‘ Maps for the Blind.” In them, 
I have endeavoured to show the difficulties 
~anvolved in whatever attempt is made to dis- 
cover the most practicable solution to the 
problem. For that reason, I have dealt with 
the purpose for which maps are designed and 
how the features they depict are presented to the 
public—z.e., the sighted community—ranging 
from the simple black and white map to the 
multi-coloured atlas or wall-map of the class- 
room or lecture hall. We concluded that the 
primary function of a map is to show the relation- 
ship of one place or region to another and that 
this was equally true of maps for the blind as 
for the sighted. 

In the second article we dealt with the problem 
of certification of blindness in relation to maps. 
We considered the problems of defective vision 
ranging from just below normal (7.e., below 
‘6/6 Snellen) to certifiable blindness (i.e., below 
3/60 Snellen), pointing out the limited areas 
visible to persons with varying degrees of visual 
acuity, referring to maps measuring approxi- 
mately 10 feet by 12, in which names are inserted 
to meet the requirements of children with a 
visual acuity ranging between 6/60 and 6 /24— 
the standards recommended by the Government 
for sending children to be educated in a school 
for partially sighted. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the latest of these maps completed 
some six months ago. The title name is stencilled 
m “ Econasign’”’ 4-inch letters which corre- 
spond roughly to Snellen 6/60. Thus the words 
““Europe ’’ and “ Atlantic Ocean ”’ are the only 
ones which a child with an acuity of 6/60 could 
see at 6 metres (20 feet). The names of the 
towns are 14-inch stencils and correspond to 
Snellen 6/24. The 6/60 child could read them 
at 2$ metres (8 feet approximately). The letter 
““E” which the girl on the left is holding up 
is a true Snellen letter drawn specially to 
demonstrate the size each letter would have to 
be in order to meet the requirements of the 
3/60 person at 6 metres. It measures 7 inches 
square and should be read by a fully sighted 
person at 120 metres. Therefore its correct 
terminology is “Snellen 6/120.” Still further 
to the left is part of the pence table in 4-inch 
figures. Again some idea of the requirements to 
meet the needs of the child with an acuity of 
6 /60 can be gained. 
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The next two articles dealing with the history 
of maps for the blind showed the progress which 


had been made from 1784 to the present day. © 
Here, we paid equal tribute to those pioneers of — 
past days—both those who had succeeded and ~ 
those who had not—who showed that they had © 
some knowledge of the problem to be tackled. — 
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We particularly mentioned the Boyles—the © 


original G. R. Boyle, who designed the first 


individual maps for the blind to which I have — 
attached his name, and his son Arthur Boyle, — 


who designed the Maps and Guides of 1927. 


Tribute was also paid to those teachers who had — 


made their own maps, either in plaster of paris, — 


flour and water, plywood, or any other medium ~ 


and inserted names on them. 

Finally, we stated that. naming a map in 
Braille presents almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties, and yet a map with no names on tt 
conveys no new information to any one—blind 
or sighted. We showed that a fretsaw outline 
map measuring 30 by 40 inches does allow for 
the insertion of names in Braille and such maps 
should, therefore, find some place in any school 
or college for the blind. The new individual map 
of England and Wales was the first attempt to 
reach a compromise solution to the problem of 
naming an individual map for the blind. 

In the fifth article of the series we showed 
how the teaching of geography to the blind 
could be put on a scientific basis to meet the 
needs of the blind as it has been done to meet 
the needs of the sighted community: I had 
approached the subject from the geographical 
point of view and outlined a scheme of work. 
Dr. Lissau had dealt with the psychological 
problems, whilst Miss Pratt showed how blind 
children could make maps for themselves, and 
Mr. Tunley showed how a voluntary society 
could be run to assist in making maps for the 
blind which would be almost prohibitively 
expensive to produce on a commercial basis. 


(ii) Conclusion; Future Maps 

With all this accumulative evidence before us 
what practical propositions can be made to assist 
in the production of new maps after the war ? 

Firstly, I would say that good progress has 
been made in the right direction. By the view 
of the majority of blind persons (in this country 
at any rate) Braille maps should be discontinued 
and maps of the new papier maché style be 
developed. In these maps the physical relief 
should be more pronounced—more like the old 
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papier maché maps of England and Wales. 
Names should be inserted wherever possible 
and suggestive lettering in other cases. It is 
an impossibility to name towns in full in Braille 
on a map measuring 18 by 20 inches. 

Secondly, I consider that before it is decided 
to put any geographical text book into Braille 
it should be revised to meet the needs of the 
blind and all references to maps should be made 


- to those specially prepared to the blind, and that 


such maps should be superimposed upon one 
specially prepared for certifiable partially-sighted 
children. Beyond this I,am not prepared to go 
alone. This brings me to my third and most 
important recommendation. 

Thirdly, I would suggest to the National 
Institute for the Blind and the College of 
Teachers of the Blind that a Joint Sub-Committee 
be formed to include representatives of all types 
of schools for the blind, together with technical 


Yepresentatives of the National Institute and 


at least one expert map manufacturer. At 
least one or two totally blind persons expert or 


genuinely interested in the problem of maps for 


the blind would also be essential members of such 
a committee. Their opimion would carry very 
great weight and im matters of methods of repre- 
sentation of a feature on a map would be 
final. 

Before that body, I would lay certain questions 
and ask them to prepare their answers and 
bring them to the next meeting, where they 
would be discussed freely. The next step would 
be to draw up a plan of action—to allocate 
certain tasks to certain people—.e., preparing 
the various maps, text books, etc. From this 
point onwards, the committee would be called 
to give its opinion of any prepared map or book 
and to suggest any improvements, or to approve 
of its publication. 

If these suggestions were adopted, I am con- 
vinced that the resources (financial or material) 
not only of the National Institute, but of the 
country would be much more economically used 
than by publishing a book or map and running 
the risk of it being a failure and thrown upon 
the scrap heap, having wasted thereby, valuable 
time, material and money. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
‘The Problem of Walking Alone.”’’ 


Sir,—In your January issue Dr. L. Fuchs 
draws attention to a statement in a letter of mine 


published in the previous issue, which again 
refers to Dr. Fuchs’ article of the month before 
that. I said that, on Dr. Fuchs’ own showing, 
a blind man could quite easily move about his 
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own room from memory alone. Unfortunately 
I have been unable to look up the passage which 
led me to make this statement, as I had to pass 
on the book to other readers; but I recognise 
that it does not agree with his general views as 
set out in the main body of the article. With 
those views I was quite well acquainted at the 
time of writing, but one may sometimes lose 
sight of the general position, momentarily, 
through concentrating on one point in isolation. 
Naturally, it was not my wish to misrepresent 
Dr. Fuchs’ opinions, and on this account I offer 
him my apologies for having done so. 


Yours, etc., 
W. H. COATES. 


To the Editor. 


White Sticks for the Deaf-Blind. 
Sir,—I read with interest, in the December 
issue of the Braille Rainbow, the suggestion that 
black handles to white sticks would indicate 
that the user is both deaf and blind. 


The Ministry of Transport is quite correct 
when it says that the black handle would not be 
seen by motorists. Before the war I tried a red 
handle, but the hand covered most of it, leaving 
just a half-inch in front and at the back. 


I have been speaking to some police friends. 
of mine about the following idea, which they 
think is better than anything on the handle. 


A black band is painted four inches from the 


handle, in the place where a piece of silver or — 
metal is sometimes found. This black painted 


band should be two inches broad, and the only 
persons to use the White Stick with the Black 
Band should be the Deaf-Blind. 


Three of my motorist friends say it should be 
adopted. We tried it out by tying a black piece 
of cloth two inches broad round the stick, and 


- a motorist says in daylight he could see it fairly 


well a hundred yards away. But he added that 
it could not be very well seen in the black-out. 


I am myself totally blind and deaf, and can 
go anywhere alone. Sometimes vehicle drivers. 
shout : “Go across!’’ but I don’t hear. 


If motorists can learn to know that the user 
of a white stick is blind, surely they could learn 
as easily and quickly that the user of a white 
stick with a black band is deaf as well as blind. 
Passers-by would also notice us more easily 
and see us across the crowded roads. 


Yours, etc., 
G. GODFREY. 


RE 6 Bae 
PUBLICATIONS 


First Aid Treatment of Industrial Eye Injuries. 


An article bearing this title appeared in The 
British Journal of Ophthalmology for December, 
1943, and was written by Col. R. M. Dickson, 
Director of the Ross Foundation. He gives an 
account of six months’ experience of the new 
First Aid Treatment of eye-injuries in Scottish 
collieries, some details of which were given in 
THE NEw BEAcOoN for last May (page go). 


The treatment is the use of Io per cent. 
albucid soluble eye-drops, applied by means of 
a small rubber sponge, and the results obtained 
were most encouraging. Of 1,832 eye injuries 
treated with the drops nearly 96 per cent. 
returned to work without loss of time. Thirty 
collieries were involved in the experiment, and 
the efficacy of the treatment was so evident 
that it was decided to encourage its use over a 
wider field.. Thirty factories were therefore 
selected for trial (including iron and steel works, 
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chemical works, ship-building, rubber and 
tobacco factories), and the experience of six 
months proved “ very gratifying,’ nearly 99 per 
cent. of the eye injuries (almost 12,000 in number) 
returning to work without loss of time. 


The eye drops have already been recommended 
by the Ministry of Fuel and Power for use as. 
First Aid treatment in collieries throughout the 
country. 


The Ross Foundation is to be congratulated 
on its practical contribution to the war-effort 
and for a piece of research that must have saved 
not only many hours of time in the collieries, 
but much unnecessary suffering. 


Occupational Diseases of the Eye _ 
Industrial Eye Injuries, by Sir Arthur 
MacNalty, at one time Chief Medical Officer to 
the Ministry of Health, is a reprint of a lecture 
delivered in Oxford two years ago, and originally 
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©The New 


published in the British Medical Journal for 
February 7th, 1942. 


It opens with the hope that after the war an 
international classification of the causes of 
impaired eyesight and blindness may be 


attempted, and the writer then groups the 
occupational diseases affecting eyesight under 
the three headings (a) those resultant from 
exposure to heat rays ; (b) miners’ nystagmus, 
and (c) those which result from the toxic effect 
of such substances as lead, derivatives of ben- 
zene, carbon bisulphite and wood alcohol. Later 


| in the paper he treats of occupations which 


specially involve the danger of eye accidents, 
such as factory work, quarrying, mining, road 
mending, hedging, and makes suggestions for 
the prevention of eye injuries—e.g., correction 
of common eye-defects in workers, detection 
of the “ accident-prone,”’ well-equipped first- 
aid centres in factories, education by talk and 
leaflet, better lighting, protective appliances. 
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The lecture ends with a plea for more research 
into industrial eye injuries, as an important 
factor not only in relation to the individual 
worker’s well-being but in National Economy. 


A Guide Dog Magazine 

Forward, No. 2, is the November issue of the 
Bulletin of News and Information for Guide- 
Dog Owners, and can be had in Braille by any 
guide-dog owner on application to the Editors, 
23, St. Fabian’s Drive, Chelmsford. Its type- 
script copy shows that it covers a wide field 
of subjects of interest to dog-owners, from advice 
on health and welfare by a veterinary surgeon 
to stories by those who have found out for 
themselves what the companionship of a dog 
can mean. Capt. Alan Sington writes at some 
length of the beginnings of the guide-dog 
movement, “‘ the youngest guide-dog owner ”’ 
writes of Wix, and Thelma, herself a guide-dog, 
contributes an article ‘‘ For guide-dogs only.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND | 


One of Brighton’s Most Hard Working 
Citizens.— The Brighton and Hove Gazette, com- 
menting on the fact that the second part of the 
recent New Year’s Honours List was largely com- 
posed of awards to the ordinary man or woman, 
decided to publish its own Honours List of local 
people as worthy of praise and recognition as 
any in the country. Heading its selection was 
Mr. Albert E. Williams, of Islingword Road, 
the blind National Savings organiser. From 
starting one street, Mr. Williams became an 
area leader, and is now a divisional leader for 
Brighton’s north-eastern division, which has a 
population of over 35,000. In that district there 
is now hardly a street without a Savings Group 
started by Mr. Williams, and his band of 
voluntary helpers. All his co-workers have been 
inspired by his example, and he has done much 
to stimulate the drive. He is a member of the 
Brighton War Savings Executive Committee 
and recently attended the National Savings 
Conference in London as a delegate. He types 
all his correspondence, he goes everywhere by 
himself, he turns out for every ‘‘Alert”’ as 
leader of a street Fire Guard party, he is salvage 
steward for the district, he is well over 50 years 
of age. Truly, one of Brighton’s most hard 
working citizens. 


Blind Wireless Operators.—The quality and 


~ volume of ‘‘ Music While You Work ”’ and other 


radio transmissions are regulated by two blind 
men. 


The task requires very accurate manipulation 
of switches and levers and a most sensitive 
faculty of hearing. These men, who work in 
shifts throughout the day and night with 
another technician, are Edward (‘‘ Pat’’) Quinn, 
a former private in the Pioneers Corps, who was 
blinded by the explosion of a bomb, and Lot 
(‘‘ Nobby ”) Clark, R.A.M.C., who became blind 
a few years ago from the effects of injuries 
received in the 1914-18 War. Pat Quinn has 
also lost his left hand, but despite this further 
handicap is mest dexterous and resourceful with 
the use of a cuff to which is attached a slotted 
“finger,” which enables him to operate the 
switches with equal skill to the normal operator. 
Both received their preliminary training at St. 
Dunstan’s. 3 


These men work in a small room at Chelsea, 
the Control Headquarters of the British Relay 
Wireless Company. Their control board may be 
compared with the console of an organ, the 
“stops” on the right and left panels being a 
series of levers which switch on or off or duplicate 
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the various programmes. The centre panel 
contains the meter, the sensitive hand of which 
indicates the voltage which influences volume. 


This metér, of course, is useless to the blinded 
operator, but, after considerable research and 
experiment by the firm’s technician and St. 
Dunstan’s experts, Mr. F. S. Scott, the firm’s 
chief engineer, has invented a “ box of tricks ” 
into which every reading of the meter can be 
transmitted. These readings in turn operate a 
bell which tells the blinded operator what the 
meter records. 


Reception comes from two sources. The 
programmes are then sent out by telephone line 
to about 40 different stations in the Metro- 
politan area and in the Provinces, and again 
relayed to private houses and industrial firms, 
where they operate loud speakers. There are 
between 50,000 and 60,000 subscribers in the 
service, and it is the job of the blinded “ Con- 
trol”? to regulate the transmissions and to 
tune-in to the desired programmes. 


Nobby Clark describes the work as “ very 
simple.” ‘One has to concentrate on one’s 
job,” he says, ‘“‘ but in time it becomes almost 
automatic. And that little buzzer, or the bell, 
soon lets you know if you wander.” 


Mr. Scott, however, says the description is 
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too modest. “ The work is delicate of manipu- 
lation and the blinded men perform it with 
great efficiency and skill. They must be given 


the credit of having mastered the intricacies of 


the variety of delicate operations with great ~ 


patience and courage. My firm is exceedingly 
pleased with the men and their work. It 
demonstrates a new field of employment for 
the blinded Service men and women.” 


Fortitude The Guide 


During Blindness. 


Badge of Fortitude has been presented to Miss: 


Anne Ibbettson, of Burley, Leeds, for her con- 
sistent cheerfulness during a long illness, which 
was. accompanied by blindness. She was a 


W.A.A.F.’s. 


Captain in the Guides before joining the 


Blind Man’s Heroism.—The Royal Humane 
Society's Testimonial on Vellum was presented 
last month to a blind man, Mr. James Pate, of 
Maryhill, Glasgow, for rescuing a 24-year old 
boy from the sea at Inellan. Mr. Pate heard 
shouts when sitting on the rocks and when told 
that someone had fallen into the water he asked 
to be taken to the scene. Fully clothed, guided 
by the shouts of onlookers, he swam towards. 
the boy and, with some difficulty, brought him 
ashore. 


REVIEWS 


KEP 


Middlesex Association for the Blind.—The 
Association devotes a good deal of its space to 
its Homes (three in number at the time of 
writing, but with a fourth in prospect) and some- 
thing of the happy atmosphere which evidently 
characterises the Homes manages to make 
itself felt in the Report. We read that the blind 
people can “‘ hobnob with each other at rather 
close quarters with a minimum of friction,” 
that “‘Old hatchets are then buried for the 
moment and often never disinterred,”’ that 
“birthdays both of party and staff are real 
celebrations ’’ and that “‘many diehards are 
so tough they can sit out practically all the 
year round ” (this of old people many of whom 
are over eighty years of age). It all has a cosy 
friendly ring. It is good to read, of the able- 
bodied blind, that ‘the number who find 
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employment in munition works grows” and 
that over fifty men and women have found 


work in this way, including some men of over. 


sixty, hitherto written-off as unemployable. 


Northampton (Town and County) Association. 
—Looking back is always a rather fascinating 
occupation and the Northampton Report in- 
cludes some interesting tables which show the 
development of blind welfare during the past 
dozen years. The number of blind persons. 
employed at the workshops has only risen 
from 28 to 34 but wages from £1,079 to £2,071, 
augmentation from {1,121 to £2,371, and the 
trading deficit which rose from £513 in 1932 to 
nearly double that figure in 1939 has been wiped 


out, and there was a profit of {£895 in 1943. | 
Today, 36 persons are employed, but details as. 


to wages and augmentation and profits are not 
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yet available, though the fact that ‘‘ far more 


orders than we could possibly cope with” 
have been received is a healthy augury. 


Royal Dundee Institution.—In spite of short- 
age of raw materials, the Institution is able to 
_ report a large volume of work for Government 
| Departments, resulting in an increase in sales 
of nearly £5,100 over the previous year, which 
_ itself had exceeded the total for 1941 by nearly 
£4,000. Full-time work has been provided for 
89 adults, and the training department numbered 
I5 blind persons. Wages increased by over 
£1,200, augmentation by over £300, the per 
capita grant by nearly £500. A tribute is paid 
_in the Report to the excellent work done by its 
_ Staff in spite of wartime difficulties, and there is 
| a note of appreciation of the long service of the 
_ Matron of the Dagleish Hostel, Miss Crawford, 
_ who has retired. 


Empire 


_ Victoria Memorial School, Bombay.—Owing 
_to war conditions this school appears to have 
| been closed since March, 1942, but the Report 
“gives an interesting account of the year’s work 
up to that date. There were 72 pupils on the 
‘roll, mainly Hindus. Elementary education 
‘is given, and industrial training in canework, 
_Weaving, sewing and such other handicrafts 
_as can be carried on in the pupils’ own homes. 
Out of school activities include folk dancing, 
_the running of a school magazine, visits to the 
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cinema and indoor games. The school has its 
own orchestra of Indian music, and the boys 
have introduced a code of musical notations 
for transmission of messages devised by them- 
selves which has given them much pleasure. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind.—For 
a quarter of a century the Institute has been 
at work, and the present Report is ‘‘ the crown- 
ing record of these twenty-five years of growing 
expanding services.” It is a Report with many 
high-lights, but perhaps the most remarkable 
of them all is the fact that nearly 1,100 blind 
men and women are at work and last year 
earned over a million dollars. An interesting 


. development of war-time has been the employ-- 


ment of 25 blind men and women on the 
Institute premises, where they are engaged on 
sub-contracts for assembly operations; they 
are a group who are not normally employable 
in outside industry, but who, in the special 
conditions that prevail, are able to contribute 
their part to the country’s needs. Very wisely 
the Institute, which has also been able to place 
a number of capable blind men and women in 
factories, is not resting content because the 
position is temporarily satisfactory, but is 
investigating the possibilities that a post-war 
world may offer, through a Committee of men 
eminent in the industrial and economic spheres. 
This Committee will, in the words of the Report, 
“analyse the whole employment situation to 
develop an improved technique in vocationai 
guidance and industrial expansion.”’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
| a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 


Dances : Sieg, 
19117 - Berlin, I. I Left my Heart at the Stage 
Door Canteen, Song Fox-Trot a Of 
19118 Dexter, A. Pistol Packin’ Mama, Song 
Fox-Trot a ea) 
1g119 Schwartz, A. I’m Riding for a Fall, 
Song Fox-Trot : o 6 
19120 Schwartz, A. The Dreamer, Song Fox- 
0) Ae , : o 6 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 
_ Blind residents in the British Empire are charged 
one third of the quoted (cost) price. 
| Biography : 


_ 18825-9 Madame Curie, by Eve Curie, translated by. 


| Vincent Sheean. 5 vols. 7s. per vol. . 
Blindness and the Blind: 
IQI51 Blind Welfare after the War (N.I.B. Bulletin 
No. 15). Pamphlet. 2s. 6d. 


Fiction : ice. 
18286-90 The Marquis of Carabas, by Rafael Sabatini. 
5 vols. 6s. per vol. 


18211-4 Murder Abroad, by E. R. Punshon. 4 vols. 
5s. 6d. per vol. 

History : 

18393-7. English Saga (1840-1940), by Arthur Bryant. 


5 vols. 7s. 3d. per vol. 


“Pay As You Earn Income Tax.’’ 


The leaflet issued by the Inland Revenue authorities 
on this subject has been published by the National 
Institute as a Braille pamphlet and can be supplied 
to blind applicants free of charge. Apply to National 
Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. 


Fortheoming Pandas. 
No. 78. The Captain’s Wife, by Eiluned Lewis. In 
3 vols. 1s. 6d. net the set. 
A simple but moving study of Welsh family life. 
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No. 79. The Tree of Life, by H. J. Massingham. In 
3 vols. Is. 6d. net the set. 

The theme of this absorbing essay is that two of 
the greatest tragedies England has suffered are its 
loss of love of country for its own sake and its loss 
of the Christian religion, which is closely allied with 
the love and service of the land. Its conclusion is 
that the world must get back to Nature if the world 
is to be saved. 


BEVERIDGE REPORT IN BRIEF. 
Note to Purchasers. 


The National Institute for the Blind has prepared a 
Supplement to its Braille publication, ‘‘ Beveridge 
Report in Brief,” issued in July, 1943, in 2 vols. 
(19071-72). This Supplement is a transcription in full 
of all direct references to the Blind in the Beveridge 
Report, namely, paragraphs 166-170 and paragraph 351. 
A copy of the Supplement will be sent, free of charge, 
to all purchasers of the above-named publication who 
apply for it. Applications should be addressed to the 
Secretary-General, National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Gt. Portland Street, London; W.1, and, if possible, 
should include date of purchase of ‘‘ Beveridge Report 
in Brief,’’ number of the invoice and the number of 
copies bought. If several copies of the original work 
were bought, a corresponding number of copies of the 
Supplement will be supplied. 

The Supplement will be included henceforth in all 
further copies of ‘‘ Beveridge Report in Brief ’’ supplied, 
without increase in the price 


MOON BOOKS. 
4686-4690 Mr. Bunting at War, by Greenwood. 5 vols. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 
Theology: Vols. 
Cadoux, C. J. The Historic Mission of Jesus: 
Re-examination of the eschatological teaching 


of the Synoptic Gospels 7 
Haslehurst, R. S. T. How to Read the Bible 
Aloud - 2 
Lewis, C. S. Christian Behaviour I 
Montefiore, C. G. Outlines of Liberal Judaism 5 
Economic 
Harrod, R. F. International Economics 2 
Robinson, E. A.G. Monopoly . a eee © | 
Sayers, R.S. Modern Banking — 5 
Law: 
Winfield, P. H. Text-Book of the Law of Tort 
(1943)... 15 
Psychology: 
Eyles, Leonora. Commonsense about Sex .. 2 
Seience: 


Agriculture and Fisheries, Ministry of : 
Cabbages and Related Crops (Bulletin No. 53) I 


Fruit Production (Bulletin No. 4) i 
Pests and Diseases of the Vegetable ‘Garden 
(Bulletin No. 2) ; I 


Salad Crops (Bulletin No. 55) 


Tomatoes: Cultivation, Diseases and Pests 
(Bulletin No. 77) , 2 

» The Use of Lime in Agriculture (Bulletin 
No. 35) ae ‘ F a I 


English Literature : 
Lucas, E. V. ed. The Gentlest Art: Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands ae is 
Saintsbury, George. Loci Critici 
Sitwell, Edith. A Poet’s Notebook 
French: 
“ Sefior Cranqui.’’ French difficulties made easy 
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German: Vols. 
Russon. Spass Muss Sein et a eae 
Latin : . . 
Cesar. De Bello Gallico. Book V, with notes 
and vocabulary. ed. C. Colbeck fs 3 
Hebrew: 


“ Pirkey Aboth” (Sayings of the Fathers), in 
Hebrew and English. (From the authorised 
daily prayer book of the United Hebrew 


. Congregations of the British Empire) : I 
Hertz, J. H., Chief Rabbi. Commentary on 
Aboth .. “ie she ba oe 
Biography : 
Hillary, Richard. The Last Enemy .. bra fo Hn 
History : 


Nitobé, Inazo. Japan: Her Problems and 
Development ig : Pe ee 

“ Pentad’”’ (five anonymous writers, “four of 
them Italian). The Remaking of Italy... 5 

Woodward, E. L. » The ee of Reform, 181 ‘s 
1870 \ iz 


TALKING BOOKS LIBRARY. 
RECORDED BY THE SOUND RECORDING COMMITTEE : 


Fiction : Records 
Gloag, John. Unwilling Adventurer .. hee we 
Masefield, John. Live and Kicking Ned Bak Co 
Priestley, J. B. Angel Pavement inp Serf 
Sayers, D. L.4..Strong Poison . |..". és iv (XO 
Shute, Nevil. The Pied Piper .. Te 
Stevenson, R. L. The Master of Ballantrae hee a 
Trollope, A. Barchester Towers oe 2 

Non-Fiction : 

Allingham, M. The Oaken Heart st Angers 

' Williams, Leigh. Green Prison .. sy. Bots Be 


RECORDED BY THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLIND : 


Fiction : 
de la Roche, Mazo. Finch’s Fortune .. ee 29 
du Maurier, G. Trilby .. es <i (20 
Herbert, A. P. The Water Gypsies a aan SEED) 
Hilton, James. Random Harvest td cy eae 1 
James, Henry. The Turn of the Screw es 9 
Tomlinson, H. M. Gallion’s Reach ae ee ee 
Turgeniev, A. Fathers and Sons ay eat AS 
Non-Fiction : 
Browning, Robert. Selected Poems .. eA ED 


NEW APPARATUS. 


TWO WOODWORKING TOOLS FOR BLIND 
CARPENTERS. 

The National Institute for the Blind is now able to 
supply the following two devices, especially produced — 
to assist blind carpenters. Full details (in Braille) of - 
how to manipulate the tool are sent with each article 
supplied. 

Dovetailing Guide. 

‘Cata. No. 9430. Cost Price 1s. 6d. Price to Blind 
Individuals ts. 

Designed to help the woodworker to make dovetails 
that are uniform and of the correct angle. When the 
wood has been planed and the dovetails gauged and 
marked, this device acts as a guide to the saw, keeping 
it at the correct angle. The device also acts as a guide 
to the saw when a vertical cut is being made, keeping 
the saw at right angles to the face of the wood. 

Chiselling Guide. 

Cata. No. 9431. Cost Price 1s. 6d. Price to Blind 
Individuals ts. 

Designed to help the woodworker to remove the 
corners from wood quickly and accurately. The guide 
leaves exposed only the corner to be removed, and this ~ 
can be done by keeping the chisel flat against the bevel. 


Fiction : 


Mie New 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


New Braille Publication. 


The English Liturgy in the Light of the Bible, by 


W. K. Lowther Clarke, D.D., Is. net. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 


and 


NORTHERN BRANCH, 
5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDITIONS. 


Baum, Vicki. Marion Alive ’ 

Buckle, Catherine. Jeremiah Merryman 

Carr, J. Dickson. Hollow Man .. 

Christie, Agatha. Moving Finger 

Cole,.G. DH. and M. Toper’s End 

Deeping, Warwick. Slade : 4 

Dick, Alexandra. How Can We Sing oo 

Duffield, Anne. Old Glory ts 2 

Eaton, Evelyn. Restless are the Sails . oh 

Fabricius, Johan. Castle in Carinthia .. 

Fabricius, Johan. Malayan Tragedy 

Farjeon, J. J. Holiday at Half-mast 

Fedorova, Nina. The Children .. Ss 

Gilbert, Anthony. Courtier to Death .. 

Graeme, Bruce. News travels by Night 

Graves, Robert. Wife to Mr. Milton 

Home, Michael. House of Shade .. 

Hutchinson, A.S.M. It happened like this 

Jameson, Storm. Here comes a Candle 

Kyle, Elisabeth. But We are Exiles 

Lewis, Eiluned. Captain’s Wife 

Mitchell, Gladys. Death at the Opera 

Mitchell, Gladys. Printer’s Error 

Mitchell, Gladys. When last I died 

Murray, D. L. Enter three Witches 

Orczy, Baroness. Mam /’zelle Guillotine 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan. Cross Creek 

Riley, W. Voice in the Garden 

Robins, Denise. What matters most .. 

Russell, Charlotte Murray. Tiny Diamond 

Rutland, Harriet. Knock, Murderer, Knock!.. 

Sackville-West, V. Grand Canyon ae 

Sandys, Oliver. Meadowsweet .. a 

Seymour, Beatrice Kean. Return Journey 

Stafford, Ann. Army without Banners 

Stagge, Jonathan. Murder gone to Earth 

Thomas, Dylon. Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Dog ‘ 

Wallace, Kathleen. " Without Signposts 

Walsh, J. M. Dialgo99 .. 

Wentworth, Patricia. Pursuit of a Parcel 

Whipple, Dorothy. Family Crisis ‘ 

Williams, Patry. God’s Warrior (St. Dunstan) 


French: 


Vercors. Le Silence de la Mer 


Miscellaneous: | 


Bisson, Laurence. Short History of French 
Literature 

Broch, Theodor. Mountains Wait : 

Cable, M., with French, F. Gobi Desert 

Cheshire, iT Bomber Pilot 

Colles, H. C. Walford Davies 

Conolly, Violet. Soviet Asia 

Elton, Lord. Saint George or the Dragon 


‘35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


Vols. 
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Vols. 
Ferguson, J. M. M. King’s Men all 
Fisher, James. Birds of Britain 
Hay, Ian. America comes across 
Henrey, Robert. Journey to Gibraltar 
Henrey, Robert. Village in Piccadilly .. 
Homer, Joy. Dawn Watch in China 
Hopkinson, Arthur W. Pastor’s Progress ? 
Hunkin, J. W., Bishop-of Truro. Gospel for 
To-morrow a 
Ingersoll, Ralph. Covering all Fronts iy 
Jeans, Sir James. Physics and Philosophy 
Laskier, Frank. Log Book ve 
Leslie, Mrs. Shane. Girlhood in the Pacific 
Maillaud, Pierre. France 
Mathews, Basil. Splendid Quest | oe 
Ministry of Information. Transport g goes to Wat 
Mortimer, Raymond. Channel Packet ae 
Murray, Rosalind. Time and the Timeless. 
(Presented by the Guild of St. Cecilia) 
Pope Pius XII. Pope’s Five Peace Points 
Pope Pius XII. Mit Brennender Sorge 
Pratt, Sir John. Great Britain and China 
Rees, Ronald D. China can take it 
Hhivaz, (XG. “Tail Gunner hve A ba 
Roberts, D. K. (compiler). The Centuries’ 
Poetry “a Oy a fs a 
Russell, Sir John. Britain’s Food in War-time 
Sandburg, Carl. Storm over the Land 
Smith, F. D.,and Wilcox, Barbara. Family Farm 
street, A’ es From Dusk till Dawn 
Tabori, Paul. Epitaph for Europe 
Thomas, Ivor. The Newspaper 
Ward, Barbara. Turkey 
Watt, Margaret H. History of the Parson’ S Wife 
Weymouth, Anthony. Plague Year: March 
1940—February 1941 .. A 
Williamson, Henry. Story ofa Norfolk F arm. 
Young, G. M. Government of Britain 


Juvenile : 

Fairholme, Elisabeth, and Powell, Pamela. 
Esmeralda! Ahoy! ‘x 7 . 

Matthewman, Phyllis. Jill on the Land 

Rae, Gwynedd. Mary Plain in Wartime 

Ransome, Arthur. Picts and Martyrs .. 

Rouse, W. H. D. Talking Thrush and Other 
Stories 

Seredy, Kate. Good Master .. 

Thorburn, John. Hildebrand, The Story of a 
Horse 


Grade I: 
Conrad, Joseph. Shadow Line .. 
Dell, E. M. Live Bait, and other Stories 
Fortescue, Hon. Lady. Perfume from Provence 
Peck, Winifred. Garden Enclosed 
Rice, Alice Hegan. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 

Patch A 

Swan, Annie S. Made for Sunshine 
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VACANCIES IN HOMES FOR THE BLIND. 
Boston and Holland Blind Society : 
Sunniholme, 25, Pen Street, Boston, Lincs. 
Two Vacancies for Blind Women. 


LONDON STUDY GROUP. 

The next meeting of the London Study Group will 
be held on Saturday, 11th March, 1944, at 3.15 p.m., 
National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. Applications for membership are 
cordially invited. 

Eric LEARY, Chairman. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: Is..6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


N.I.B. NEEDS TYPEWRITERS. 

If any friends of the blind have typewriters for sale, 
can the National Institute for the Blind have first 
chance ? Standards or portables. Standard makes. 
In good working condition. Address: Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


CARE OF THE BLIND IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 
By F. Le Gros Clark. 
Price 3d: 

Printed for the Russia To-day Society from two 
articles published in THE NEw Beacon. Copies from 
the Author, c/o Editor, THE New BrEacon, 224, Gt. 
Portland Street, W.1. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK. 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Mistress. Salary according to the Burnham Scale III 
for Special Schools. Board residence provided in 
return for supervision duties. Previous experience with 
blind children not essential. If successful candidate 
does not hold the Diploma of the College of Teachers 


of the Blind, she will be required to pass the examina- 


tion within two years of appointment. 
Applications to be addressed to The Hon. Secretary, 
Yorkshire School for the Blind, King’s Manor, York. 


BIRMINGHAM ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the position of Assistant 
Music Teacher in the School. It is essential for 
applicants to have a sound knowledge of music as a 
whole, to hold the L.R.A.M. diploma (Teacher of the 
Pianoforte) or its equivalent, and be able to teach, and 
accompany, solo and choral singing, and musical 
appreciation. Burnham Scale III (Certificated) salary. 
Applications to reach the General Superintendent and 
Secretary, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17, 
with copies of three recent testimonials, not later than 
March roth. 


WEST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Appointment of Assistant Home Teacher for the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the above whole-time 
appointment (women), the duties of which will be to 
visit the blind in the county in their own homes, to 
teach them as far as possible to read Braille or Moon 
Type, to instruct them in simple pastime occupations, 
and generally to assist in promoting the social welfare 
of the blind. Preference will be given to applicants 
holding the Certificate of Home Teaching of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind. Salary £175 per annum, rising 
to £200 per annum, plus cost-of-living bonus and 
travelling allowance according to County Scale for the 
time being. Particulars of appointment and forms of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications, accompanied by copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, must be received not 
later than 26th February, 1944. Canvassing in any 
form, direct or indirect, will disqualify. 

L. G. H. MuNSEY, 
Clerk of the County Council. 

Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 
27th January, 1944. 
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Miss Dunn, 5, Stanstead Grove, Catford, St 5 
wishes to hear of someone to give some domestic help 
and live in. Mother is blind, but active. Very com- 
fortable home. Apply direct. 


HOME TEACHERS EXAMINATION, 1944. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc- 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited 


_to apply for particulars of a-Correspondence Course to 


H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for | 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 17. (Enclose 
24d. stamp.) 


—% 


SOUTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
WELFARE OF THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the position of sighted 
certified female Home Teachers for the Blind, under 
40 years of age, for duty in the Southampton County 
Borough Council area. Salary £156 per annum, plus 
War Bonus, Cycle Allowance and incidental expenses. 
The successful applicant will be required to live in 
Southampton ; to pass a medical examination and to 
contribute to the Borough Council’s Superannuation 
Scheme. 

The appointment will be subject to one calendar 
month’s notice by either side. Applications with 
copies of not more than two recent testimonials stating 
age, experience and qualifications to be sent to the 
Secretary of the Southampton Association for the 
Welfare of the Blind, 43, The Avenue, Southampton. 


FEMALE KNITTING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR 
required with experience in round and flat ma- 
chine, ability to cut out and complete garments, 
or willing to learn. Department is small with nine 
blind Knitters and one sighted Assistant, salary ac- 
cording to qualifications, the post has excellent pro- 
spects and is permanent. Applications stating age and 
experience with two recent testimonials should be sent 
to the undersigned. ALFRED E, LEDGER, 
Superintendent and Secretary, 
Warrington, Widnes and District 
Society for the Blind. 
4, Museum Street, Warrington. 


Fully qualified BRUSH MAKER required for the 
Institute for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, St. Petersgate, 
Stockport. Applications stating age, qualifications 


‘and wages to: The Secretary. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF HOME VISITOR AND 
TEACHER OF THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the position of CERTI- 
FICATED, SIGHTED FEMALE HOME VISITOR 
AND TEACHER of the Blind. Salary {170 per 
annum, rising by three annual increments of 410 to 
£200 per annum, plus cost of living bonus, at present 
£36 8s. od. per annum. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination and to reside within the County Borough. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, together with copies of not more than two 
recent testimonials and endorsed ‘‘ Home Visitor,”’ 
should be sent to the undersigned not later than the 
24th February, 1944. 
SAMUEL PROCTOR, 


Town Hall, Huddersfield. Town Clerk. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE HANDICAP 


Byte C. HOME Raya, foliB: 


HESE notes are the result of a request by the Editor for a contribution to the 

columns of THE NEw BeEAcon. In a moment of weakness I consented, and the 
choice of a subject then became necessary. 

From the outset of my professional career I have taken a deep personal interest 
in helping anyone who finds the handicap difficult to surmount and I have for 
many years been the secretary of the Bournemouth Blind Aid Society, but I do not 
lay claim to be an expert in any branch of Blind Welfare work. After some 
consideration it occurred to me that a few reflections on the handicap based on over 


_ sixty years’ experience might be of some use to a blind person or to someone engaged in Blind Welfare 
_work. Any opinions therefore contained in these notes are my personal opinions only ; I am not 


writing as the spokesman of any society or body of welfare workers. 


When the late Sir Francis Campbell founded his great school for the blind over seventy years 
ago he called it the Royal Normal College. When I entered the school as a small boy some fifty 
years ago the name struck me as curious but it was not till many years later that I grasped its real 
significance. Sir Francis, like all great men, had his faults, and made his mistakes, but the word 
“ Normal ”’ indicates clearly the goal for which he and the other blind welfare workers of his day 
and generation strove. All their work was founded on the principle that a blind person in good 
physical health and with no other defects has the same talents, the same ambitions and the same 
faults as the normal sighted person. In fact, there is nothing to distinguish the one from the other 
except that one has to run life’s race under a big handicap. From this it follows that the objective 
of education and training must be to give blind people, young or old, a normal outlook on life, and 
to so equip them that they can fight life’s battle shoulder to shoulder with their seeing comrades 
with a reasonable prospect of success. 

Those who strove to better the conditions of the blind in the latter part of ihe Igth and the 
early years of the present century took a great and epoch-making step forward in stressing this 
principle. It is up to us to-day to implement their work by impressing this principle still more 
Strongly first upon the blind themselves and then upon the general public. Many years ago there 
was a great deal of truth in describing the blind as “afflicted” people. They were as a general rule 
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without education, and the blind beggar sitting 
with an embossed book before him reading 
passages of Scripture in a loud and monotonous 
voice, or selling matches and bootlaces, was a 
sight all too common. Some of these men were 
merely indigent, but some were positive frauds. 
Even educated blind people had all too often 
a very stilted outlook on life. They lived in a 
narrow and restricted circle and became either 
self-centred or introspective. Fortunately, owing 
to the work of our schools and institutions this 
attitude has become much less common and the 
great majority of the young blind men and 
women who have passed through these schools 
can be fairly described as normal people in 
every respect except that they have to fight 
life’s battle under a big handicap. 

There is a danger, however, which we must 
guard against and strive with all our might to 
avoid. Never let the blind be treated as a class 
apart. Send them out into the world from 
school and college trained to battle with and 
overcome the handicap, and with the best 
possible equipment, and urge them not to talk 


or act or even think of themselves as blind. 


If they are going into business or a profession 
urge them to separate themselves in their work 
as far as possible from other blind folk. This 
advice was given to me when I was a young 
man by the late Sir Washington Ranger, a 
really great blind man, and it is the soundest 
piece of advice that can be given to any blind 
person at the outset of his or her career. 

I have been speaking with special reference 
to the blind who have been fortunate enough 
to have received a good education. The blind 
handicraftsman is in a very different position. 
He has to compete with his hand-made goods 
against the machine, and in normal times he is 
bound: to have the worst of the deal without 
help of some kind. Either the workshop or the 
homeworkers’ scheme must come to his assist- 
ance, but even so, he should be urged to live a 
normal life, taking an active and intelligent 
interest in everything going on around him. 

And now a final word to the young blind man 
or woman on the threshold of a career. Do not 
look for help from the general public as a right ; 
endeavour rather by your actions to merit it as 
a privilege. You are an ordinary man or woman 
but with a handicap. Others have handicaps 
' which they overcome; you can do the same. 
Nothing succeeds like success. Therefore march 
forward with a jaunty stride, meeting and 
surmounting every obstaclé as it comes. Sing 
as you go—"* carry right on to the end of the 
road, carry right on to the end.” The greatest 
compliment I ever received came about in this 
way. I was talking to a commercial traveller 
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in my Office for about ten minutes on various — 
subjects when he produced an illustratedif i 
catalogue for my inspection; it was only then | 
he discovered that I could not see. Try and | 
earn a similar compliment. | | 
I have always had a profound admiration 
which increases with the passing years for those |i 
who devote their lives to work on behalf of the _ 
blind. We owe them a debt of gratitude which {| 
we can never repay. Without their help the | 
description of the blind as “‘ afflicted ’’ would be || 
as true to-day as it was a century ago. It is | 
unnecessary and probably superfluous for me to — 
urge Blind Welfare workers to impress upon the _ | 
public with ever increasing emphasis that blind | 
people, and especially educated blind people, | 
are ordinary normal people with the virtues and |} 
shortcomings common to us all. They are going | 
through life under a handicap which can be |} 
overcome. What they need is intelligent — 
sympathy ; what they hate is mere pity. 
If what I have written encourages a single 
person working for the blind to still further | 
efforts on their behalf, or stimulates one blind | 
person to struggle even harder and demonstrate || 
once more that the handicap can be successfully | 
overcome, then these notes have been well worth | 
while. r 


Learning to be Blind. 


Learning to be Blind by Lieut.-Col. Sir Tan ~ 
Fraser, M.P., price Is., is one of the Byitaing)| 
Advances series, published for the British | 
Council by Pitman’s. It plunges straight into its | 
story, and so catches the attention of the reader | 
from the beginning. It is not solely concerned | 
with the blinded in war; it gives an outline of 
all the welfare services concerned with the } 
civilian blind, and treats briefly and simply 
of Nursery Schools, elementary and secondary — 
education, training, employment in sheltered 
workshops and in “sighted”’ factories, sport. 
and games for the blind, State aid for the aged 
and home teaching and visiting. And it ends | 
on a note of hope: ‘‘ The blinded in Britain, | 
whether the disablement has occurred from 
war or industrial accident or from natural | 
causes, share with the rest of the people the | 
determination to earn and hold for themselves | | 
better places in the better world of the future.” 
Like others of the Britain Advances series, thighl : 
booklet is not intended for those who are already : 
engaged in social service, but to give informa~ | 
tion to the interested but uninformed man | 
in the street, and it emphasises the written | 
word with well-chosen and delightfully re- | 
produced photographs of blind men, women | 
and children at work and play. 
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Education of Blind Children.—In the House 


'of Commons last month, SIR W. JENKINS 


_ (Neath) asked if any scheme was being prepared 


of a national character to assist blind children 


in order that uniformity of treatment and full 


advantage of facilities available could be 


' achieved for primary, secondary, and technical 
| education. 


Mr. BuTLER informed him that some schools 


_for the blind had always been organised on a 


national basis and another school had recently 
been reorganised in the same way. Consideration 
had been given to the general reorganisation of 


' schools for the blind, but final schemes must be 
| deferred until after the war. There were in 1939 
in England and Wales 53 special schools and 


Io technical schools under local authority 
management, and under voluntary management 


| 20 special schools, two secondary schools, and 
| 33 technical schools. 
_schools, all of which were conducted by local 
' education authorities and contained mainly 


A number of the day 


partially sighted children, were closed on the 


| outbreak of war, and the blind children were 
_ transferred to residential schools. 


National Institute and the Proposed Royal 


' Charter.—The Joint Blind Welfare Committee 


of the County Councils Association and the 


Association of Municipal Corporations, at their 
| meeting on 11th January, adopted the following 


resolutions :— 
(a) That the Sub-Committee, having carefully 


_ reviewed the negotiations relating to the pro- 
_ posed Royal Charter, and having had in this 
' connection the material advantage of receiving 


a personal report from the Chairman of the 


_ Charter Sub-Committee of the Institute: (Mr. 
_E. W. Scorer), consider it necessary to express 


their great surprise and regret that Regional 


_ Associations who, as bodies officially represented 
_ on the National Institute and participating in its 
work, have as much to gain as any other affi- 
_ hiated organisation from the stability and prestige 
_ which such a Charter would undoubtedly confer, 


have chosen, notwithstanding the admitted 


_ settlement of all but two of the points raised by 


them, to embark upon the antagonistic policy to 
which the attention of the Joint Blind Welfare 
Committee has been directed. 

(0) In the opinion of the Sub-Committee, 
neither of the two points in question is of suff- 
cient importance, whatever other merits they 
may possess, to justify the attitude which 
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Regional Associations are stated to have 
adopted, and the Sub-Committee consider that, 
as continued internal division cannot but be 
prejudicial to the best interests of the blind, the 
Regional Associations’ alleged intention of 
lodging a protest with the Privy Council should 
be abandoned forthwith. 


(c) On the merits of the two regional proposals 
upon which agreement has not been reached, the 
Sub-Committee are of the opinion, first, that 
there is no valid ground for objection to the 
method of group election by which all the 
elements now constituting the Council of the 
Institute—the Regional Associations no less 
than the national members—are chosen, and, 
secondly, that the inclusion of paid officers as 
regional representatives on the Institute is open 
to objection on the ground that they could not 
be regarded as free agents in the determination 
of any matters directly or indirectly affecting 
their personal interests. 


These resolutions have now been approved by 
the Councils of the County Councils’ Association 
and the Association of Municipal Corporations. 


Mr. Tomlinson’s Tribute to Southampton’s 
Blind Workers.—On goth February, Mr. George 
Tomlinson, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour, who piloted the Dis- 
abled Persons (Employment) Bill through the 
House of Commons, inspected the blind workers 
at the Southampton Association for the Blind. 
He was received by the Mayors of Southampton, 
Eastleigh and Romsey, and after his visit to 
the workshops, addressed a meeting at the 
Civic Centre. 

Mr. Tomlinson saw the blind workers perform- 
ing the light engineering jobs in the Production 
Unit fully described in previous issues of THE 
NEw BEACON (September and December, 1943). 
He also watched blind Braille writers and — 
readers, shorthand-typists, pianists and basket 
makers engaged in their occupations. 


In his address, he described the Southampton 
scheme for employing blind people of the district 
in work of national importance as “‘ magnifi- 
cent,’ and paid tribute to the workers, the 
responsible committee and the employers of 
labour who have assisted the scheme. He said 
that what was being done to-day for the training 
of disabled people was “just miraculous,”’ 
and that Great Britain was far ahead of the 
rest of the world in this direction. Blind people 
were doing a number of jobs in industrial 
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undertakings which, before the war, it was 
assumed could be done only by people with 
ordinary sight. There was scarcely a machine 
in any industrial undertaking in the country 
which could not be adapted so that it could be 
used by blind or disabled people. In Southamp- 
ton, 651 disabled people had been re-settled in 
employment, all of whom would have been 
regarded by the majority of employers before 
the war as unemployable. 


National Association of Home Teachers of the 


Blind.—This Association has now appointed a 


Committee consisting of the following members : 
Miss Fairhurst (Carlisle), Chairman ; Miss Jack- 
son (Manchester), Secretary, and Mr. Bate 
(Manchester), Mr. Isherwood (Warrington), Mr. 
Moore (Barnsley), Mr. Ryan (Oldham), and Miss 
Stewart (Manchester). The Committee has also 
co-opted three members from other areas, Miss 
Carter (Wolverhampton), Mrs. Henson (Leices- 
ter), and Mr. Winterbottom (Stoke-on-Trent). 
It also unanimously elected Miss Hewer as 
President. 

Membership is open to all practising and 
retired Home Teachers, the subscription being 
f{I. Is. per annum. 


Arrangements have been made to hold a 
general meeting in the Council Chamber, Town 
Hall, Preston, on Saturday afternoon, April 
22nd, 1944. It is hoped that all members will 
be able to be present at this meeting. An 
invitation to be present has been sent to Mr. 
Adair Robb of the Scottish Association of Home 
Teachers of the Outdoor Blind. Letters and 
subscriptions should be sent to the Secretary, 
32, Whiteholme Avenue, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester, 21. 


Lectures for Home Teachers at the Royal Eye 
Hospital.—aA feature of the Refresher Course for 
Home Teachers held by the Southern Regional 
Association last autumn was a lecture on the 
Main Causes of Blindness, by Professor A. 
Sorsby, M.D., F.R.C.S., the first holder of the 
Research Chair of Ophthalmology at the Royal 
Eye Hospital. 

From the interest aroused by Professor 
Sorsby’s lecture, and the questions which 
followed it, it was believed that Home Teachers 
would derive great benefit from a brief course of 
lectures with practical demonstrations at an 
Eye Hospital. Professor Sorsby accordingly 
offered to conduct such a course at the Royal 
Eye Hospital, which will be held during the 


week-end Saturday and Sunday, April 15th 


and 16th. There will be lectures by ophthal- 
mologists on the Anatomy of the Eye and the 
Physiology of Vision, and on Remediable Blind- 
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ness and Prevention, with two clinical demon- 
strations by the Hospital Staff. It is hoped to | 
give 25 Home Teachers the opportunity of 
attending this special course, so that they may | 
learn at first hand something about the diseases 
of the eye which cause blindness. 

The course offers an encouraging experiment 
in linking up those occupied in the: practical 
work of Prevention and Research with those 


who are in daily contact with the individual | 
blind themselves. 


Towns for the Blind.—In last month’s issue 
of THE NEw Beacon, a letter from Mr. Eric 
Hart to the Southport Visiter was quoted. 
Amongst other things, he suggested that towns 
should be built exclusively for the use of the 
blind. The following criticism of this suggestion 
by Miss Florence I. Daly, Secretary-Home 
Teacher for the Southport Blind Welfare 
Centre, appeared in a later issue of the Southport 
Visiter. : 

“In replying to Mr. Eric Hart’s letter,’ says 
Miss Daly, “‘ we have decided he has no know- 
ledge at all of blind persons. We suggest he 
asks any blind person if life together in a blind 
colony is what is wanted by the blind com- 
munity: and the universal answer will be ‘ No.’ 

“ Blind people do not want to be treated any 
differently to sighted people and, indeed, they 
are no different. No blind person is happier 
than when knocking about by himself. The 
blind do not suffer from boredom any more than 
sighted people. They can read and write in 
Braille and use an ordinary typewriter. All sorts 
of games have been adapted for their use; 
they are as able to enjoy a cinema or theatre as 
anyone else. Does Mr. Hart realise that blind 
people play cricket and football with special 
balls containing a bell? They enjoy swimming, 
walking and cycling with a sighted companion. 

“The war has proved that they can do their 
bit in war factories, at telephone exchanges and 
in offices as well as their sighted comrades. To 
segregate them from the sighted world would be 
wicked. There are blind people serving as 
Members of Parliament, on Councils and Com- 
mittees at this present moment. 

“Blind people are only one handicapped 
class. Does Mr. Hart suggest that colonies 
should be made for the deaf and crippled ? ”’ 


British Association of Blind Esperantists.— 
Esperantists who have not received the Ninth 
Report of this Association can have it in Braille 
free, from Mr. W. P. Merrick, Penso, Shepperton. 
It records that one of its members has passed — 
the highest examination in Esperanto and its © 
literature, which was considered to be so stiff 
that it was difficult to convince the examiners — 
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_ that a blind man could undertake the amount 


of study involved. Two blind refugees refer 
in affectionate terms to the late Mr. Munz, 


_ who not only employed as many blind workers 
‘in his factory in Berlin as his business could 
| accept, but paid them higher wages than his 


seeing workpeople. 
Mr. Merrick asks us to say that if any blind 


_ Esperantists are attending classes at which songs 


are habitually sung, he would try to supply 


| the words in Braille to those who want them. 


Blind Tuner Talks to Soldiers on Guide Dogs.— 


Mr. Ray Driver, a blind piano tuner, of Ketter- 


ing, had a novel and interesting experience 
recently, when, at the invitation of the adjutant 
of an Officers’ Training Unit, he, with his guide 
dog Judy, gave a talk to officers and men on the 


subject of guide dogs for the blind. Afterwards 


Mr. Driver tuned a piano in the Sergeants’ Mess, 
and was then entertained to tea by the sergeants. 


Bradford Blind Gardeners Association.—Blind 
gardeners of Bradford have just banded together 
into an association. Although their allotments 
are scattered all over the city and many of them 
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already belonged to the existing allotment 
societies, they were determined to have their 
own, and the new association is affiliated to the 
Bradford Allotments Federation. Miss Thorpe, 
superintendent teacher of the local blind insti- 
tute, is acting as secretary. | 

The Duchess of Portland Visits the Blind.— 
Last month Winifred, Duchess of Portland, 
visited the Friar Lane Social Club for the 
Blind, Nottingham. She was received by Mrs. 
Houghton, Vice-President, Mr. H. Murray, 
Chairman, and Mrs. A. Blatherwick, Hon. 
Secretary. The reading class had just begun 
to hear a reading of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ and her Grace, 
referring to this, said she would be glad to present 
the club with a “ talking book.”’ 

Helpers Wanted for Blind Oarsmen.—Sir Ian 
Fraser, Chairman of St. Dunstan’s, has appealed 
for help to get ready the St. Dunstan’s boats 
on Regent’s Park Lake, to look after and repair 
them from time to time, and help generally with 
the rowing. This will be for the benefit of the 
small number of men and women blinded in 
this war who are undergoing special training 
in London. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Amendments desired by the Special Schools Conference. 


NEw BEACON mention was made of the 

Conference of organisations concerned 

with Special Schools to decide on joint 
action in connection with certain desirable 
amendments to the Education Bill. 

As a result of the Conference, the following 
amendments, unanimously agreed to by the 
organisations represented, have been placed 
on the Order Paper :— 

A.—Clause 31 (2). 
Page 25, line 20: omit “ so far as is practic- 
able.”’ 
Page 25, line 20 : omit “ the ”’ and substitute 
ete. 
_ Page 25, line 21: omit “ of pupils in whose 
case the disability is serious.” 
Page 25, lines 22 and 23: omit “ that is im- 
practicable, or where...” 


QC): page 11 of the January issue of THE 


The Clause as amended would therefore 
run: “The arrangements made by a local 
education authority for the special educational 
treatment of pupils of any such category 
shall provide for their education in special 
schools appropriate for that category, but 
where the disability is not serious the arrange- 

_ ments may provide for the giving of such edu- 
cation in any school maintained or assisted 
by the local education authority.” 


B.—Clause 31, new sub-section (3). 

To add a new sub-section, to be numbered 
(3), as follows: ‘“‘ The Minister shall appoint 
an Advisory Council for Special Educational 
Treatment which shall include persons with 
appropriate experience to advise him on 
matters arising from the provision made for 
the education of children suffering from dis- 
abilities of mind or body.”’ 

Present sub-section (3) to be numbered (4) 
ELC. 

C.—Clause 32 (6). 

To omit all words after “by,” page 27, 
line 5, and insert “.... the local education 
authority, after considering advice given by a 
medical officer, and reports or information 
which the authority shall obtain from teachers 
or other persons acquainted with the child’s © 
progress.’’ 

D.—Clause 36 (2). 

Page 29, line 24: after “‘ consent ”’ insert 
‘either. 

Page 29, line 26: omit words after “or” 
down to end of line 27, and insert ‘‘in the 
case of a child sent to the school by a local 
education authority, of that authority.”’ 

E.—Clause 40 (2). 

Page 32, line 24 : omit “‘ persons ’’ and insert 
“ deaf, physically disabled and other dis- 
abled persons...” 
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RESEARCH CENTRE FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
BLINDNESS : 


Address by Sir David Ross, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, at Mansion House Luncheon 


Mayoress gave a luncheon at the Mansion 

House on 22nd February to further the 

plan to establish at Oxford University 

a centre of research and post-graduate study for 

the prevention of blindness and the better 

treatment of eye disease. The guests were 

addressed by the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 

University (Sir David Ross) and Sir William 

Goodenough, honorary treasurer of the Ophthal- 

mological Research Endowment Committee, 
which hopes to raise £250,000 for the purpose. 

Str Davip Ross’s address was as follows :— 


“I must begin by expressing the cordial 
thanks of the Oxford Ophthalmological Research 
Endowment Committee to you, my Lord Mayor, 
for your kindness in giving this luncheon. You 
have already helped us in many ways as a 
member of the Committee ; you have now put 
us still more in your debt by offering, without 
even being asked to do so, to give us this 
opportunity of meeting so many who may be 
interested in the work we propose to set on foot. 

“One of the greatest of philosophical works 
begins with these words: ‘ All men by nature 
desire knowledge. This is indicated by the 
delight we take in the use of our senses, which 
even apart from their usefulness are loved for 
themselves ; and above all others the sense of 
sight. Not only with a view to action, but even 
apart from that, we enjoy seeing (one might say) 
more than anything else. The reason is that this, 
most of all the senses, gives us knowledge and 
brings to light many differences between 
things.”” Thus simply does Aristotle express a 
truth which we who see seldom stop to reflect 
upon, that the gift of sight is the most precious 
of all our natural endowments, the sense upon 
which, far more than any other, depends our 
knowledge of the detail and of the beauty of 
the world around us—‘the whole choir of 
heaven and furniture of earth.’ It is only, as 
a rule, when we meet those who have lost their 
sight, or hear of some unusually pathetic case 
of blindness, that we realise how much of our 
knowledge of the world and of our delight in it 
is lost when sight is lost, and impaired when 
sight is impaired. Much has been done by various 
institutions, and not a little by the State, to 
minimise this evil for those who suffer from it ; 
the Annual Report of the National Institute, 
for example, is always a heartening document, 
for every year it tells of some new development 
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in this noble work. The expenditure from rates 
and taxes alone, apart from voluntary agencies, 
amounts to £3,788,812 a year on the mainten- 
ance and care of the blind, but only a small 
fraction of this is spent on planned prevention 
of blindness by improved facilities for treatment, 
by education of the public, or by research. 


“What Oxford is concerned with to-day is 
not the task of making tolerable the lot of those 
who suffer from this great evil, but that of 
preventing blindness and, not less, of preventing 
defects of sight many of which fall far short of 
blindness and yet are a grievous affliction and 
a grievous handicap to usefulness. It must be 
admitted that in this country, and indeed every- 
where, much less has been done for the preven- 
tion of blindness than for the care of the blind. 
That is very natural. A blind man or woman or 
child at once appeals to our better instincts ; 
but a person who is going to be blind, unless he 
is saved from becoming so, is not so easy to 
recognise, and still harder is it for the ordinary 
layman to know what can be done about it. 
Yet much has already been done. To take one 
example, in the year 1922 the number of notified 
cases of ophthalmia of the new-born (a condition 
of potential blindness) was 7,106. The organisms 
responsible for this disease have been dis- 
covered, with the result that in the ten years 
from 1928 the number of cases was reduced 
to an average of 4,853 a year. To take an 
example from a different field, that of prevention 
of eye-injuries. In 1926, the London General 
Omnibus Company adopted an adjustable ~ 
celluloid screen at their Chiswick works; they 
reported in 1927 that they had had xo accidents 
when the guard had been properly adjusted and 
used, though in the previous year 68 eye acci- 
dents had been reported. Many other examples 
of prevention as a result of research might 
easily be quoted. But very much remains to 
be done. The number of blind persons in this 
country is apparently growing, though not 
sensationally so; in March, 1942, there were 
75,306 blind persons in England and Wales, 
nearly a thousand more than in the previous 
year. The causes of blindness seem to be at least 
keeping pace with the attempts to prevent it. 
Defects of eyesight short of blindness appear 
also to be on the increase. In 1927 12.9 per cent. 
of the children inspected in London schools 
were found to suffer from such defects,- and 
g.2 per cent. of those in country schools ; in 1938 
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both figures had increased to 20 per cent. and 
13.2 per cent.; and this although almost cer- 
tainly the provision of glasses was better in 
the later than in the earlier year. Perhaps some 
deduction should be made for the more careful 
inspection in the later year, but hardly so much 
as to cancel out the increase. 

“The existence of 75,000 blind people in a 
population of something over forty millions is 
itself a great evil; but a little probing into the 


| facts of blindness shows that the position is 


more serious than even this figure indicates. 
For often many years elapse between the onset 
of the disease and its culmination in blindness. 
In all accidents leading to blindness the differ- 
ence between the mean age of onset and the 
mean age of blindness is 3.11 years ; in glaucoma 
it is 2.94 years, in cataract 5.1, in uveitis 12.4, 
in trachoma 25.58, in myopia 36.24. Many, 
therefore, must suffer for years from severe 
eye-disease but die without swelling the numbers 
of the blind, and still more for many years 
before they swell those numbers. It is not 
difficult to imagine the amount of human suffer- 
ing and the loss of efficiency which these facts 
imply. 

“How are these great evils to be remedied ? 
Three things are certainly necessary—improve- 
ment of the ophthalmic services of the country, 
education of the public about the care of the eyes, 
and research. And of the first two of those 
research is the essential basis. For improvement 
of the ophthalmic services requires the turning 
out of a larger number of very highly qualified 
oculists, and it is one of the missions of a research 
institute to turn out, as well as _ original 
researchers, practising oculists who will bring the 
latest results of research to bear on the practice 
of their profession. And for the education of 
the public also it is essential that those who 
carry on this education, in schools and else- 
where, should be au fait with the latest and best 
results of research. 


“« There is clearly, then, a great need for further 
research. And such research can be most 
effectively pursued not in an isolated ophthal- 
mological institute but in a university, where 
the workers at this subject can be in close contact 
with workers in kindred subjects. For while 
specialism is constantly growing, we are at the 
same time finding more and more that specialists 
in one subject can profit from co-operation with 
specialists in other subjects. We know, for 
instance, that many defects of eyesight are due 
to nutritional factors, and so the ophthal- 
mologist must work hand-in-hand with the 
biochemist. We know that phenomena of the 


eye or eyesight are sometimes the first indication 
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of disease in some quite different part of the body 
and so the ophthalmologist must work hand-in- 
hand with the professors of other branches of 
medicine. We know that new drugs like the 
sulfa drugs and penicillin, which are so potent 
in other branches of medicine, have a utility 
also for diseases of the eye, and so the ophthal- 
mologist must work hand-in-hand with the 
pharmacologist and the physiologist. From this 
point of view I may fairly claim that there are 
worse places than Oxford for the foundation 
of an Institute of Ophthalmology ; for owing 
to the munificence of Lord Nuffield, the wise 
guidance of Sir Farquhar Buzzard, and the 
ability and energy of our medical professors, 
Oxford has become one of the chief centres of 
medical research in this country, and, I venture 
to say, in the world. 


«There is another form of co-operation of which 
I would say a word—co-operation between 
research and industry. We have had it in recent 
months very forcibly impressed upon us that 
in its endowment of research this country lags 
behind some other countries, and that our 
industry has suffered much thereby. In mass 
production we can, in most industries, hardly 
compete with countries like America, and in the 
future with Russia—countries with such vast 
natural resources and so huge a native population 
to buy their own manufactures. Our future as a 
ereat manufacturing and exporting country 
must lie in producing goods of the highest 
possible quality. And those of you who are 
engaged in industry must know far better than 
I can tell you of many spheres in which the 
eyesight of the workers is a matter of the 
greatest consequence to the quality of the 
product. This is clearly so in all precision work. 
But what is more curious and not so easily 
recognised is that for certain special kinds of 
work characteristics of eyesight which would 
in most respects be a handicap to the worker 
become a positive advantage. Some jobs can 
be done best by short-sighted people, others by 
long-sighted people or by those with one eye 
only. In many cases workers are put on very fine 
jobs without any previous attempt to find out 
whether they are suited to them. In one factory 
where our Reader in Ophthalmology was called 
in, she found that there was a wastage of about 
12 per cent. of the workers, who when trained 
were discovered to be unable to continue the 
job because of eye-strain. This wastage might 
have been saved by the application of eye-tests 
before training. Accordingly, it seems clear that 
it would very often be a great advantage to 
employer and worker alike if, before the worker 
undertakes a certain kind of work, he were to 
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undergo a thorough examination of his eyesight. 
That is one way in which an ophthalmological 
institute can render great benefits both to 
employers and workers. Or take again the 
question of the lighting of factories. Both 
physicists and ophthalmologists have applied 
themselves to this question, but the former are 
apt to concentrate on the quality and intensity 
of the light, and the latter on the angle of 
incidence and direction of the rays ; the problem 
will not be solved until both types of scientist 
work together at it. As I can see the matter, 
work of two kinds could well go on side by side 
in such an institute. Some of the work would be 
purely scientific work, each new problem being 
suggested by the. existing knowledge and 
experience of the worker, one problem constantly 
arising from the solution of another. But in 
addition there would be work, scientific in its 
character, but practical in its inception and in 
its aim. Employers would put up to our insti- 
tute some practical question about lighting, 
or about prevention of accidents to the eye, 
or about the excessive incidence of eye-trouble 
in some department, and our institute would do 
its best to give a practical answer to the practical 
question. And just as theoretical problems often 
turn out to have a quite unexpected practical 
bearing, so the solution of a practical problem 
may very often lead to an important theoretical 
advance, 


«‘There is yet another form of co-operation I 
must mention. It does not do for every univer- 
sity to try to cover the whole of every subject. 
We shall do our best, by keeping in close touch 
with other institutes elsewhere, to avoid 
unnecessary and wasteful duplication of effort. 


“Tt is particularly to industry—to employers 


and to the trade unions—that we are appealing | 


for financial help in establishing our institute. 
And we can confidently appeal to industry to 
look on blindness and eye-disease not only 
as a great affliction which should appeal to the 
sympathetic instincts of every decent person, 
but as a problem which appeals to the enlight- 
ened self-interest of employers and workers 
alike. Eye-strain is an evil to which thousands 
of workers are exposed by the very nature of 
their. work ; research has done much, and can 
do much more, to discover its causes and its 
cure. Accidents to the eye from fumes or from 
flying fragments, again, affect many thousands ; 
it is for the ophthalmologist and the mechanical 
inventor, working in conjunction, to devise the 
most effective types of goggle and of screen. 
For some forms of outdoor work, such as that 
of the seaman exposed to rain and spray, 
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glasses are useless; but contact lenses worn 
inside the eyelids do not spot or go misty in 
rain. But there are only about three people in 
England, and possibly only five in the world, 
who know how to make them so that they can 
be worn in comfort. Again, the war has called 
attention to the importance of certain vitamins 
for the conservation and improvement of eye- 
sight of airmen ; but for the eyesight of workers 
in industry also, vitamins are important, and 
here again there is a large and promising field 
for research. 


‘Besides the employers of industry there are 
two other classes who have much to gain from 
the advancement of ophthalmological research 
—the Approved Societies and the Insurance 
Companies. We are only beginning to know how 
much may be done by research to diminish the 
incidence of eye-disease among our population. 
It is with confidence, therefore, that I appeal 
to you to help us to establish a well-equipped 
research institute which will tackle the problems 
I have mentioned, and many others connected 
with eyesight, and help to put our country in 
the very forefront of research in this great and 
beneficent field.”’ ; 


StR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH said that they had 
so far collected some £26,000 towards the found- 
ing of this Department of Ophthalmology, 
though that represented only a small percentage 


of the total sum needed. He had been particu- - 


larly asked by Lord Simon, the Lord Chancellor, 


to express his regret that he was prevented from — 


being present by Government business in the 


House of Lords, and to read a letter from him — 


supporting the appeal. 


The Lord Chancellor wrote: “ I look forward 
to the day when Oxford may supply a need 
which will bring untold benefit to the 
suffering and to others who may be saved from 
suffering by greater knowledge.”’ | 


Contributions to the fund may be sent to 


Sir William Goodenough at Old Clarendon — 


Building, Oxford. Expenses of the appeal are 
being met by the generosity of the National 
Institute for the Blind. 


Among those present were :— 


Lord Courtauld-Thomson, Lord Woolton, 
Sir Walter Citrine, Brigadier Sir Stewart Duke- 
Elder, Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Professor A. W. M. 
Ellis, Professor E. G. T. Liddell, Miss Ida Mann, 
Sir John Parsons, Mr. T. H. Tylor, Sir John 
Forbes Watson, 
College, Oxford, Sir James Marchant, Mr. 


The President of Trinity 


Douglas Veale, Professor L. M. Fraser, the | 


Rev. Professor E. O. James, Mr. B. G. Catterns, 
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Mr. Edwin Fisher, Mr. C. G. Izard, Mr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, Sir Eustace Pulbrook, Sir George 
Tilley, Sir Stanley Woodwark, Dame Anne 
Loughlin, Mr. A. Deakin, Mr. J. Hallsworth, 
Mr. G. H. Bagnall, Mr. R. M. Barrington-Ward, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Ian Fraser, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir John Greenly, Mr. F. Hill, Sir Walter 
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Laytorl, Mr. Henry Morgan, Mr. E. A. Mott, 
Sir David Milne-Watson, Lord Melchett, Sir 
Arthur MacNalty, Sir Felix Pole, Sir Robert 
Pearson, Sir Samuel Runganadhan, Sir Arthur 
Robinson, Dr. Kay Sharp, Major-General Sir 
Frederick Sykes, Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, 
V.C., and Mr. Sydney Walton. 


** BACK AT WORK” EXHIBITION 


Mr. Ernest Bevin’s Opening Address. 


organised by the Ministry of Labour 

and National Service, the Ministry of 

Information, St. Dunstan’s and the 
National Institute for the Blind, was formally 
opened at the Royal Academy, W.1, on 
February 23rd by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, the Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin. 

Since the opening, the Exhibition has been 
viewed by many distinguished visitors, including 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Rt. Hon. Anthony 
Eden, Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Selborne, Lord 
Beaverbrook, Col. Llewellin, Mrs. Churchill, and 
a steadily growing number each day of employers 
of labour and others interested in the problem of 
employing the disabled and blind. A large num- 
ber of enquiries have been dealt with, and the 
Exhibition has certainly done much to show what 
can be accomplished by men and women who in 
the past might have been written off as unable 
to contribute to the nation’s production. 

Mr. ERNEST BEVIN, in his opening speech, after 
thanking those who had arranged the Exhibition, 
said he hoped that all those present would do 
their best to bring it to the notice of workers 
and employers. He continued :— 

“It is a matter of great gratification to us 
that now, after this long period of effort, the 
nation as a whole has accepted full responsibility 
for the care of the disabled people of our country. 
I want the Exhibition looked at objectively. I 
am particularly anxious that no one shall look 
at this problem from the point of view of pity. 
All those who have had dealings with handi- 
capped persons know that one of the worst 
psychological approaches to them is on the basis 
of pity. The great thing is to encourage in them 
the feeling of equality with the rest of the 
community. 

““ Disablement arises in a variety of ways. It 
stands out predominantly now in time of war, 
but disablement in industry and congenital 
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handicap are with us all the time, and if taken © 


over a period of years would be found to repre- 
sent not merely a tremendous amount of human 
suffering but a great national loss in productive 


capacity and a loss to the total wealth of the 
nation. Therefore, the real purpose of the 
demonstration is to remove any misapprehension 
that anyone might have had, or any misconcep- 
tion, as to the skill and ability of people who have 
suffered some handicap and to demonstrate that 
it is possible, with modern training and occupa- 
tional therapy and in a variety of ways, to make 
good the loss which the people concerned have 
sustained. Experience shows that disabled 
persons are always anxious to do the necessary 
extra bit in order to overcome the natural 
difficulties and handicaps from which they suffer, 
and that psychological spur is ever present with 
them and is a real contribution to efficiency: 

“These disabilities that we have’to deal with 
arise from three main causes: industry, war, 
congenital handicaps, 

(a) Industry. 

«Training and the fact that we can find ways 
to overcome disablement to such an extent 
cannot be a substitute for applying every possible 
means of safety that we can inindustry to prevent 
disablement arising at all. Pre-eminently my 
Department, through the Factory Department, 
is particularly anxious to see adopted every 
possible means that can be thought of to prevent 
the trouble arising. And that is not only done 
by safety devices on the machines that the 
workers use, it involves a process of education, 
of proper study and regulation of hours and 
strain ; proper feeding and the maintenance of 
an industrial population of the necessary alert- 
ness. We are particularly anxious that preven- 
tion shall take the predominant place. 


(b) War. 


“We have done everything in our power 
by providing the very best and most powerful 
equipment that human ingenuity can devise to 
arm our people effectively in this great struggle, 
with the principal object not merely of winning 
the war but of keeping casualties to the absolute 
minimum. Nevertheless war does impose dis- 
ability, and in this category we are under an 
obligation that will be felt in the heart of every 
citizen for whom these men have suffered and 
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struggled so hard. Therefore we place the 
disabled suffering from war injury in a very high 


category of priority, and however difficult it may 


be to deal with other types of disablement I want 
to make a most earnest appeal—indeed I might 
say almost a demand—both on the employers 
and on the Trade Unions—that every possible 
facility should be given to the men who have 
come back into industry. Let no Trade Union 
refuse to take disabled men, on some technical 
consideration, into its membership, wherever 
they may be. It is no use saying, this man or 
that man did not serve his apprenticeship and 
does not meet a particular standard. He could 
not !—because he was fighting for our safety and 
the salvation of liberty. On the employers’ side, 
if it involves going out of your way either in the 
adaptation of a machine or in the selection of 
facilities in any way, regard it as an honour that 
you are returning something to the men who 
have made the sacrifice on our behalf. 


“Tf you leave a disabled person unemployed 
and uncared for, you have Ioo per cent. liability 
for that person on the State in some form or 
another. If you place him on public assistance 
on a low standard of income you not only injure 
him but you probably injure another generation 
as well. On the other hand, if you can utilise 
his services to produce—and even if in the 
exceptional case he does not produce the 100 per 
cent.—it is better to let him produce the 50, 60 
or 70 per cent. that he can manage and make 
up the difference rather than keep him unem- 
ployed with a low standard of life. You count 
wealth not on the production of each individual 
but the total annual wealth produced, and 
everybody who contributes to that total wealth, 
even if he takes a little more out of the pool than 
he puts into it, is at least making his contribution 
to the national income and the total wealth of 
the country. It therefore becomes an asset in 
the real sense to employ them. 

(c) Congenitally handicapped. 

“With regard to those who were born 
mentally or physically sub-normal or handi- 
capped due to congenital disorders or some other 
cause, the Government hopes to try to operate 
the work of prevention as the real and best 
remedy. The White Paper just issued on Health 
Services has announced the Government’s policy 
—that in future prevention is to be the motto 
which will guide the health policy of our country. 
If you succeed in avoiding by prevention any of 
the mental and other cases which are now a 
liability upon the nation, as well as an anxiety 
to the families concerned, then you have made 
the best contribution to the solution of this 
trouble. We want to harness the great Con- 
sultant Services of the country, and nothing, I 
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believe, could give the consultants more joy than 
the fact that all the experience and ability that 
they have gained is going to be made available 
to the poorest of our citizens. 


Co-operation with Voluntary Agenctes. 

«Just as we have succeeded in wiping out so 
many disorders with the help of scence, we shall, 
as time goes on, reduce to very low proportions 
indeed this handicap of disablement. In this work 
the Government has followed the good old British 
method of coming along and implementing what 
other people have started. We are tremendously 


in debt to the voluntary organisations who have . | 


blazed the trail in this work. In the case of the 
blind, the National Institute for the Blind, 
St. Dunstan’s, and efforts by Local Authorities, 
have all shown the way. I am glad that they 
will now be supported. I can assure you that 
there is no intention to deprive them of their 
work or to deprive the State of their experience 
and services, but rather to co-ordinate all these 
activities in order to make available the best 
treatment for everyone. 

Ministry of Pensions. 

“The Ministry of Pensions in the 20 odd 
years between the two wars did a great job. 
Through their hospitals and institutions, at 
Roehampton and other places, they have con- 
tributed to what we shall see to-day. Now the 
State is to apply it universally. We shall do 
our best to minimise the handicap, remove the 
difficulty, find employment and do everything 
in our power to remove this stigma from our 
national life. 

Traiming. 

“‘ Lastly, we shall want help in the training of 
disabled persons. We want as much training as 
we can get in the employers’ works. I think all 
those who have studied this problem—and some 
firms are doing it magnificently—agree that if 
you can avoid segregation it is better. If this 
involves a little expense we would-rank such 
places as qualifying for grants, and regard them 
as agents for the Ministry, as if they were our 
own school, because we want this variety in 
training. And then we want you to consider 
the question as a matter for research—it may be 
small but it does affect the machine designer, 
and indeed a variety of things. General industry 
is our first field, our own training centres our 
second field, and thirdly, those who are 
unfortunately so handicapped that we cannot, 
for physical reasons, place them anywhere, will 
not be neglected but their productive capacity 
will be used to what extent we can. 7 

“In declaring this Exhibition open to-day, I 
do so knowing that you will go round with a 
feeling of admiration for the ingenuity of the 
exercise of mind over handicap.” 
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Other speakers included Sir Walter Womersley, 
Sir John Forbes Watson, Mr. J. L. Smyth and 
Sir Jan Fraser. 


StR WALTER WOMERSLEY, Minister of Pen- 
sions, said that his experience in the past as one 
working with War Pension Committees and the 
British Legion had sometimes been _heart- 
breaking and he rejoiced in the new step for- 
ward that had been taken, and the new outlook 
on the whole problem. 


SIR JOHN FORBES WATSON, representing the 
Employers’ Federation, moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bevin, and said that in the present war, 
thanks to the Minister of Labour who had 
brought the two together, a new atmosphere of 
respect between employers and workers had 
grown up, and they had realised that there was 
more that united them than divided. It was a 
realisation that would be an asset in the difficult 
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post-war period. He said the appeal to em- 
ployers for their co-operation would not fail, and 
paid a tribute to the pioneers who had laid the 
foundations on which they built to-day. 


Mr. J. L. Smytu (Trades Union Congress) 
supported the vote of thanks. 


Finally Str [AN FRASER spoke and said that 
in his view the greater the extent to which the 
disabled man could go into normal factories the 
better. 


The Exhibition showed men at work as 
electric welders, sheet-metal workers, makers of 
artificial limbs, carpenters, draughtsmen, clock 
and watch repairers, etc. Blind men at work 
included one man engaged on coil taping, the 
exhibit having been lent by Foster Transformer 
and Switch Gear Ltd., another on a fly press, 
workers on lathes, telephonists and a shorthand 


typist. 


THE SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE BLIND RESEARCH 
GROUP 


By W. J. EMMS 


Leicester Blind Research Committee, 
and, although this group had only been 
in existence for about four months, its 
aims and its understanding of the problems 
confronting the Blind World impressed me so 
favourably that I decided to make an effort to 
form a similar organisation in the Wolver- 
hampton Institution’s administrative area. 
With this object in view, I entered into dis- 
cussions with the home teachers and with other 
professional blind persons in the district, and 
I am happy to say that my efforts were success- 
ful, for we held our first meeting on the 11th of 
last December. 
At present our group consists of twelve 
members—a blind business man trading in 


oe October I attended a meeting of the 


engineering components, a Braille copyist for 


the National Library for the Blind, five home 
teachers, a masseuse, two music students, a 
telephonist and a tuner. 

Our aims are the same as those governing the 
policy of the Leicester Blind Research Com- 
mittee, and they may be briefly defined as 
follows : 

(xr) To encourage sightless persons to take a 
more active interest in the administration and 
execution of activities for the blind than has 
been the case in the past. (2) To explore all 
avenues relating to blind persons, with a view 
to suggesting to authorities concerned where 
improvements might be made. (3) For general 


purposes those avenues may be classified as 
follows : (a) General education and vocationa, 
training of the blind; (0) the creating of new 
careers for blind persons and the expansion of 
those. already existing; (c) propaganda, with 
the object of establishing a greater under- 
standing between blind persons and sighted 
persons, paying particular attention to sighted 
employers. 

The December meeting was devoted chiefly 
to the discussion of policy and future activities, 
but one member did draw our attention to the 
following problem : 

Even the most casual glance at the present 
trend of events in Blind Welfare will be suf- 
ficient to convince anyone that there is very 
little chance of blind persons being considered 
for vacancies on the administrative staffs of 
our institutions. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that, owing to war-time conditions, the 
institutions and local authorities are experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in securing the 
services of suitably qualified sighted home 
teachers ; yet well-educated blind people are 
discouraged from submitting applications for 
home-teaching posts. All administrative posts 
in which direct contact with the blind is a 
primary requisite can be more satisfactorily 
administered by suitably qualified blind persons, 
because they have a much wider comprehension 
of the psychology of blindness. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the institutions and local authori- 
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ties should employ a much larger proportion of 
sightless home teachers, and the number of 
blind and partially-blind teachers employed in 
our schools should be considerably augmented. 


In view of the increasing attention being given 
to the employment of blind persons in ordinary 
industry, every institution and local authority 
should, if only for publicity reasons, employ at 
least one shorthand-typist, and, wherever it is 
at all possible, a telephonist without sight. 

In order to deal in any way satisfactorily with 
the problems connected with.the employment of 
the professional blind, a national organisation 
is absolutely essential, and there is no institution 
in the country better fitted to undertake this 
task than the National Institute for the Blind. 
The N.I.B. would, perhaps, be prepared to 
undertake this service if the management were 
assured of the co-operation of the Board of 


Education, the Ministry of Health, the local. 


authorities and the institutions throughout the 


country. As the number of blind persons taking 


courses in higher education will tend to increase, 
there is an urgent need for tackling this problem 
immediately. 

At our second meeting, which was held on 
February 5th, we discussed a variety of subjects, 
ranging from the need for an improvement in 
social training of the blind to the employment 
of sightless labour in ordinary commercial firms, 
and the following points should -be of interest 
to those engaged in welfare work. 


All the members of the South Staffs Blind 
Research Group are firmly convinced that there 
is an urgent need for improved social training 
of the blind, and our schools, particularly the 
kindergarten establishments, should devote 
more time, energy and sympathetic under- 
standing to this kind of training. Every effort 
should be made to develop in blind people good 
table manners, normal deportment and a pleas- 
ing appearance, for these accomplishments are 
almost indispensable to success in social and 
professional life. We apparently also hold the 
view that education should be related to life, 
for we contend that, as most blind children come 
from working class homes, greater attention 
should be given to the training of girls in 
domestic work. 

When we discussed the employment of blind 
persons in ordinary commercial undertakings, 
it was generally agreed that blindness is a 
handicap, but it is not an insuperable obstacle 
to the attainment of a reasonable measure of 
success. Our war-time experiences appear to 
substantiate this contention, for sightless people 
have indisputably proved that they are capable 
of rendering real service to their employers and 
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to the community as a whole. We are, of course, 
aware that competition in the labour market 
will be much keener after the war than it is at 
the present time, so we consider it expedient 
that only those blind persons who are intelligent 
and capable of personal initiative should be 
recommended for employment among sighted 
workers. In this connection it was felt that the 
failure of one blind person to discharge his duties 
efficiently may prejudice an employer against 
the employment of sightless labour altogether. 


Miss Adams (telephonist) stated that in order’ 


to increase her efficiency she has gradually com- 
piled a Braille card index of the telephone num- 
bers used in her employer’s business, which 
contains more than 1,500 telephonic addresses. 

Mr. Preedy (business man) expressed the 
opinion that salesmanship might be a possible 
avenue of employment for partially sighted men 
with intelligence, good manners and a pleasing 
appearance. 

In conclusion, I wish to express the hope that 
my readers may find in this report, in spite of 
its somewhat disconnected style, some interest- 
ing and constructive ideas. I also venture to 
express the opinion that those home teachers 
and other blind welfare workers who are willing 
to make an effort to form committees similar 
to the South Staffs Blind Research Group may 
feel convinced that they are rendering a vital 
service to the blind community. I am certain 
that blind people have a definite contribution to 
make towards the initiation of a more pro- 
gressive development of Blind Welfare Services, 
and they should: be encouraged to contribute 
their quota of work and thought to this ideal. 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. A. L. Marsu, F.R.C.O., the distinguished 
blind musician, is leaving the service of the 
Brighton School for Blind Boys (now at Upton 
Hall, near Newark-on-Trent) in April, and it is 
desired to make a presentation: to him before 
he leaves. Readers intending to subscribe to 
this presentation should communicate with 
Mr. Gordon Knight, Upton Hall, Newark, Notts. 


* * * 


Last month, in the choir of St. Albans. 


Cathedral, MR. RONALD ALEXANDER BABONAU, 
an organiser in Hertfordshire for the National 
Institute for the Blind, was married to his 
secretary, guide and chauffeur, Miss NORAH 
Moores WEEDON, daughter of Mr. W. C. 
Moores Weedon, of Woodlands House, Berry- 
narbor, North Devon. Mr. Babonau’s eyesight 
became affected while with the Pioneer Corps. 
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NEW LIFE FOR THE DISABLED 


RGANISATIONS in their working acquire a momentum which resists change. 
On the basis of certain operative ideas they build precedents and slogans which 
often change less quickly than do the ideas themselves. Social welfare in this 
country has some venerable ruins of once useful organisations which were too rigid 

to absorb the shock of a developing idea. 

The present organisation of Blind Welfare was adapted to the requirements 
and possibilities of the Blind Persons Act 1920. The current of ideas which produced 
that Act began in the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission in 1909, and 

was summed up in the phrase “ Break up the Poor Law.’’ It rationalised the claim that the State 
owed to the blind a duty different from that owed to those destitute from other causes. Such a privi- 
lege could not last for ever. The very success of the method now gives to those suffering from other 
disabilities an irrefutable case for similar treatment. 


THE NEw BEACON has repeatedly pointed out that a new current of social tendencies is now 
sweeping away the position of privilege enjoyed by the blind. We cannot justly or effectively resist 
that current. We must adapt our organisation to fit in with a doctrine of social responsibility which 
regards blindness as “a social problem to be dealt with within the general framework by methods 
appropriate to the special conditions of the blind ’’ (Beveridge Report, paragraph 169). 


On this wider background the Education Bill and the Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill are | 
not merely significant : they are formative. They represent a new appraisement of the place in the 
community of disabled people. We believe that most of our readers, while they would resist any 
tendency to lower the standards or limit the comprehensiveness of Blind Welfare, will welcome the 
proposed amelioration in the conditions of other handicapped people. Moreover, with its 20 years’ 
experience of public-voluntary partnership, Blind Welfare will have an important réle to play in the 
effective development of these new plans, and on a long-term view. the blind should gain much from 
association. 


If the new legislation is to rank, as it deserves to rank, as the most statesmanlike attempt yet 
made in this country to cope with the total problem of disablement, long-term objectives must be 
constantly emphasised and resolutely pursued. It was not *‘ the poignancy of war ’”’ which secured 
general approval for these new measures, but the common sense of Parliament and the country which 
in the face of a new world situation, has come to realise that to equip the disabled for citizenship 1 is 
a good and profitable thing to do. 


One phrase reported to have been used in the Debate, that civilians were “ lucky ”’ to come within 
the scope of the Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill, was particularly unfortunate. We all recognise 
that Service men and women have a special claim on the assistance and sympathy of the community. 
We would all give preference to their claims where it can be given without prejudice to the doctrine 
of social responsibility which has been expressed more and more clearly as social legislation has 
developed, and has been recently so admirably expounded by Mr. Bevin, Mr. Tomlinson and others. 
But we must reject the conception that disabled people can fairly or profitably be divided into ex- 
Service men and others, or even into war-disabled and others. The case made by Mr. Bevin against 
such a principle is well known and is unanswerable. Civilians are not more “lucky ”’ to be included 
in the Bill than are Old Age pensioners or the unemployed to receive benefit from social services. 


This is a dangerous political and social issue: Parliament and the Press are well aware of that. 
We have, for ready reference, the pre-war agitation of ex-Service men organised as a pressure group 
in the U.S.A., which resulted in marches on Washington to enforce special claims. It would be un- 
fortunate and, we believe, Bene ALY to the long-term interests of the ex-Service man if that sort of thing 
happened here. 

The community owes a duty not only to the victims of war but also to the victims of social failure. 
We believe that view commends itself to the common sense of the community, that it is based on 
right principle and that it is in line with the historic tendency of social ideas. 


THE EDITOR. 
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THE OLD WOMAN 


By M. C. HEYES 


April, contrary to her supposed custom, 

brought with her a boisterous dry east 

wind which stayed with us right through 
May and left behind a cold wet June. 


Ts spring came to us late that year and 


Unfortunately my week’s holiday occurred in, 


that most capricious of months and I had 
freedom to breathe the good fresh air whenever 
I desired. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
I was forced to remain in or near the house, 
Thursday morning brought little change and 
the prospect looked decidedly uninteresting. 
My holiday was nearly over and I had been 
denied my greatest pleasure. In a panic I put 
on my raincoat and strong shoes and caught a 
country-bound bus. I alighted at a remote 
looking spot and walked down a country lane 
bordered by wet green fields and trees, and 
I remember stopping to listen to a thrush who 
had chosen the top of a telegraph pole for his 
platform. With speckled chest well out and 
head well back he repeated the same three notes 
with as much assurance as any Prima Donna. 
Becoming aware that he had an audience he 
suddenly became nervous and flew away. 

As I walked on I could see the rain clouds 
gathering in front of me. They were massed 
together like a billowing dark curtain edged 
with a golden fringe, and gazing, I wished that 
I could paint a picture of the scene, a helpless 
idea which often darts into my mind when 
nature flaunts her colours. The rain was 
beginning to come heavily, and thinking I had 
been a fool after all, I buttoned up my collar 
and trudged on. 

In the distance I could see a lonely looking 
cottage near the roadside and I resolved to ask 
for shelter there. I speculated as to the in- 
habitants and thought they might regard me 
with extra country cautiousness in my dis- 
hevelled \ and’ trampish clothes.) Stull of 
thought, “ the world is full of surprises and my 
drowned-rat appearance ought to arouse sym- 
pathy in the hardest of hearts.’’ Thoroughly 
wet I arrived at the gate and noticed that the 
garden in front of the house looked neglected, 
although the house itself had an air of tidiness. 
Walking straight past the window, and politely 
refraining from looking inside, I tapped gently 
on the front door in order to denote my sup- 
plicating presence. There was no response so 
I knocked a little louder, and listening I could 
hear someone moving about inside. Allowing a 
respectable interval to go by I knocked again 
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but as there was still no response I tried the 
door in a very restrained sort of way. It was 
locked as I had half expected in so lonely a 
place. My wet condition was beginning to make 
me feel cold and irritable, so I curled my hand 


into a fist and: pounded on the door as hard as ~ 


I could. I waited and the movements inside 
continued but did not appear to be approaching 
the door. Exasperated I marched to the window 
and boldly glared inside. 

At first I was just aware that the interior of 
the cottage was bare but very clean. Most of 
the room was taken up by a wooden table, 
uncovered and the top scrubbed nearly white. 
A cheerful fire burned in the high old-fashioned 
grate and the kettle was perched invitingly on 
the hot coals; and there was the old woman 
actually approaching the window, through 
which I was so rudely staring. She was wearing 
a little mob cap, faded blue blouse and coarse 
apron made from sacking, and as she approached 
the window I stepped back so as not to frighten 
her when she should see me. 

Her face was yellow and wrinkled and she 
was obviously very old and probably her eyes were 
dim. She came right up to the window and 
fingered the plants and the flowers, and I tapped 
gently on it thinking I would attract her 
attention ; but no! she either could not see me 
or was simply too engrossed in her own thoughts 
to notice me. I wondered if people could live 
alone so long that they lost interest in human 
beings and became almost afraid of associating 
with them, in case contact with a fellow human 
should shatter their peace of mind.  Dis- 
appointed I turned and made my way back to 
the gate. For some queer reason I should have 
liked to make the old woman’ s acquaint- 
ance, because I felt lonely myself, I suppose. 
As I reached the gate I heard the door open 
and wheeled round to see her come outside with 


a pegged cloth rug in her arms, which she 


proceeded to try and shake. I called to her but 
she made no sign and as I started to walk 
towards her the truth dawned on me. She was 
Deaf and Blind. 

Walking back down the road I temporarily 
forgot my miserably wet condition. I looked at 
the fresh verdant greenness of the fields, paid 
special attention to the dainty patches of pale 
yellow in a ripening mustard field, and from a 
very sweet smell in the air knew that I was 
passing a beanfield. I wondered if she ever 
smelt it and if it gave her any pleasure. 


ee 
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| As I approached the telegraph pole I could 
see the same thrush had resumed his operatic per- 
formance and this time he seemed to be singing 


“ Dee-ary-me, Dee-ary-mee,” as though bewail- 
ing carelessly the tragedies that assail mankind, 
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who wear clothes and build themselves houses 
and live a great many years. He again became 
mistrustful of his audience and fled swiftly on 
silent wing. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor 
Reorganisation of Schools for the Blind. 

SIR,—So much has been recently written 
concerning this subject which raises, without 
clarifying, certain fundamental issues, that I 
feel bound to ask some questions and to offer 
a few somewhat discursive reflections. 

“ Unfortunately,’ writes Mr. Eagar, “ the 
policy of exclusion from ordinary schools 
(segregated education) is generally accepted as 
inevitable.” If Mr. Eagar believes that policy 
to be “ unfortunate ’’ why need he accept it ? 
Fatalism leads to dictatorship. If a thing is 
desirable, then it is worth fighting for, however 
unequal the battle may appear. Our problem 
is certainly to make sure that blind children do 
not become “a peculiar people,” but Mr. Eagar 
does not tell us how this is to be done. It isa 
mistake to suppose that everything can be 
reduced to a formula and taught. We cannot 
teach normality except by encouraging the 
blind to mix with the seeing. It is gratifying to 
learn of what has been done in the East Anglian 
School in this direction, but the difficulty is that 
when blind children in an Institution mix with 
those outside, it is generally as members of a 
group ; they therefore have the moral support 
of other blind children. For example, we, at 
school, were given hymn sheets when we 
attended church. It was easy enough to use 
them when we were members of a school group, 
but it took years for me to learn to carry a 
Braille book to church and to use it without any 
feeling of self-consciousness. 

During the past year I have been doing some 
part-time work, teaching a small group of 
children in a school for the hard-of-hearing. 
These children live at home and attend school 
daily. On a Sunday during last summer, a 
special day for boys was organised at an 
Edinburgh Training College. I knew that boys 
who had taken part on previous occasions had 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. I therefore 
recommended it strongly to the boys in my 
class. Only one of the two who were eligible 
was able to attend, a very intelligent lad of 
thirteen, with a fair degree of deafness and a 
highly sensitive nature. With the approval of 
the Headmaster, I sent a note to his mother ; 


the boy and I were on good terms, yet it took 
him four days to summon up courage to deliver 
that note. I had already approached the 
subject with the lad, and his comment was, 
“TI like to watch the chickens on Sundays.’ 
I am at present no more tempted than anyone 
else to show disrespect towards a hen, but I 
diagnosed the trouble without hesitation. He 
was afraid—mortally afraid—as I have been 
myself, of going out among strangers who might 
not understand. The boy’s mother gave her 
full support. I explained the situation to the 
Principal of the Training College, and was 
promised co-operation. Nevertheless I was 
anxious, for if things went badly it would be the 
end of my power to help the boy. On the 
Monday morning he was radiant; he had met 
two boys he knew, people had spoken to him, and 
please when might he go there again? Later I 
arranged for him to join a boy’s club. After his 
first visit he came running into the class-room 
with, ‘‘ Miss ! Miss ! do you know where I was 
yesterday ?>—at the club !’”’ The chickens have 
indeed suffered eclipse. The other day, a friend 
of mine was sitting in a waiting-room when a 
blind lady came in. Most people were busily 
knitting, and someone suggested to her that 
she, too, might have brought her knitting. The 
reply was, “‘ I don’t like to knit when people are 
watching me.” I know of other blind people 
who will not attempt to go about the streets 
alone because they are afraid of being “ con- 
spicuous.’”’ My experience of those who have 
entered schools for the blind in babyhood is 
that they never feel really at home among their 
seeing fellows ; they are far more comfortable 
in the society of the blind. I do not know how 
we are to educate the blind in relation to the 
seeing, and, perhaps even more important, the 
seeing in relation to the blind, until we have less 
segregation of blind children. 

“No one would deny that the mother who 
can spare time for the upbringing of her blind 
child and who has the special gifts of knowledge, 
understanding, and common sense which will 
enable her to give that child the pre-school 


. training needed is the best person to undertake 


the task.”” In my experience there are some 
who do deny this obvious truth. When I wasa 
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student I wrote an essay on the education of 
blind children in which I said that the solution 
of the problem of the blind baby lay in the 
education of parents and the provision of 
nursery schools. The phrase “ education of 
parents ’’ was scored out. There was no com- 
ment. It is so fatally easy to assert (or deny), 
so comparatively difficult to argue; and when 
one claims to be an “ expert,’ argument becomes 
unnecessary. “‘ But—and it is a pretty big 
“but ’—such mothers are very rare.’ If this 
be true, then there is something fundamentally 
wrong with our social system, and it is time 
that we got to the root of the problem. The 
disadvantage of palliatives is that they tend to 
perpetuate the evils which they are designed to 
cure. One wonders, too, where school staffs 
obtain their ‘ knowledge, understanding, and 
common sense,’ since advertisements usually 
- read, “‘ previous experience with blind children 
not necessary.’’ Perhaps the fact that they are 
paid a salary automatically renders them 
efficient. 


“Earlier entry to school of some kind is 
essential ’’ we are told. Entry at what age? 
Shall we have a guarantee that a parent who is 
willing and able to keep his child at home will 
have leave to do so? Or will pressure be 
brought to bear on parents in order to persuade 
them or force them to put their babies into 
institutions ? And why, one wonders, is the 
mother of the normal blind child unable to give 
it pre-school care, whereas the mother of the 
blind child with other defects appears to be 
capable of tackling this far greater problem ? 
My own experience is that children who enter 
institutions in babyhood remain emotionally 
undeveloped. It was an observation shared by 
my fellow pupils in schools for the blind. 
Institution life seems to have the effect of 
retarding the development of character, so that 
the child remains a baby when she should be a 
little girl, the big girl is a little girl when she 
should be an adolescent, and the adolescent 
hesitates upon the threshold of adult life until 
the institution is left behind. My own school, 
the Royal Normal College, had certainly none of 
the salient defects of the institution for the 
blind ; yet, after a year at the University, I was 
told on all hands what a tremendous develop- 
ment had taken place in me, and I knew that 
what I was told was true. 


A reader has asked why the average church 
‘member fights shy of his blind fellow Christian. 
Are we not all apt to be shy of what we do not 
understand ? If a stranger from another planet 
dropped down in the middle of Great Portland 
Street, would you dash out, grasp him by the 
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hand, and invite him to lunch? Or would you 
suspect that this was probably some new 
trick from Berlin? Since the average mother 
cannot care for her blind baby to whom she is 
bound by the natural ties of affection, how is the 
average churchgoer to understand that he can 
help his blind neighbour ? He probably sub- 
scribes to some Institution for the Blind which 
in its turn fosters the impression that, by so 
doing, he has fully discharged his obligations, 
since it alone is competent to provide all things 
necessary for the souls and bodies of its bene- 
ficiaries. 


In the new educational system which is 
proposed for the blind, what place is to be given 
to the parent ? 
for his son or daughter who, after an absence of 
some eighteen years, broken only by brief 
holidays, returns a stranger, and probably un- 
employed, for I notice that the problem of 
employment is excluded from the discussion. 
Is he to have no voice in the choice of school or 
career ? Undoubtedly there is something to be 
said for a measure of central control where the 
blind are concerned, but centralisation is another 
factor which makes it more difficult for the 
parent to express his views. It is so much 
easier to pay a visit to the local Education 


Offices than it is to write a letter, an exercise of 


which even fairly well-educated people are 
inclined to fight shy. In any case, what is the 
use of making a complaint if there is no choice 
of school? One’s complaint may be justified, 
Jane may have been made to take medicine as a 
punishment, Willie may not be able to eat his 
dinners, or Tommy may not be given opportuni- 
ties for religious worship and instruction in 
accordance with the views of his parents, but 
things would be still harder for the child if it 
were known that he had complained at home, so 
it is wiser to suffer in silence. 


“Apart from the compromise on the dual 
system which, being a compromise can satisfy 
only those who are inclined to find all wisdom 
in compromises,” I grew to maturity between 
the two great wars of this century, and I am 
disposed to consider compromises as the root of 
many grave evils ; this view is, I think, common 
among those of my generation. There cannot 
be any question of compromise between 
Christianity and the new Paganism ; Hitler has 
made that clear. According to the Christian 
view, man has certain inalienable rights of which 
no Government may justly deprive him. It was 
through his denial of one of these rights, 1.e., 


_the right to marry and to bear children, that 


Hitler first broke his concordat with the Vatican 
soon after his rise to power. Another of these 
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rights concerns the authority of parents over 
their children, and expression is given to it in 
the clause ‘‘ the family as a social unit must be 
safeguarded ”’ of the Peace Points signed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, and the 
late Cardinal Hinsley. Yet no attempt appears 
to have been made to give the parent any place 
in the new educational system which is proposed 
for the blind. Mr. Eagar would justify com- 
pulsion on the grounds that, since we already 
have some of it, we may justifiably have more. 
Against whom precisely is this compulsion to be 
exercised ? Compulsion is like medicine, very 
necessary at times, but to be taken with dis- 
cretion. We cannot argue that the more we 


| have of it the better we shall be, or that, because 


we feel well after it, we should be better still if 
we took a double dose. On two subjects there 
is an ominous silence—freedom, and the rights 
of the family. Education, as the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh has recently pointed out, is one of 
the largest vested interests in the country, and I 
have yet to be convinced that, in the proposed 
reforms, the interests of the blind child are to 
take precedence of those of the more powerful 
institutions. 
Yours, etc., 

ELIZABETH W. WHITEHEAD. 
Ia, Summerside Place, 

Edinburgh, 6. 


To the Editor. 
Build Towns for the Blind. 


S1rR,—It was with some amusement that I 
read in your February issue the suggestion 
made under the above heading, but on second 
thoughts, I concluded that the writer intended 
it was to be taken seriously. I do not know 
Mr. Eric Hart, but I will make a guess that he 
is not a blind man, for it would surprise me to 
learn that any blind person would want to live 
in a town designed exclusively for the blind. 
Mr. Hart thinks that such towns would attract 
wealthy blind people, and blind persons above 
average intelligence, but in my opinion those 
are the very folk who would not want to be 
so segregated, because they are fully aware of 
the fact that they must strive to make every 
possible contact with the seeing world, in order 
to enlarge their otherwise very limited ex- 
perience. | ; 

Whenever this question of segregation comes 
up, I always feel an urge to pass on my own 
view on the subject, for my experience has 
led me to very definite conclusions, and they 
can be briefly stated as follows: Blind people 
have much to gain by sharing in each other’s 
companionship—they have at least one thing 
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in common—they know what it is like not to 
be: able to see, and in this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that those of us who possess 
good guiding sight are able to help those who 
are totally blind in countless little ways. But 
the help given by the partially blind to the 
totally blind is small when it is compared to 
that given by the sighted community to the 
blind fraternity as a whole. Any blind man 
worth his salt will readily admit, with gratitude 
in his heart, how much he owes to members 
of the sighted community, for the numberless 
ways in which they are always ready to use 
their eyes for him. Shall we then build towns 
designed exclusively for the blind? I for one 
sincerely hope not, but rather let us con- 
centrate on urging upon every normal blind 
person, that if he wishes to live the fullest life 
possible within the limits of his handicap, 
then he should always do his utmost to make 
as many contacts with his sighted fellows as he 
can. Those who can see will always be ready 
to see for those who cannot see, and each will 
live side by side, I hope, in towns designed to 
serve the whole community. | 
Yours, etc., 
JOHN GITTINS. 

To the Editor. 


White Sticks for the Deaf Blind. 

Str,—With reference to the letter on this 
subject in the February issue of THE NEw 
BEACON, I know personally a few deaf-blind 
people and consider that they require some 
distinct mark to distinguish them from the 
hearing blind. 

The black band on the stick is an idea in 
the right direction, but as a motorist of many 
years’ standing, I would suggest more than one 
black band, preferably two or three, at least two 
inches broad and separated by the same space 
of white. 

I do not think any other colour would have 
the same vivid contrast and, in the blackout, 
the chequered stick would be picked out more 
easily. | 

Yours, etc., 


Edinburgh. D..R.HEWwItrr, 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 
Miss Jessie Donisthorpe, aged 90, for many 
years a well-known social worker of Leicester. 
She had the welfare of the blind very much at 
heart and was a member of the Leicester Insti- 


- tution for the Blind and Chairman of the 


Women’s Committee and the Working Party. 
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Elijah Simkins, aged 67, local preacher and 
former Sunday School Superintendent of Shilling- 
ton, Beds., Congregational Church for 30 years. 
Blind from birth, he was for 20 years a popular 
worker at Luton Blind Welfare Centre. He also 
took an active part in the Luton Branch of 
doc H. 

Miss Amy Varty Smith, aged 91, the last 
member of an old Cumberland family, at 
Penrith. She was devoted to good works and 
will be especially remembered by the blind 
readers of Braille and the orphans of the Aberlour 
Orphanage, at Strathspey. She organised a 
worker’s guild, known as the Blind Stocking and 


Jersey Guild, which served the double purpose | 


of providing jerseys and stockings for the 
Orphanage children and giving pay and occupa- 
tion to blind women. During 40 years some 
10,000 stockings and jerseys have been knitted 
by the Guild. She was an expert Braillist and 
transcribed many books, including portions of 
the Bible, for the use of the blind. 


Mrs. Constance Margaret Montagu Brown, of 
Reading, widow of E. F. Montagu Brown, of 
Sheffield. She was for many years a real friend 
to the blind who worked indefatigably for their 
welfare. Since 1920 she had been Hon. Secretary 
of the Berkshire County Blind Society, but her 
interest in the blind was by no means confined 
to the county. For many years she was a 
member of the Ministry of Health Advisory 
Committee on the Welfare of the Blind, and 
she represented Berkshire on the Executive 
Committee of the Southern Regional Associa- 
tion for the Blind, and the Association on the 
Executive Council of the National Institute for 
the Blind. She was particularly interested in 
educational matters. 


Captain Angus Buchanan, V.C., M.C., of 
Coleford, Forest of Dean, aged 49. He won the 
Victoria Cross at Salaniyah Lines, Mesopotamia 
in 1916. Twice he went into the open under 
machine-gun fire to bring in wounded comrades. 
As the result of wounds he lost his sight, but 
resumed his studies at Oxford and qualified for 
the law. He was a solicitor for many years. 


John Ernest Sutcliffe, at Harrogate, 
aged 63. Originally the owner of a grocery 
business which he had built up at Bradford, 
Mr. Sutcliffe, after losing his sight, joined the 
Provincial Campaign Staff of the National 
Institute for the Blind in 191g. In the following 
year he was transferred to London under the 
late Mr. H. C. Preece, and when the latter became 
the Joint Secretary of the Greater London 
Fund for the Blind, Mr. Sutcliffe worked with 
him, covering all the City connections of the 
Fund. He wasin charge of the Fund’s canvassers 
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until his retirement, owing to ill-health, in 1937. 
The Fund owes much to his ability and brilliant 
personality, and he gave himself wholeheartedly 
to the service of his blind fellows. | 

One of Mr. Sutcliffe’s main interests was 


— Edi 


gardening. He took many prizes for products ~ 


grown in his garden at Ricksmansworth, and 
was author of the N.I.B. Bulletin on “ Gardening 
for the Blind.” During the first years of his 
retirement, he travelled widely accompanied 
by his wife, and readers of this journal will 
remember with pleasure his articles on his tour 
in the West Indies. Eventually, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutcliffe settled in the Channel Islands but on 
the outbreak of war they returned to Harrogate. 

Mr. Sutcliffe had a marvellous memory which 
stood him in good stead in his favourite study 
of languages. He was very fond of French, 
and regularly read French literature and listened 
to French talks. He had a knack of picking up 
languages in the casual contacts of his travels, 
and in this way picked up Danish, Norwegian 
and German. He was. keenly interested in 
current affairs, especially in the latest dis- 
coveries in science and medicine, and was an 
excellent business man and prolific correspon- 
dent. He was full of wit and humour, and had a 
great store of loving-kindness to all men. He 
will be sadly missed by a host of friends. 


ACHIEVEMEN I$ 
OF THE BLIND 


A Blind Trumpeter With One Hand.—Mr. 
James Ellis, Editor of The Tembani Times, the 
South African edition of The St. Dunstan’s 
Review, an ex-service man blinded in this war, 
is trumpeter in St. Dunstan’s Dance Band, 
in spite of the fact that he has lost one hand and 
two fingers of the other. He speaks lightly of 


his own handicap as compared with the mis- - 


fortune of a comrade who has lost both hands. 

Award to Blind Scientist—Professor Sun 
Shih-hung, blinded in his scientific experiments, 
has been awarded {600 by the Chinese Ministry 
of Education for chemical research work. 

Blind Whist ‘‘ Ace.’’—Mr. Charles Seal, a 
blind man of Martinstown, Dorset, has become 
champion whist-drive player of his district. 
He has carried off top prizes at four consecutive 
drives in the village school. One night he got 
all 13 tricks. 

Successful Craigmillar Students.—At a recent 
meeting of the Directors of the Royal Blind 
School, Craigmillar Park, Edinburgh, it was 
reported that two of the three music students 
of the school who had graduated as Bachelors 
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of Music in 1942, had obtained excellent appoint- 
ments. Mr. Reginald Ayres, of Granton-on-Spey, 
was now principal music-master at Ackworth, 
the well-known Friends’ School at Pontefract, 
and Miss Dorothy Ogden, of Aberdeen, was 
music-mistress at Hull High School for Girls. 
The third student, Mr. J. McMorran, of New- 
burgh, had proceeded to take the L.R.A.M. 
diploma as a piano-teacher and had received an 
important church appointment in the North of 
Scotland. | 
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Of other former pupils at Craigmillar, the 
Directors reported that Mr. Alan Moig, of St. 
Andrews, was now a fully qualified physio- 
therapist ; Mr. John Brown, Mus. Bac. of Edin- 
burgh, at present at New College, Oxford, has 
become assistant minister in Craigmillar Rich- 
mond Church; and Mr. Joseph Herkes, of 
Clydebank, who recently qualified as a home 
teacher, has been appointed Braille teacher at 
Linburn, the training centre for the Scottish 
war-blinded. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production : 


Dances : §:¢, 
19121 Fain, S. So long, Sarah Jane, Song 
Fox- Tyvot ae aa * me o 6 
19122 Gregg, H. Homeward Bound, Song 
; Fox- Trot Re x ap Ne o 6 
19123 Steiner, M. It can’t be Wrong, Song 
Fox- Trot ade “at is at o 6 
19124 Velazquez, C. Kiss Me, Song Fox- 
oh KOEN s,s A oe a Me o'6 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Forthcoming Panda. 
No. 80. Hero by Proxy, by Darwin Teilhet. In 4 vols. 
2s. net the set. 
This rapid, thrilling and amusing tale, described as 
‘“ A Kaleidoscopic Misadventure,’’ begins with a case 
of mistaken identity in a cosmopolitan hotel in 
Mexico City. 


“** Pay-As-You-Earn Income Tax.’’ 

The leaflet issued by the Inland Revenue authorities 
on this subject has been published by the National 
Institute as a Braille pamphlet and can be supplied to 
blind applicants free of charge. Apply to National 
Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. 


MOON BOOKS. — 
4691-4094 The Widening Stain, by W. Bolingbroke 
_jJohnson. 4 vols. (Limited Edition.) 


APPARATUS. 


Revised Prices. 
The prices of the undermentioned articles supplied by 
the National Institute for the Blind have been increased 
as from 11th February, 1944, and are now as follows :— 


Special Price to 
Blind Individuals 

List tm the 
Cat. No. i Article Price British Empire 
AN Sag) Os LoviSa> he 
9092 Draughtsboard, flat ., 8:50 Ee, 
9095 Draughtsmenin box .. 4 0 2 0 
9197 Solitaire, The Game of .. ue a6 
9058 Style (peg top) 6 4 
3) 4 0 


9339 ‘Yard Stick ree nye 6 


i 
g 
Q 

th, 
nH 
Qu 


g002 Rexine Case for Short- 

hand); m3 ARSE LE Sie Sete 8. 18 6 
9005 Improved Stainsby O.K. 6 
9384 Safety Style with screw 


Gn 


cap #7 2% ae 3 0 2.0 
g100_ Binding Case (spring clip), 

large size ; zis Ee 0 
g102 Ditto, small size 2G papi 


Simplicity Patience Cards. 


The National Institute for the Blind can now provide 
blind persons who cannot read Braille with sets of cards 
on which clock faces with one hand are embossed to 
denote the suit and value of the cards. 

The clock face is embossed in four alternative posi- 
tions (at each end of the cards so that they are 
reversible). If the clock face is on the extreme left of 
the card, it denotes Clubs; if on the left centre, 
Diamonds ; if on the right centre, Hearts; if on the 
extreme right, Spades. The clock-face at the top of the 
card is always the one in play. . 

The position on the clock face of the embossed hand 
denotes the value of the card. Thus, if the hand points 
to 1 o’clock, the card is an ace ; if to 2 o’clock, the card 
is a Two; if to 3 o’clock, the card is a Three; and so 
on up to 10 o’clock. If the hand points to 11. o’clock, 
the card is a Jack ; if to 12 o’clock, the card is a Queen. 
If the card has embossed on it only a central dot, the 
card isa King. An extra card in each suit marked with 
a central dot in the clock face and two large dots in 
each of the corners, can act as a Joker or can replace 
any damaged card. 

These cards can be read by blind and sighted alike. 
They will probably last longer than Braille cards, as 
one or two obliterated dots in the embossing need not 
prevent a proper reading of the cards. 

The cards can be obtained from the National Institute 
for the Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1,at 
tha cost price of 44d. per pack (or 3d. to individual blind 
purchasers). As some games of Patience are played 
with two packs, packs are sold in pairs, one pack having 
an embossed centre and the other pack a plain centre, to 
enable the packs to be sorted out after a game. The 
price of a double pack is gd. (or 6d. to individual blind 
purchasers). 


ARTICLES FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND. 
Bulk Supply to Local Agencies. 
The National Institute for the Blind has several times 


been asked to supply Local Agencies with articles for 


the blind in bulk, in order to dispense with the present 
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necessity of giving separate orders for single articles 
where the discount given by the Institute to individual 
blind customers is claimed. 

Such bulk supply would only be possible in respect 
of articles in large local demand of which the Institute 
holds large stocks. At the present time the stocks of 
most articles are low and further supplies are pro- 
blematical. Lately, however, the Institute has been 
able to obtain a substantial stock of white walking 
sticks and has decided to enable Local Agencies to order 
them in quantity so that they may distribute to their 
individual customers. 

Any Local Agencies which desire to take advantage 
of this facility will, on application being received, be 
registered as a bulk supplier. Supplies will be sent as 
required (within the limits of the stock available), and 
the Agency will be required when making a sale to an 
individual to obtain a signed declaration voucher from 
each customer. The bulk supplier will be invoiced at 
the full rate, and on receipt of vouchers signed by the 
customers will be credited with the difference between 
the full price and the discounted price. Alternatively, 
if preferred, cash equivalent to the total sum of the 
discount involved will be repaid. 

It is hoped that from time to time it may be possible 
to make similar arrangements in respect of other 
articles, but on account of prevailing restrictions of 
supplies the Institute can give no definite undertaking 
that such arrangements will continue, although every 
endeavour will be made to maintain the facilities and 
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ADVERTISING RATES : 


PARTIALLY SIGHTED MAIDS.. There are vacan- 
cies at Court Grange School, Abbotskerswell, near 
Newton Abbot, Devon, for partially sighted resident 
maids. Apply to the Matron. 


SIGHTED FEMALE HOME TEACHER for town 
area. State age and experience. Salary according to 
qualifications.—Apply Secretary, South Beds Blind 
Society, Williamson Street, Luton. 


HOME TEACHER (sighted) required, rural area. 
Commencing salary, if certificated, £156 per annum, 
plus War Bonus. Apply, stating age, qualifications 
and experience, with testimonials, to the Secretary, 
Chester and District Blind Welfare Society, 13a, 
Lower Bridge Street, Chester, before 31st March, 1944, 


LONDON STUDY GROUP. 

The next meeting of the London Study Group will 
be held on Saturday, 1st April, 1944, at 3.15 p.m., 
National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 
cordially invited. 

Eric LEARY, Chairman. 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Certified sighted woman Home Teacher required. 
Salary £200 per annum rising by annual increments 
of {10 to £250, plus war bonus (14s. at present), and 
expenses including allowance for use of own car. 
Applications, stating age, experience, and qualifica- 
tions, to be sent to the County Medical Officer, County 
Hall, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Applications for membership are - 
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HOME TEACHERS EXAMINATION, 1944. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc- 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited 
to apply for particulars of a Correspondence Course to 
H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 17. (Enclose 
2$d. stamp.) 


NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE BLIND. 


The above Association is collecting a Library of books 
for loan to Home Teachers and prospective Home 
Teachers. Would anyone possessing books in any 
aspect of Blind Welfare Work, Psychology, or any 
subject they feel might be suitable for this purpose, 
and for which they have no further use, communicate 
with the undersigned as to the possibility of giving, 
selling or lending them to the Association. 

J. CHALLINOR, 
Secretary. 
17, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds, 2. 


THE NORTH WALES SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the position of Cer- 
tificated Sighted Home Teacher of the Blind (male or 
female). 

The area will be partly in Caernarvonshire and partly 
in Denbighshire, from Penmaenmawr to Abergele and 
the Vale of Conway. Salary £182 per annum (exclusive 
of travelling expenses), plus war bonus. 

Applicants must hold the Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, and should have had experience 
of blind welfare work.. Welsh an advantage, and 
successful applicants must reside in the District. 

Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than 31st March, 1944, and 
addressed to— 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
North Wales Society for the Blind, 
204, High Street, Bangor. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Appointment of Home Teachers of the Blind. 


Applications are invited for the positions of sighted 
female Home Teachers of the Blind, under 40 years 
of age, for duty in the Administrative County Area 
adjacent to Wigan or in Heywood and Whitefieln 

Certificated—{156 per annum, rising by four anual, 
increments of £13 per annum to {208 per annum 
plus War Bonus, at present £33 16s. od. per annum, 
together with travelling expenses. 

Uncertificated—{130 per annum, plus War Bonus, 
at present £33 16s. od. per annum, together with 
travelling expenses. 

Previous service as a certificated Home Teacher 
with a Local Authority or an Agency for the Blind 
will rank for service on the salary scale. 

The successful applicants will be required to pass 
a medical examination, and to contribute to the 
County Council Superannuation Scheme. The appoint- 
ments will be subject to one calendar month’s notice 
by either side. 

Applications in applicant’s own handwriting accom- 
panied by copies of not more than two recent testi- 
monials, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
must be received by the County Medical Officer of 
Health, County Offices, Preston, not later than 
Monday, the 27th March, 1944. 

GEORGE ETHERTON, 
Clerk of the County. Council. 
County Offices, Preston. | 
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“TO ANSWER IN A CATECHISM ” 
I.—IS THERE AESTHETIC PLEASURE IN TOUCH ? 


By “ TRITONE” 


T the suggestion of the Editor, I am about to attempt to answer in this article (and I hope 
A subsequent articles) some of the many questions which have been put to me at various times 
since I lost my sight. I can, of course, do so only in the light of my own experience; that is, 

from the point of view of one who has previously enjoyed a good many sighted years. 


Can a blind person derive esthetic pleasure from objects whose colours mean nothing ? 
Are their form and texture which can be apprehended by touch alone sufficient ? 


Personally, I should answer by an emphatic affirmative. I would even go further and say 
that in some instances vivid colour and design in, for example, a vase or other piece of china or pottery 
might even distract the critical faculty to a certain extent. Colour and design of decoration matter 
enormously in pottery, but for my own part I can still derive a great deal of pleasure from such 
objets d’art by touch. In my sighted days I was, in a small way, a collector, and many good friends, 
as birthdays and Christmas time came round, made me gifts they knew would please and interest 
me. My personal predilection was for blue, so I gradually acquired some good Nankin porcelain, 
Worcester scale blue, Spode and Wedgwood, some of which have survived the vicissitudes of years 
and the fortunes of war. Of course I know and remember what they looked like, but I can still enjoy 
handling them and the feeling of their perfect form and the beautiful texture of the potting and glaze. 
Nay, more, with the passing of the years I fancy I have acquired a new sensitivity in fingers which 
were already blest. 

Now the same applies to glass, brass and copper ware, antique furniture, sculpture and carving, 
provided such decoration is not of the complicated and fidgety kind which I never liked: the over- 
decorated, over-elaborated has never appealed to me. What a joy there is in the worn hand-smooth 
patina of, say, the arms of an old oak chair, a mahogany or walnut piece, be it table, bureau or chest 
that has known centuries of elbow grease and home-made beeswax and turpentine polish. I often 
think that there is, or should be, an opening for a blind person on the staff of a firm of antique dealers. 
Hunting in a couple with a sighted colleague, the pair should be more than a match for the cleverest 
of fakers. Form and design may strike the eye at a glance, but the light touch of sensitive, expertly 
educated fingers, undistracted by vision, can extract more information and make a piece, doubtful or 
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otherwise, gradually. give up its secrets. May I 
be permitted to quote a personal instance ? 

A few years ago a sighted friend and I were in 
a West Country watering place. His eye was 
caught by one of those very early pianofortes 
known to the ‘‘trade’’ as a spinet (quite erroneous- 
ly, by the way). It was given pride of place in the 
small window of what was evidently a reputable 
antique dealer’s shop. So we went in and met 
the proprietor who was not quite Joe Quinney 
in rank, but obviously a sincere follower. As he 
said, it was a ‘“‘ beautiful piece ’’ and had not yet 
suffered the change into a writing desk or display 
cabinet: it was still strung and its short key- 
board intact. He gave it as his opinion that it 
was of the period and school of Sheraton, but 
he would go no further. He had accordingly 
priced it quite moderately. Both he and my 
friend described it to me: I then had it opened 
and, going on my knees to it, went over it with 
my fingers in detail and, when I had finished, 
remained there in admiration of what I was 
practically certain was the personal craftsman- 
ship of that master cabinet maker. The 
exquisite simplicity and beauty of its design and 
workmanship in every detail labelled it as such 
to me, though the only label it bore was that of 
an old-established English firm of pianoforte 
makers. I judged it to be one of the earliest 
attempts which the firm made, at a time when 
their harpsichords had reached the height of 
their instrumental perfection, to introduce to the 
public the piano which was to develop from this 
quietly tinkling specimen into the sensitive and 
sonorous instrument we know to-day. I knew 
something of the history of the firm ; knew, too, 
that a former director, himself a great authority 
on old keyboard instruments, had rescued the 
firm’s account books from oblivion, extracting 
therefrom items of musical and other interest. 
I was able to find the serial number of this little 
piano punched into the woodwork in an un- 
obtrusive place inside the instrument. Later we 
learned that the case of that small table piano 
had been commissioned from Sheraton. There 
were other points of interest: the original 
purchaser had been the husband of a social 
notability and beauty of her day. The piano is 
now in a private museum. 

This leads us by an easy step from furniture 
to the consideration of other musical instru- 
ments. A generation or so ago the descendant 
of an old English family of string-instrument 
makers was rightly held to be one of the finest, 
if not the finest, judge and valuer in Europe. 
His knowledge of the history and exact where- 
abouts of notable and indeed historic stringed 
instruments was encyclopedic and his memory 
faultless. An apparently cursory glance at an 
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instrument submitted to his judgment would 
penetrate through the cleverest copy, the most 
ingenious imposture, would diagnose mishaps or 
that curious sickness which age or long and 
continued use can cause, and which his skill 
could cure. Yet he, himself, admitted that his 
fingers could tell him more than his vision or the 
most sensitively graded callipers or other 
scientific instruments. True, his equally acute 
hearing was an added guide to his diagnosis, but 
to watch him handling with loving care, and 
often with closed eyes, some old violin or ’cello 
and to listen to his rapid almost confidential 
comments was a revelation. Nor was he ever 
known to be at fault: indeed, not only players 
and dealers, but other experts consulted him, and 
his decision was final. 

I knew, too, of a firm of brass instrument 
makers, who were fortunate in the possession of 
a blind employee whose fingers could quickly 
detect and locate some minute flaw or inequality 
in the metal which was causing some annoying 
harshness or other defect in the purity of tone, 
which even the most expert performer could not 
overcome. 

Here is another instance of the value of the 
sensitive touch of a blind person. Once while 
visiting Worcester I was taken over the Royal 
Porcelain Factory, and among the many 
interesting things I was shown was the museum, 
a large room with glass-fronted cupboards con- 
taining many shelves round the walls holding 
various pieces of porcelain. They were largely 
imitations, most of them of German or Japanese 


ie 


origin. Three teacups were placed on a table, — 


and I was invited to “spot the fakes.’’ Of 
course I failed. Then minute variations in the 
design and colour were pointed out to me under 
a strong lens. They were more evident in the 
Teutonic imposture when compared with the one 
genuine cup. The glaze, too, had given them 
away when placed in the hands of a blind expert 
“spotter.’’ There were other minute faults in 
the actual potting, but I was assured that as they 
stood they would have deceived any but the most 
expert, and the original service from which they 
had been copied was antique and of a definite 
period and year. 

Let us turn from the inanimate to the natural. 
I think I have mentioned in a previous article 
my joy in the making of a garden. This was 
not merely in the designing, planting and tending 
of my flower beds. True, many of the tulips I 
grew were old-established varieties whose colour 
I knew and remembered, but there were many 
new ones, and always some of the latest both in 
them and the gladioli. The florists’ catalogues 
and the admiring comments of those who saw 
gave me further information as to the colour, but 
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to sensitive fingers the shape of the opening 
flower of whatever kind, from the tall auratum 
lilies to the smallest scyllas, and the creamy or 
silky texture of their petals, the many variations 
in shape were satisfying of themselves. The 
same could be said even of the rare and fragile 
alpines which my wife and I grew. 


It is quite possible, too, for the blind to judge 
the more salient points of a dog by touch alone, 
including evenness of marking where the varia- 
_ tion of colour is accompanied by a corresponding 
difference in the texture of the coat. Condition 
also can often be ascertained by handling. That 
the same is equally true of birds is a fact well 
known to all blind poultry keepers. whose 
education and training were given them by a 
famous blind authority whose keenness of 
judgment by touch made him a notable figure at 
agricultural shows. 


Let us return for a moment to matters of art. 
There is a very strong body of opinion that the 
appreciation of purity of line and form is an 
indication of a higher consciousness in esthetics, 
that indeed brilliant and vivid colouring, though 
they may momentarily distract the critical 
faculty, can never atone for or obscure bad or 
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Northern Counties Association for the Blind.— 
The Association held its General Council at 
Manchester on January 27th, when the repre- 
sentatives were welcomed by the Lord Mayor, 
and Mr. Kershaw presided. In addition to a 
paper on the Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Bill, read by Mr. Catchpool, of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, discussions took 
place on a number of important subjects. The 
Home Teachers Sub-Committee reported that 
a six weeks’ training course for prospective 
home teachers was to be held at Sheffield, that 
Home Teachers’ Conferences had been held at 
Preston and York, and that a Correspondence 
Course had been arranged in place of the usual 
Refresher Course. The attention of those 
present was called to a paper read at a Confer- 
ence by Mr. Platt of Hull, who had made 
interesting suggestions as to the possibilities 
of greater specialisation in the home teaching 
service, and the question of recruitment was 
considered. Mr. Catchpool’s paper at the after- 
noon session aroused much interest, and the 
discussion on the placement of blind persons 
in sighted industry was animated. Nearly 500 
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faulty drawing. True, there have been great 
artists who have excelled in colour rather than 
in line and whose work has, for that reason, lived, 
but who cannot take their place in the very 
highest rank because their sense of form did not 
achieve the same excellence. One of the finest 
of our stage costumiers, noted for the artistic 
value as well as the historical accuracy of his 
designs, once told me that the cinema had shown 
him that what really mattered in the long run 
was cut and texture and not colour. 

I hope I have succeeded in proving my case 
that the absence of sight, and consequently the 
loss of colour, need not deprive the blind of 
artistic and esthetic enjoyment so long as the 
taste acquired and cultivated for beauty of form 
and line can be conveyed by the sensitive touch 
which comes to compensate for the lost faculty. 
I trust, too, that those whom I have called in 
previous contributions “new entrants” may 
find hope and encouragement toward the acquisi- 
tion of a new pleasure, the heightening of an old 
one, and, as I have indicated, the possibility of 
finding a new employment and perhaps the 
opening into a career. There are not a few 
callings where a sensitive, appreciative touch is 
not only invaluable but definitely essential. 


NEWS 


blind persons in the Northern Counties were 
said to be engaged in work which in normal 
times would have been carried out by the 
seeing, and nearly all of them had been drawn 
from the class of the so-called ‘‘ unemploy- 
ables.’’ Other subjects passed in review included 
evacuation, Homes for the Blind, and educa- 
tional reconstruction. 

Chair of Ophthalmology.—The first two 
lectures under the recently founded Chair of 
Ophthalmology were given by Professor Arnold 
Sorsby, holder of the Chair, on March 28th and 
March 30th, at the Royal College of Surgeons. 
The first lecture dealt with Blindness in Child- 
hood, and Dr. Sorsby was able to show the 
progressive decline in juvenile blindness in this 
country during the past thirty years. In the 
second lecture Dr. Sorsby dealt with the use and 
limitations of the sulphonamides in ophthal- 
mology, and treated of ocular problems in the 
light of general medical and surgical experience. 
A paper on the work of the modern ophthal- 
mologist and the tasks awaiting him in the 
future, written by Dr. Sorsby, appears in the 
British Medical Bulletin (1, No. 9). 
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London County Council and Assistance of 
Necessitous Blind Persons.—A new scheme of 
domiciliary assistance for the necessitous blind 
has been approved by the London County 
Council, which will allow a freer exercise of 
discretion and more elasticity in the standard of 
assistance than the Council’s existing scheme. 
In fixing the proposed standard of amounts for 
measuring need, the Committee has tried to 
regard blindness as a handicap, and to use this 


as the criterion. They do not propose to make 


any additional grant to aged blind persons. They 
are retaining their present practice of making an 
additional allowance during the winter months, 
to meet the extra expenses of fuel. The new 
scheme is to come into operation almost imme- 
diately, and a very detailed description of it is 
given in the Public Assistance Journal for 
March £7th. 

Opening of Centre for Scottish War-Blinded.— 
On 3rd April, Mr. Thomas Johnston, Secretary 
of State for Scotland, opened the rehabilitation, 
training and resettlement centre for the war- 
blinded at Linburn, Kirknewton, Midlothian. A 
full description of the new centre was given in 
the December, 1943, issue of THE NEW BEACON. 
The war-blinded at the centre will come under 
the care of the Scottish National Institution for 
the War Blinded (Newington House). 


The Blind of the Isle of Man.—Deemster 
Cowley, presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Manx Blind Welfare Society last month, said 
that the Government had now taken over the 
maintenance of blind persons at a cost of £4,000 
to £5,000 a year, and the work of the Society 
now consisted of providing additional benefits, 
such as the overhaul of wireless sets, Braille 
teaching, social amenities, and training of 
employable blind. Miss Jones, the Society’s 
Home Visitor and Teacher, said there were 124 
blind persons registered with the Society. 


} Blind Children Visit the Gas Works.—A keenly 
interested group of boys from Court Grange 
School spent a thrilling and instructive hour last 
month inspecting the Gasworks. By the 
courtesy of the Manager (Mr. W. Verity) they 
were able to trace the processes through the 
works, and they were particularly impressed by 
the great heat coming from the retorts. The 
pumping machinery aroused a good deal of 
interest, and they were able to examine the spare 
engines while the duplicates were running. Their 
visit was concluded by a climb to the top of the 
first section of a gasholder and a walk completely 
round it on the gallery, which gave them a fairly 
accurate idea of its dimensions. 

Blind Vicar’s Gift of Braille Books to County. 
—The Rev. Canon C. E. Bolam, Vicar of Wil- 
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loughby, Lincs, and a member of the Council — 
of the National Institute for the Blind and of # 
Lindsey Blind Society, has given his collection 
of Braille Books to the Lindsey County Library ~ 

to form a nucleus for a library for the blindin | 
the county. They will be housed at the Lindsey 


County Offices and distributed by home visitors 


and by post. 


A Blind Chimney Sweep.—Mr. David Ser- | 


geant, a blind brush-maker under the Home ~ 
Workers’ Scheme of the Blackburn Blind 

Persons Committee has been granted permission 
to launch out as a full-time chimney-sweeper, 


as constant indoor work is not good for his | 
health. He formerly did chimney-sweeping as a 


side-line. | 

The Moon Messenger, No. 100.—The April 
issue of The Moon Messenger, the devotional 
magazine published by the Moon Society, 
will be the hundredth issue. Since its inception, 
it has been edited by the Rev. A. Wellesley Orr, 
M.B.E., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Kingston Hilly 
for the last 21 years. 

A Blind Child’s Definition of the Alert.—The 
Matron at the National Institute’s new Sunshine 
Home for Blind Babies, Northwood, says that 
the children “‘ love the gunfire ”’ during air-raids. | 
The siren is not so popular. One little girl, 4 
explaining to another the different signals, 
described the Alert as “ the All Clear the naughty 
way round.” 


EMPIRE NEWS 


New Zealand Blind War Workers.—The — 
sightless men and women of New Zealand have 
contributed a valuable share of the industrial 
war effort. In the spacious workshops of the 
New Zealand Institute for the Blind in Auck- 
land, a wide range of articles is turned out for © 
both civilians and the New Zealand and Allied 
Armed Services. When the southward swoop 
of the Japanese cut off the cane and other — 
materials needed for baskets, light chairs and 
other items of the well-known crafts for the ~ 
blind, the workshops were quickly adapted to — 
new methods. Soon the resourceful blind workers 
were making hammocks and new and original © 
designs of furniture on the lath principle. Also — 
they turned their clever nimble fingers to the 
making of ship’s fenders small and medium 
sizes. Then a big order came in, a four-ton bow 
fender for a tug. The dimensions of this monster — 
were 28 ft. by 12 ft. and it took 15,000 half — 
hitches of stout rope. It was a rush job and to 
ensure a finish in time, two blind men at their © 
own request worked right through the Christmas — 
and New Year holidays. . 
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THE EDUCATION BILL: DEBATE ON SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS 


(published in THE New Beacon for 
March, page 45), desired by the Special 
Schools Conference, with the complete 
accord of the National Institute for the Blind, 


Te amendments to the Education. Bill 


| and College of Teachers of the Blind, were con- 
| sidered in the House of Commons in its debate 


on March 22nd. They were placed on the Order 


_ Paper in the names of Mr. FRED MEssER, Sir 


GEOFFREY SHAKESPEARE, Mr. CLEMENTDAVIES, 


| Mr. Astor, Mr. KENNETH Linpsay, Sir IAN 


FRASER and Mr. RoBERT MorRISON. 
In a powerful speech, which made a great 


_ impression on the House, Mr. MESSER, who is 
_ M.P. for South Tottenham and a member of the 


Executive Council of the N.I.B., made a case 
for the establishment of an Advisory Council for 
special educational treatment, which was the end 
and object of the amendment B as set out in the 
March issue of THE NEw BEAcon. 


He was followed in the debate by Mr. R. C. 


| Morrison (North Tottenham), who made special 
| reference to the fact that there are at present 
_ more school places for blind children than there 


are blind children to fill them, and said that 
under the charitable bequests governing many 
of these schools no action can be taken to meet 
changed conditions. Such an advisory body as 
that suggested by Mr. MEssER would be in a 


_ position to suggest what could be done. 


For the Government, Mr. J. CHUTER EDE, 


_ Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Educa- 


tion, said that an Advisory Committee would be 


_ Set up within the Board, representative of all the 
_ people in the country interested in the matter, 


mtor them «. . 


“ which will advise us from time to time on the 
various issues which arise with regard to these 
children, and the making of adequate provision 
. It will, dealing with this limited 
range of problem, probably be able to give us 
quickly and effectively the advice that will 


enable appropriate provision to be made, not 


merely in one part of the country but throughout 
the country, and also enable us to deal with . . . 
such things as the fact that there is at the moment 
a surplus of some kinds of accommodation, 
although often it is a surplus in one area only, 
and a surplus that cannot be used by an 
authority elsewhere because it is so far away and 
because parents are unwilling to part with their 
children when they have to go such a long 
distance away.” 


Mr. CLEMENT Davies (Montgomery), expres- 
sing his satisfaction at the Government’s decision 
to set up an Advisory Committee, said he trusted 
that if it were appointed it would be statutory, 
having responsibility to the House, and depend- 
ent on the statute, and not on the good will of 
the Minister. 


The second change in the Bill put forward in 
the amendments was the removal of the words 
“so far as is practicable’ (clause 31 (2) ), on 
the grounds that it gave dangerous latitude to 
the weak or slack local education authority, and 
although Mr. EDE, in reply to criticism of the 
phrase by Mr. KENNETH LinpDsaAy (Kilmarnock) 
and others, said that for the moment the 
Government wished to retain it, he promised 
that it should be reconsidered in the light of that 
day’s debate and if possible removed or improved. 


In the light of the Ministerial statements and 
assurances, the House was not divided on the 
amendments, the treatment of which was in fact 
similar to that accorded to many other amend- 
ments in the passage of the present Education 
Bill, namely, that the Government have accepted 
their substance and spirit without formally 
undertaking to embody the form of words set 
out on the Order Paper. At the present moment 
the Bill as amended for Report Stage has not 
been published. Its wording will require very 
close attention, but there is every hope that a 
most gratifying improvement has been made to 
that part of the Bill which particularly affects us. 


‘On the following day Mr. BUTLER opened the 
discussion on clause 40 by saying that its sub- 
section (2) (see amendment E in the March issue 
of THE NEw BEAcon) had originally been 
inserted in order to retain the interest of the 
education authority in the blind, but had now 
been rendered unnecessary on account of the 
passing of the Disabled Persons Employment 
Act, which clearly established the right of the 
blind to vocational and technical training. Mr. 
MEssER, replying to Mr. BUTLER, wanted an 
assurance that the handicapped child who needed 
academic education rather than vocational 
training would not be overlooked, and Mr. 
BUTLER was able to give such an assurance: 
‘““T am advised clause 40 enables the Minister to 
continue further education of such disabled 
persons.”’ | . 
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GEOGRAPHY AND THE BLIND: A MODERN 
APPROACH — 


By M. BLAKE 
Headmaster, Court Grange School for Blind Children. 


valuable series of articles on maps for 

the blind and partially-sighted may be 

interested to hear of two types of map 
which the present writer has devised in an 
attempt to overcome the primary difficulty 
of naming places without obscuring the map 
itself. 


The map used by partially-sighted children 
employs large bold printing. It is painted in 
contrasting colours on plywood, and can be 
used flat and correctly orientated, or fixed to 
a wall. 
and are listed in a special section at the bottom 
of the map. Each name has a projecting screw- 
head near the last letter like a full stop, and this 
screw is wired beneath the map to a battery 
or a bell-transformer. A length of flex ending 
in a plug hangs at the bottom of the map. 
When the plug is touched against a screw, the 
corresponding bulb lights up, indicating the 
place. 


RR atta’ of Mr. Leonard Hardcastle’s 


The advantages claimed for this map over 
any other type are the use of really bold print 
without any risk of obscuring the map, and 
its lasting appeal to the child. The fact that 
it really does something has a stimulating effect 
lacking in more conventional maps. The writer 
has often found that ordinary maps, made at 
the cost of considerable time and pains, aroused 
interest when first shown but soon lacked any 
appeal to the child. Children enjoy using 
electric maps. Two children may compete, 
naming a bulb and then using the plug to 
prove they are right or wrong. There is a 
definite incentive to master what the map has 
to teach. The principle is, of course, adaptable 
to physical maps as well as political, and a 
good deal of the work of making them can be 
done by the children. 


A type devised for totally-blind children 
uses two plugs and a buzzer. A map which 
has been in regular use for four years at Court 
Grange, the National Institute’s school at 
Abbotskerswell, has the land areas of the 
British Isles cut out in plywood and covered 
with aluminium foil. They are raised about 
half an inch above the seas, which are covered 
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Places are indicated by torch-bulbs. 


with perforated zinc foil. At the bottom of 
the map are four columns of names, embossed 
in Braille on foil and also printed in large type 
for the use of partially-sighted children. Two 
lengths of flex are provided, each ending in 
plugs. To find, say, Scotland, the child holds 
one plug against the name-plate and searches 
with the other. Wherever he touches Scotland 
the electrical circuit is completed and the 
buzzer gives a continuous note. As the plug 
crosses the Border, the buzz ceases, enabling 
the operator to trace its course. Similarly, 
when finding the English Channel, the note 
begins as the searching plug enters it near 
Cornwall and continues until the Straits of 
Dover are reached. 


The map may be used in the opposite manner 
to find the name of a town already located, by 
holding the searching-plug on it while the 
naming-plug runs through the list of towns 
one by one. The buzzer will only sound when 
the correct name has been reached. 


An advantage which both these types of 
map share is, that they can be readily used 
for testing the child’s knowledge since the 
names are separated from the places. After 
he has learnt to find the relative positions of, 
say, London, Reading and Bristol with the 
aid of the plugs, he may be asked to point them 
out without their aid; and he can check his 
effort immediately by returning to the plugs. 


There is considerable scope for the applica- 
tion of electricity to teaching apparatus. A 
simple but effective model is used at Court 
Grange to teach the phenomena of night and — 
day. A long narrow totally-enclosed box has 
a small globe at one end fitted with a crank 
which projects through the top. At the other 
end is a 40-watt lamp. <A small peep-hole 
is provided near the globe, to enable the operator 
to observe how only one side of it is illuminated 
by the sun at a given time and how each place 
moves into the sunlight and out again once in 
twenty-four hours. The direction of rotation 
is also learnt by using this model. 


The blind child’s counterpart of this model — 


is a brailled globe rotating at a safe distance 


from an electric-boiling-ring replacement unit 
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obtainable at Woolworth’s. 


By keeping his 


_hand on, say, India as the globe revolves, he 


/ Women. 


_ learns unmistakably the causation of night and 
_day. The heater is covered by a wire frame as 
a safety precaution, and is fixed on a board to 


discourage young experimenters who may 


' desire to find the effect of a tropical climate 


on the Frigid Zone. 
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Someday, somewhere, the perfect map for 
the blind will be evolved. The writer holds 
the opinion that it will be a complete break- 
away from the sighted man’s map, which as 
Mr. Hardcastle has shown is based on entirely 
different mental processes. Electric contact 
maps are, perhaps, one step onward. 


HOMES FOR THE BLIND: 


URING the past ten years, several 
DD. Homes for the Blind have been opened, 
and among them the Jubilee Home 

for the Aged and Infirm Blind, Ports- 

mouth, and the Bournemouth Home for Blind 
Both have one important feature in 
common, for each blind resident has a single 
room. Nearly all the blind who enter resi- 
dential Homes cannot hope or expect to have 
homes of their own again; and to exchange 


| privacy for a life spent wholly in the company 
of others often goes sorely against the grain. 
_ Every social worker has met the man or woman 
' who looks round the dingy little room in a 
| drab street with pathetic affection far beyond 


its deserts, and says, ‘‘ Well, you see, it’s home.” 
It is not surprising that for the blind, as for the 
seeing, ““ A Room of One’s Own” is the first 
consideration. 


The Bournemouth Home was opened in 


' 1937 by the Bournemouth Blind Aid Society, 
_ and was specially built for the purpose on land 
_ belonging to the Society, which is now gradually 
amassing an endowment fund to meet all 
_ running expenses. 
_and accommodates at present seven blind 
women, but the Committee hopes that possibly 
_ later on a further storey may be added for men. 
' The residents are, as a rule, in receipt of 


The Home is on one floor, 


domiciliary assistance, and the charge made 


for maintenance is based on the amount of 
_ their grants from public funds. 


Theres a 
common dining-room and lounge, and adjoining 
the house is the Rooper Memorial Hall for the 


use of blind persons resident in Bournemouth. 
- Handicraft classes, dances, whist drives and 


social gatherings held in the Hall must bring 
the residents in the Home many pleasant outside 


social contacts, and this inter-play of Home 
' and Social Centre has much to commend it. 


The Jubilee Home for the Aged and Infirm 


| Blind, Portsmouth (temporarily evacuated to 


Southbourne) is larger, and accommodates 


_ sixteen women and ten men. Like the Bourne- 


mouth Home, it was specially built for its 


'PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES & FUTURE PROSPECTS 


purpose, the cost being defrayed jointly by 
the local authority and the Portsmouth Volun- 
tary Association for the Blind. All the blind 
residents have their rooms on the ground floor, 
there are pleasant grounds and balconies for 
sitting out. The staff is on the first floor, 
but each resident’s room communicates with 
the Matron’s bedroom by a bell in case of need. 
There is a common-room and dining-room, 
and specially designed bathrooms, the baths 
being fitted below floor level to allow easy 
access. 


In the College of Teachers’ Home Teachers’ 
Examination last year, candidates were asked 
to name the principal features they would like 
to see incorporated in Homes for the Blind, 
and as the home teacher is the person most 
closely in touch with the elderly blind, and 
the official most likely to have their confidence 
in this matter, the views expressed were in- 
teresting. The points emphasised include 
most of those set out below :— 


1. A Home should have as many as possible 
of the features of “home” as we know it. 
It should be a friendly, easy, comfortable place, 
where ‘“‘ each counts for one, and nobody for 
more than one,” where each resident feels he 
has his individual place, and his special contri- 
bution to make to the well-being of the whole. 
From this, it follows that the Home should 
generally be a small unit rather than a large 
institution, so that something of the give-and- 
take of happy family life can be retained. 
Probably the regional small Home, rather than 
the national bigger one, is the ideal. 


2. The Home should not be too far from the 
town or village in which its residents have 
formerly lived. In this way they can keep in 
touch with relatives and friends, who can 
visit them, and invite them to their own homes. 

3. It should be in or near a town, with the 
amenities that a town provides—such as good 
rail and bus services, shops, concerts, cinemas 
and a theatre. To be able to do one’s own 
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shopping is no small contribution to one’s 
happiness. Further, the staff of a Home (who 
deserve consideration equally with the residents) 
benefit by living within easy reach of cinema, 
shops and social amenities of all kinds. 


4. A Home for the Blind should, if possible, 
be built for its specific purpose ; 
cases are easy and reasonably safe, and the 
general planning (e.g., of bathrooms ‘and lava- 
tories) suited to blind residents. Rooms should 
be well ventilated, but also, well warmed, for 
the elderly blind are as a rule less active than 
the seeing, and are inclined to feel the cold 
more acutely. Fresh air has its points, but 
draughts, as people grow old and perhaps 
fidgety, none. 


5. The garden should be so laid out that blind 
people can take exercise there without a guide, 
and a site within easy reach of safe places to 
walk or a public park is desirable. 


6. The bed-sitting-room which each resident 
should have ought to be centrally heated. 
It need not be large, provided it accommodates 
a fitted wardrobe, chest of drawers, bed and 
comfortable easy chair. Distempered walls, 
bright paint and gay bedspread and curtains, 
with some accommodation for personal treasures 
and photographs, go to make an attractive room. 
As the room is intended for use as sitting- 
room, fitted basins are less desirable than in 
ordinary bedrooms, but if not provided there 
should be ample hand-washing accommodation 
on both floors, and arrangements for privacy 
when desired. 


7. On each floor there should be a small 
pantry, fitted with a sink and gas-ring, and 
with its stock of tea cups, plates and kettle, 
so that residents may, if they wish, entertain 
a friend to tea in their own rooms. As bed- 
rooms are small, and the keeping of more than 
a suitcase in them would not be practicable, 
there should be a storeroom for trunks, to 
which residents ought to be allowed access at 
reasonably frequent intervals. 


8. Somewhere in the ideal Home for the Blind 
there should be (a) a room where residents may 
read or write undisturbed, (b) a room where they 
can listen to the wireless, and (c) a room in 
which handicrafts can be carried on. Few Homes, 
however, could afford separate rooms for all 
these, in addition to the general common-room, 
and possibly the solution lies in the provision 
of portable wireless sets, or the wiring of each 
bed-sitting-room for radio reception, and the 
setting aside of the craft room as a reading and 
writing-room for part of each day. 
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g. Because the ene should have the best 
features of ordinary home life, the residents 
should as far as possible look after their own 
bed-sitting-rooms, making their beds and dust- 


ing; and all those who are physically fit should — 
take their part helping in the kitchen, gardening © 
‘and doing general housework. 


to. Finally, the residents might have their 
own Advisory Committee, as in many KResi- 
dential Clubs, and to this Committee any 
suggestions for the additional happiness and 
comfort of the residents should be addressed, 
and complaints be made. Frivolous grumbles 


will often not stand up to the strain of judgment © 


by one’s peers, and fellow-residents can deal 


more faithfully with the unreasonable grumbler — 


than the Matron or staff. 


OBITUARY 


We much regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Alderman Charles Henry Barlow, of Rusholme, 


aged 87, a member of the Manchester City © 


Council for nearly a quarter of a century. He 


had a special interest in work for the blind, and — 
had served as Chairman of the city’s Blind © 


Persons Welfare Committee. 


Ernest Walter Sprawson, of Batley, Vouksnire 
aged 64. Following the family occupation of 
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basket-making, he was in IgI2 appointed | 
instructor at the Bradford Institution for the — 
Blind. After service in the 1914-18 War, he | 
returned to Bradford, but in 1920 went to | 
Batley to start basket work for the local Blind — 
Institution, eventually becoming manager of the © 


basket works at Highfield House, Soothill. 
Sir Charles Boys, the eminent physicist, at one 


time a member of the Technical Research Com- — 


mittee of the National Institute for the Blind. 


His epitaph might well be the first verse of a 
poem written by Sir Richard Paget, another — 
member of the Committee, on the fly leaf of a | 


book on Weeds published by Sir Charles in 1937 : 


Why does Siy C. V. Boys elect 
To do the things we least expect, 
And always choose a task that seems 
More suited to the land of dreams : 
A problem other men would shirk, 
Yet solve the task, and make it work 
By means that no one else employs ? 
The answer is; Boys will be Boys. 


Raymond Cowley, a qualified masseur of 


Beauminster, Dorset, who was blinded in the 
last war in France. 
typing at St. Dunstan’s, he obtained a clerkship — 


at Somerset House prior to training for a i 


Masseur. 


Taught shorthand and — 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


By EDITH H. LEE 


obtaining material for Pastime Occupa- 
tions that a short description of the 
following three crafts may prove useful, 


Test is at present so much difficulty in 


Making Gloves 

A pair of gloves for 64d.! Is this really 
possible in 1944 ? If you will visit Woolworth’s 
and buy a packet of waste selvedge net, usually 
shown on the odd materials counter, then it is 
possible. 

This net is approximately 40 yards long and 
2 inches wide. Those who have a little sight 
and plenty of time can cut it into $-inch lengths 
each 40 yards long, totalling 160 yards, and then 
it can be knitted up. Two needles are used, and 
the secret is to knit fairly loosely and to use 
the strip method, which is very, very easy. 
“‘ Bestway” give several patterns of this kind. 
Gauntlets added and a little “lazy daisy”’ 
embroidery on the wrist make a good finish. 
I have myself knitted one pair of gloves from 
one packet of net, on number 9 needles. 


Spinning on Hand Spinner 
Again, odd scraps of material left over from 


y dressmaking and too small to be of any use in 


the usual way, can be frayed out until only 
a mass of threads is left. These threads, if laid 
all one way, ends pointing in one direction, can 
be spun up again into very useful yarn for 
knitting or mending. | 

How is the spinning done? A hand spinner 
is used and made in the following way :— 


Take two cotton reels, a pencil, a cup hook | 


and a piece of rubber tubing which will push 
on to the pencil. Screw the cup hook into the 
tubing when it has been pushed on to the 
middle of the pencil, and through into the pencil 
too ; now push the cotton reels on to the ends 


of the pencil and the spinner is ready for use. 


A loop of wool is now tied to the cup hook 
(it should be about 6 inches in length) and 
spinning can be begun. 

Take a handful of the frayed-out threads 
into the right hand, points lying towards 
Over the tip of the first finger 
place the loop of wool attached to the spinner 
and let the spinner hang down from it; push 
a few of the threads under the loop and, with 
the other hand,. give the spinner a sharp turn 
so that it twists round rapidly. In doing so 
the wool will catch the threads of frayings 
and grip them firmly. Give the spinner another 


rapid turn and hold the joint of wool and threads 
firmly in ‘the left hand. The twisting action will 
be felt trying to get past the finger and thumb 
that is holding it. It must not get past until 
you are ready and this will not be until, with 
the hand holding the mass of material, you have 
gently teased and drawn out a thin string of 
threads about 2 inches long between the two 
hands. When you have done this (use the finger 
and thumb to tease out), hold the end of the 
mass beside the 2 inches firmly and let the 
twist get past the other hand and turn into the 
threads prepared to receive it. Thus the first 
2 inches is spun. This action is repeated again 
and again, and quickly you will learn the art 
of keeping the spinner turning and of teasing out 
the threads. 


If the threads break, fluff out .each broken 


end, put these ends on top of each’ other, and 


let the twist join them together again. 

Speed in production is entirely a matter of 
practice, and so is control of the size of the yarn 
spun. 

People who spin with this type of. spinner 
should have a little sight. 


Turning Odds and Ends into Cords 


Now, what to do with the residue of odds and 
ends of material. So long as they are at least 
5 inches long and 4 inch wide they can be used. 

First they must be turned into cords. This 
is an easy job for the totally blind. 

Each piece of material is taken in both hands, 
leaving a small length in the middle. Twist 
the material in opposite directions until it is 
so tightened that a knob turns over in the 
centre. Grasp this knob between the finger 
and thumb of right hand, and with the left 
continue the twist of the end nearest you and: 
at the same time push it over away from you 
and under the right finger and thumb, which 
then holds this instead of the “‘ knob.” Do 
the same with the other end, which is now 
brought nearest to you, and keep on doing this 
until you have a length of cord which will not 
come untwisted, of itself. When you have a 
lot of cord lengths of one or all colours commence 
your article, which may be a table mat, bag, 
tea cosy, egg cosy, hat, skull cap, etc., etc. 
The cord is sewn together just like rush in rush 
mats, using a needle and cotton and going 
over and over into the preceding row. The 
result can be very gratifying. 
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Education of the Blind in India. 

The Visually Handicapped in India, by 
Ras Mohun Halder, M.Ed., Boston, published 
by W. Thacker & Co., Bombay and London, price 
Rs. 18/8 is a book to which a warm welcome 
should be extended. For it is the first survey 
by an Indian educationist (Mr. Halder is 
Principal of the Dadar School for the Blind, 
Bombay) of the education of the blind. The 
title of the book is perhaps misleading, as it 
is not a historical treatise on the progress of 
blind welfare in India; indeed, such a history 
could not as yet be written, for its material is 
still in the making. Mr. Halder’s book is in 
the main a treatise on the general educational 
problems that face the teacher of the blind, 
whether here, in America, or in India, though 
in addition it treats of some of India’s special 
difficulties. 

It is in four parts, the first dealing with the 
social and mental life of the blind, and covering 
such questions as spatial cognition of the con- 
genitally blind, the sense of obstacles, verbalism 
and dreams. In Part 2, sight-saving is discussed 
and the educational needs of the partially 
sighted, and there is a short chapter on the 
general activities for the blind in India. A 
valuable chapter is also given which deals 
exhaustively with the whole question of Braille 
in India, and brings the subject right up to 
date in a description of the work of the Com- 
mittee set up by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education to consider the possibility of 
formulating a Uniform Braille Code for the 
Indian vernaculars. Part 3 treats of the 
training of the pre-school child, elementary 
education, the use of handwriting,’ mental 
testing, scouting and games, the deaf-blind, 
the mentally retarded, and the possibilities 
of educating blind children in “ sighted schools.’’ 
In the latter connection, an interesting account 
is given of an experiment carried out in the 
school of which Mr. Halder is Principal. Two 
of his outstanding boys have been accepted 
as pupils at a progressive Bombay school for the 
seeing, while remaining in residence at the 
blind school, and so receiving that special 
help they need by reason of their handicap. 
One of them has responded wonderfully to the 
stimulus of competition wjth seeing pupils, 
and last year headed a class of forty; the 
other has only just passed into the new en- 
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vironment, so that it is too early to know what 
its effect will be. Finally, in Part 4, Mr. Halder 
deals with out-of-school activities, physical 
training and vocational guidance. 


Throughout the book, Mr. Halder shows 
evidence of wide reading, warm concern for 
the blind child and a progressive outlook ; 
his experience and knowledge should make 
him a valuable contributor to the pioneer 
work which is on foot in India for the better- 
ment of the conditions of the blind. He has 
studied in America, and specially at Perkins 
Institution, and it is natural that he has brought 
back a respect and admiration for American 
methods in schools for the blind. But because 
the problems of the vast rural areas of India 
must be very different from those confronting 
the teacher in the States or in Britain, they 
must be tackled in a different way, and Indian 
educationists will have their special contri- 
bution to make. We shall no doubt have 
much to learn from them. - 


The giants of a past age—Louis Braille, 
Dr. Howe, Sir Francis Campbell, Dr. Armitage— 
knew nothing of the intelligence test or voca- 
tional guidance, but they were giants for all 
that ; and there is perhaps a danger to-day 
that we should become so engrossed in the 
application of scientific methods that we lose 
our sense of proportion. One hopes, therefore, 
that in India where work is still in its early 
stages, there will be a freshness and spontaneity 
about it that will recall the work of those early 
pioneers. , 

A valuable Appendix to Mr. Halder’s book 


gives a directory of agencies for the blind in. ~ 


the Indian provinces, states and agencies, 
which is far more comprehensive than any 
hitherto published. In addition, Mr. Halder 
in his Appendix outlines his own dream of the 
model institution, giving plans of its lay-out, 
and adds a bibliography. 

The Visually Handicatped in India is well 
illustrated, and has a foreword written by Sir 
Clutha Mackenzie, who pays tribute to the 
work Mr. Halder is doing “‘ with the extremely 
slender resources at his command,” and looks 
forward to a day when the blind Indian “ can 
and does become as useful a citizen as any 
other and, of course, the happiest man on 
earth.” 
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THE SPECIAL SCHOOL AMENDMENTS 
TO THE EDUCATION BILL 


| HE debate in the House of Commons on the amendments to the Education Bill desired by the 


Special Schools Conference is reported elsewhere in this issue. A report on the steps which had 

been taken to secure them, and of their reception by the House of Commons, was received by 

the Executive Council of the National Institute for the Blind at its meeting on 30th March. 
It fully approved the policy of joint approach to Parliament in this matter by all those bodies which 
are primarily concerned with the special educational treatment of children suffering from any disability 
of body or mind, and it endorsed without qualification the common view of the Special Schools 
Conference. 


Readers of Hansard or of the note in this issue on the debate on the amendments will see that 
the result of this move is a definite promise by Mr. Chuter Ede, on behalf of the President of the Board 
of Education, to constitute an Advisory Committee of the kind desired. It is greatly to be hoped that 
this Advisory Committee will be given statutory basis and adequate scope to initiate policy. Its task 
will be to co-operate with the officials of the Board of Education in order to ensure that the Special 
School system shall not merely provide something for all children suffering from such disabilities as 
make special educational treatment appropriate to them, but shall provide for all the varied needs of 
all the children concerned and adapt itself constantly to fresh opportunities and requirements. 

Mr. Chuter Ede’s promise that the phrase “ so far as is practicable ’’—a thoroughly objectionable 
and dangerous loophole for weak and dilatory authorities—would be reconsidered was not entirely 
satisfactory. We greatly hope, however, that the consideration which was promised will enable the 
Board to take the course which Mr. Ede indicated as one of those which might be taken, namely, to 
remove the words completely. 


The National Institute’s Council, at the meeting referred to above, unanimously resolved to 
ask its Chairman, Sir Beachcroft Towse, to write personally to Mr. Butler to express its thanks for the 
consideration he had given to the amendments put forward and to emphasise the very great importance 
which it attaches to their significance being fully appreciated. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act throws a searchlight over the field of the future 
employment of the blind revealing many problems which will have to be faced immediately by all 
Workshops for the Blind. It has rightly been said that the Workshops will now have to function on 
a different plane. Instead of being concerned with the comparatively narrow aspects of sheltered 
industry, they will be confronted with the broader aspects of open industry. If they have the ability 
and the means to tackle the problems which will arise within this broader sphere, they will become 
active assistants to the Ministry of Labour when it exerts its function of placing the blind in suitable, 
remunerative and economic employment. If, on the other hand, they show no ability or have not the 
means to emerge effectively into the broader way, they will presumably sink to a lower level as the 
sheltered employers of blind people who have been proved to be or who obviously are inefficient in 
open industry. It should be noted that such a position in respect to industrial employment of the 
blind would be in direct contrast to the position heretofore held by the Workshops. Of recent years 
the tendency in Workshops for the Blind has been to provide employment for the more competent 
blind people, whereas it is obvious that one of the intentions of the Act is that only the least efficient 
blind people, only those whom the Ministry of Labour is unable to recommend for employment in 
ordinary factories, should be employed in sheltered workshops. 


We assume that few of the busy, highly organised and well-equipped Workshops for the Blind 
will be content to sink from a full “employment ”’ status, where they can function adequately as a 
live section of productive national industry, to what may become merely an “ occupational ”’ status, 
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offering only a kind of grant-aided, uneconomic “ relief.’’ Perhaps their best way of avoiding such a 
declension will be to widen their field of industries to admit the employment of persons disabled in 
other ways than by blindness. Such a step would, in our opinion, benefit the workshop’s normal 
workers, the blind, by widening their sphere of interests and capabilities and bringing them into 
constant contact with sighted workers. It would convert a Workshop for the Blind into more than 
a semblance of an “ ordinary ”’ factory, and would assist its economic running. The segregation of 
the blind in sheltered workshops, however high the standard of their work may be, is counter to all 


progressive ideas in Blind Welfare to-day. 


on ee 


Another problem to be faced by the workshops is the eae of the technical training of blind ~ : 


youth. The new Education Act permits the continuation of training after the age of 16 by Local 
Education Authorities, but it is certain that no sensible Authority will undertake to pay fees for 
several years’ training in sheltered workshop employments needing constant subsidy if open industry 


seems to offer to young blind people opportunities for earning an independent livelihood. Much depends 


on the character of the boys and girls turned out by the schools. If they are adventurous in spirit, 
intelligent, and unafraid of a full day’s work at normal tempo, they will be candidates for open industry; 
if they are timid and seek security and work at slow tempo, they will be candidates for sheltered 
industry, but they will definitely tend to lower the standards of that industry. 


A collateral problem which will eventually confront all Blind Welfare Agencies is how they can 
best support and reinforce the Ministry of Labour in its placement of blind people in employment. 
Experience has shown that the successful placement and employment of the blind in open industry 
depend largely on a system of effective after-care. The Ministry will need all the specialist knowledge 
and interest of the Blind Welfare Societies if its placements of blind labour are to be permanent and 
productive of good to the industry and to the individual concerned. But all Blind Welfare Societies 
do not possess in the same degree the type of specialist knowledge which will be most needed. Some 
_ may have wide social experience but no industrial experience of the blind, and it will be up to them 
to broaden the utility of their experience by acquiring the industrial outlook. We are convinced 
that the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act can be most beneficial to the blind if the Ministry of 
Labour, the Workshops and the General Welfare Societies work in closest co-operation and harmony, 
but in order to perform their part towards such a consummation, the Workshops and the Societies 

will have considerably to widen their outlook and conformably adjust their machinery. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


to tackle these deterrents. What they really 
need, then, is a set of reference maps, easily 
consulted, which would put them more on an 
equal with their seeing friends who so valiantly 
but vainly Ses to describe localities to 
them. 

A comparison of all the printed Braille maps 
I have been able to find has convinced me that 


To the Editor. 
Maps for the Blind 


; StrR,—Blind children of the future should 

certainly feel glowing gratitude to Mr. Hard- 
castle for his valuable examination of maps 
for teaching them geography, especially if his 
advice as to the formation of an interested 
committee to sagen their production be 


taken. 

But since there are now many more people 
who learn Braille after school life than before 
it, may I venture to offer suggestions as to the 
kind of maps which would encourage these to 
take advantage of this use of Braille? So far, 
the maps we have printed in England either 
require the learning of a whole guide book or 
the keeping in mind of arbitrary numerals if 


you want to find the position of a country or | 


to locate a town which. comes into the news or 
is of special interest to you, and few older 
folks have time or will concentrate sufficiently 
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a relief reference map needs arranging thus :— 


The border should be of not too obtrusive 
dots, set, if possible, at regular intervals of 
measurement with the numbers of the degrees 
of latitude and longitude standing just clearly 
outside all round the map. Whether the 
numerals should stand at every degree or some 
multiple would depend on the scale. This 
will enable non-expert readers to locate any 
spot, if not by guess, at least with a slip of 
paper stretched across the map to the corre- 
sponding degree, numbers on the edges to show 
the line on which the mark occurs. 


| Me New . . 
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-Places should be named by their initial letters 
or by some suggestive abbreviation. It is so 
much easier to remember L for London and 
LIN for Lincoln than two meaningless numbers. 
Where there is plenty of space the whole name 
should be written, as Atlantic, North Sea, etc. 
In the key the names should be given alpha- 
betically, each being preceded by its abbrevia- 
tion and followed by its approximate position 
in degree numbers. Thus an entry might 
read: L—London 51 o. 


Above all things avoid overcrowding. Where 
two important places come close together, one 
could be shown by a dot only and described in 
the key as N.S.E. or W. of the other. 


Water should be indicated not by dots on 
the back of the map, but by fine dots in low 
relief on the front. Where, as in maps of Fin- 
land or Japan, it is desirable to distinguish 
between lakes and seas, the dots in one case 
could be run in horizontal lines and the other 
perpendicularly. The printing of fine low dots 
is rather a delicate operation, and the designer 
would do well to collaborate with the printer 
in getting just the right relief. It should not 
be so high as to prevent the Braille names 
upon it from being legible. Then boundary 


lines between land and water could be of 


medium height and thickness so as not to 
overshadow the names. Fat dots could be 
reserved for rivers, etc., that need tracing, 
and a long river should have two degree marks 
in the key, one for its source and the other for 
its mouth. 

When a physical map is given as well as an 
ordinary one it should show enough important 
towns to facilitate comparison. 

Maps should always be set due north and 
south, never—as some I have seen—at an 
angle, and should contain no dot that has not 
a definite and evident meaning. 


Unfortunately, the degrees are often not 
shown on newspaper maps, such as those given 
with the National Braille Mail. Unless the 
Editor could insert them with certainty, letters 
as units of measurement could be put at in- 
tervals of between one and two inches round 
the edge, the top corresponding with the bottom, 
and similarly the two sides. But the numbering 
of degrees is valuable, as it imparts useful 
knowledge to the reader without extra effort 
on his part. 

I fear I have stated my suggestions rather 
dogmatically for the sake of clearness. Expert 
Braille readers may think some of them un- 
necessary, but my desire is to cater for the 
majority of readers and to encourage as many 
as possible to avail themselves of a use of 
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Braille which many of them may have thought 
beyond their capacity. 

The maps which most fully exhibit the above 
principles are the latest of those given with 
“Nia Mondo,” a kind of literary adjunct to 
the Esperanto monthly, Esperanta  Ligilo. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Thilander’s experimental 
series was interrupted by the war, for Braille 


_cannot be sent out of Sweden, where they are 


printed. 
Yours, etc., 
W. PERCY MERRICK. 


To the Editor. 
Towns for the Blind. 


S1R,—As I have had the experience of living 
with two blind people for over 20 years, I should 
like to express my opinion regarding Mr. Eric 
Hart’s and Miss Florence Daly’s letters printed 
in previous issues of THE NEW BEACON. 

I entirely disagree with Mr. Hart and entirely 
agree with Miss Daly. I know that blind people 
do not want to be herded together in a town 
built especially for them ; they long for friends 
of their own age who will share with them their 
amusements, whether it be music, concerts or 
pictures, or to accompany them walking in the 
lovely country, and also to be made welcome in 
Youth Clubs. 

They hate most to be treated differently. 
They have not their sight, but in other ways 
they are normal and able to converse with other 
people, and like to answer for themselves, 
instead of being addressed through the person 
with whom they happen to be. 

They also want the opportunity of showing the 
public that they can be of use in the world. 
Yours, etc., 

Ronde 


To the Editor. 
The Blind Home Teacher. 


Sir,—I -am writing this letter because I 
think it ought to be written. I do not claim 
to be the best person to undertake this task, nor © 
do I claim to be the right person, but I do not 
know anyone else who would write it. My only 
aim is for the good of the blind community, 
including blind home teachers. I wish to say 
to blind home teachers, bluntly, but I hope not 
offensively, what many seeing people are 
thinking but do not say, either through sym- 
pathy or lack of courage. Perhaps the home 
teachers concerned will accept this better from 
me than from a sighted person. 

I believe that a blind person can be as good 
a home teacher as anyone with full sight, but 
at present many of them are not. I agree that 
all sighted home teachers are not as good as 
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they ought to be, but finding faults in others 
does not excuse faults in ourselves. 

Blind home teachers should require and 
expect the same respect that is accorded to 
sighted home teachers. To do this, they must 
be as nearly as possible like sighted home 
teachers. If a blind home teacher sits at a home 
teachers’ conference poking his fingers in his 
eye, he need not expect and does not usually 
get much respect. The same applies if he 
attends a meeting, or goes about his work, 
wearing a dirty shirt or dirty collar, or with 
hands that are not washed as frequently as they 
ought to be. 

A blind woman home teacher who goes about 
with holes in her stockings, with badly worn 
shoes, with shabby or ill-fitting clothes, will 
never be treated as an equal by sighted home 
teachers. It would be easy to dismiss this 
matter by saying that these things do not 
happen ; unfortunately, they are only too true. 

I am anxious to see as many blind home 
teachers employed as possible, but only by 
establishing ourselves as equals can we con- 
vince the people we visit and the people by 
whom we are employed that we can render 
equal service to that given by sighted home 
teachers. 

That is why I say we should face realities. 
Let us find and remove the causes of any defects. 

Mannerisms should be carefully avoided. 
Those who have any that make them conspicuous 
should go to any length to rid themselves of 
them. 

Perhaps the following methods might help. 
Repeat a given number of times each day, 
“T must not ,’ or fine yourself a small 
amount each time you find yourself doing certain 
actions, and give the money to some war 
charity. 

Sighted people have many advantages in 
the matter of personal appearance. They are 
able to judge their own appearance by com- 
parison. Blind people find this impossible. 
Sighted people would soon know if there was 
anything wrong with their appearance by seeing 
other people looking at them. A blind person 
would not be aware that this was happening. 
We have to face many difficulties of which 
sighted people, and I am afraid many blind 
people, do not recognise the importance. 
Our shoes get dirty quicker than sighted 
people’s, because we walk in places they would 
avoid. Our clothes get dirtier, because we brush 
against many things that they would miss. Our 
hands get dirty quicker than theirs, because 
we have to handle many things they do not 
need to touch. It is not possible to avoid these 
things happening; the only thing we can do 
is to take extra care to remedy them. 
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Personal appearance presents many difficul- 
ties for blind women. The use of cosmetics 
is a matter which needs careful attention. 
Expert advice should be sought and carefully 
followed on this subject. I think blind women 
should use cosmetics, always taking care to use 
the right kind and never in excess. 

It is very difficult to avoid wearing clothes 
of contrasting or conspicuous colours, or old or 
unsuitable style. To keep up an equal appear- 
ance, I think it is necessary for a blind home 
teacher to spend more on clothes than the 
sighted. I think it must be acknowledged that 
to-day most agencies are paying home teachers 
a sufficiently high salary to have the right to 
demand a reasonable standard of personal 
appearance. 

I honestly believe that most offenders in 
these matters are totally unaware that they do 
offend, and that they would try to remedy 
things if they did know. I therefore ask each 
and every blind home teacher to face the position 
honestly and courageously. Find out if you 
offend. If you are satisfied that this does not 
apply to you, what have you to fear by doing so ? 
Do not rely on your friends alone. They are 
often afraid or unwilling to offend you by telling 
you the truth. I suggest that you should select 
some reliable person, say the parson or his wife 
if you like. Show them this letter, say that you 
are prepared to face facts, and ask them to tell 
you honestly if any of this applies to you. If 
any of it does apply to you, you have a duty to 
your class to put things right. 

Yours, etc., 


N. H. WINTERBOTTOM. 


To the Editor. 
A Cultured Christian Age ? 


“ My little children, love one another.’’—St. John. 
‘* Still a cultured Christian age sees us scuffle, squeak and 


vage, 

Still we pinch and slap and jabber, scratch and dirk, 

Still we let our business slide as we dropped the half- 

dressed hide, 

To show a fellow savage how to work.” 

Rudyard Kipling. 

Sir,—When [ first entered the world of the 
blind some twenty years since, a cynical sighted 
friend assured me that I should discover that the 
love shown to the blind by sighted workers on 
their behalf was only exceeded by their hatred 
of one another. I was scandalised, but unfor- 
tunately I have found the charge to be true—and 
it is all very sad. 

We are all too well aware how so-called 
Christians have burned and tortured each other, 
and there has been too much excuse for the © 
agnostic’s comment on ‘“‘ How these Christians 
love one another!’ But now, nearly half-way 
through the twentieth century, a more Christ- 
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like spirit appears to be rising in our Churches, 
and we are beginning to agree to differ and pay 
some respect to each other’s point of view. 
Would it not be a happy idea to adopt the same 
spirit of friendship and toleration in blind 
politics ? 


I admit that, happily, I am outside all the 
alarums and excursions which seem to be the 
order of the day and I do not, at the time of 
writing this, know what happened at the 
National Institute’s Council Meeting last month. 
But here we have a splendidly run organisation 
which is doing enormous good to our blind com- 
munity from the cradle to the grave, and yet 
there appear to be nominal friends of the blind 
who are employed in putting grit in the machine 
where they should be putting in oil. It is very 
distressing. If any great organisation has earned 
and deserved royal recognition and the stamp of 
the country’s approval of its great work (for that, 
I take it, is what the Royal Charter really means) 
surely the National Institute has earned and 
deserved it, and it passes my comprehension how 
any individual or body of people interested in 
the welfare of the blind can do other than rejoice 
at the prospect, which I trust is now assured, of 
such recognition being accorded. 

Yours, etc., 
GERARD E. Fox. 


To the Editor. 
A Blind Actor 


S1r,—As one who has had much to do with 
blind people in the past and has always had a 
great deal of sympathy for them, I was naturally 
interested in watching the performance of 
Esmond Knight in the play “ Crisis in Heaven,” 
which came to Edinburgh recently on a tour 
previous to its London production. 


I hear that Mr. Knight has been fortunate 
enough to regain some sight in one eye, but I 
gather that this is but a small percentage and 
that for all practical purposes he is still a blind 
man. As such, is it not a remarkable feat for 
him to have been able to play in a first-rate 
professional production and move about the 
stage with sufficient ease to prevent the majority 
of the audience from noticing that there was 
anything wrong with him? Once or twice I 
observed him making little exploratory move- 
ments forward with his foot before descending 
the steps in the centre of the stage, but I doubt 
if this would have been noticed by the ordinary 
observer unacquainted with the ways of the 
“ dimmed.” 

This was not a large part, but he played it 
excellently, and his cockney dialect was most 
Tealistic. 
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I should be interested if readers of THE NEw 
BEAcoN will tell me—is this the first time a 
blind actor has taken part in a professional 
stage production ? Whether it is or not, I think 
Mr. Knight deserves to be heartily congratulated 
on his courage and persistence in returning to 
his old profession under such a severe handicap. 


Yours, etc., 
H. CHALMERS. 


Edinburgh. (One time rowing coach 


Sports Club for the Blind London.) 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. BERNARD LEETE, formerly Technical 
Adviser for Civil Aviation in India, who lost 
his sight as a result of a flying accident, attended 
a recent investiture to receive the O.B.E., 
awarded for organising abilities and 25 years 
service to the country in flying. He won the 
Air Force Cross for his light aeroplane flight to 
India in 1927. 

* * § 


_ The Rev. J. SHEPHARD-WALWYN, the blind 
curate of St. Peter’s, Rochester, has been 
appointed curate of the Church of the Holy 
Redeemer, Lamborey, Sidcup. He has been at 
St. Peter’s for the past three years. 


* of *% 


Last month, Alderman JAMES Q. MASSEY 
and Mrs. Massey, Mayor and Mayoress of 
Ashton-under-Lyme, celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. Mr. Massey has been 
blind for several years but still performs his 
public duties. He entered the Town Council 
in 1919 and was made amagistrate in 1921. He 
was tesponsible for the formation, and acted as 
Honorary Secretary of the Ashton Branch of 
the National League of the Blind. 

* * f 


Miss LAURA ROBERTS, the senior home teacher 
of the Dewsbury Institution for the Blind, has 
just completed 20 years most useful service to 
the blind, and is shortly to retire. 


ok * a 


Mrs. ELEANOR BROWN MERRILL, Executive 
Director of the (United States) National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, has been elected 
President of the National Health Council, New 
York, for the year 1944. The Council is a 
clearing house of twenty voluntary health 
organisations. 
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BEACON 


TEA WITH A PHILOSOPHER 


By K. M. GREEN 


morrow afternoon; is anybody going 

to listen ? ”’ 
““Oh, I can’t stand the Brains Trust. 
I don’t like any of the speakers very much, 
but Joad is the limit. His cynicism and conceit 
get on my nerves, and his voice makes me sick.” 

The party round the tea table on Christmas 
Day proceeded to criticise the Brains Trust 
in general and Dr. Joad in particular, until I 
thought the time had come for me to drop my 
bombshell. 

“T wonder,’ I said, “how many of you 
have read any of Joad’s books? I doubt if 
any of you have. I can’t listen to this one- 
sided discussion any longer. I think I know 
more about Dr. Joad than any of you. I have 
read several of his books, I always listen to 
him when he is on the Brains Trust, and ¥ 
I paused dramatically, “I went to tea with 
him a few weeks ago.” 

Someone dropped a cup on to the saucer 
with a crash, and a gasp of incredulous amaze- 
ment went round the group. When they 
recovered from the shock I was bombarded with 
questions, and in spite of the previous con- 
versation I gathered that they all envied me 
the experience of a talk with one of the members 
of the Brains Trust. 

How the interview came about is too long 
a story to tell here, but one lovely autumn 
afternoon I found myself walking across Hamp- 
stead Heath to Dr. Joad’s house. I had looked 
forward to the visit for some days with un- 
mixed pleasure, but as I approached my 
destination I began to have misgivings. From 
my reading of his autobiographical writings I 
had formed a definite idea of what Dr. Joad 
would be like, and if he behaved as I thought 
he would I felt confident of a pleasant hour. 
But would he? Many of us know the acute 
feeling of disappointment we experience when 
we are introduced to someone whom we have 
looked forward to meeting and find that he is 
not a bit what we had imagined. Many other- 
wise intelligent people adopt a very strange 
attitude when meeting a blind person for the 
first time. We all know the prolonged grip of 
the hand, the “‘ How do you do?” uttered in 
a hushed voice which suggests that a religious 


“Time is a. Brains: Trust session . to- 


service is in progress, followed by the em- 


barrassed silence so difficult to break. Would 
Dr. Joad behave like that, and if so, how were 
we going to get through tea? 
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All these thoughts raced through my. mind 
as I waited on the doorstep, but within a few 
moments all such fears were dispelled. The 
handshake was brisk, and the ‘“‘ How do you 
do?’ was spoken in the normal tones of a 
voice which had become familiar over the air. 
Looking back on the hour that followed I 
still marvel at the way in which Dr. Joad put 
me at my ease. In spite of his wide experience 
in many spheres of life he has had very little 
to do with blind people, and it was rather nice 
to be in a position to give information on what 
was to him a new subject. 

The interview took place in the library, 
which contains 3,000 books. As a literary man 
—he has written forty-five books—Dr. Joad 
was naturally interested to hear about the 
production of Braille literature. I also showed 
him some Braille shorthand, and while rolling 
it up I was surprised to feel a tug on the end 
of the paper: two cats, mother and child, 
were having a game with it. I have always 
thought of cats as women’s pets, and was 
surprised to find two of them in a man’s library. 

Among the questions on which we touched 
were whether blindness was a greater handicap 
than deafness, the peculiar attitude adopted 
to the blind by many sighted people—Dr. 
Joad sympathised with this, as he said the 


same attitude was adopted to famous people © | 


like himself—and the outlook on the physical 
world of people blind from infancy. Dr. Joad 
thinks that blind people should be more in- 
telligent than the sighted. Some of us have 
spent our lives trying to convince people that 
our wits are normal, so it was refreshing to 
meet someone who gives us credit for a high 
quality of intelligence. I hope he still holds 
the same opinion. 

I am sure Dr. Joad would not like it to be 
suggested that he is guided by intuitions—I 
don’t think he believes in them—so it must be 
intellectual astuteness which enables him to 
put himself in the other person’s place.’ For 
example, he gave me several small items of 
immediate interest which many people would 
not have thought of—that he had a nice 
garden at the back, that there was plum jam 
for tea, that I had better take the last piece 
of toast if I wanted it, and that there were 
five steps down from his house. 

I had to be careful when answering questions, 
because the Socratic method kept cropping up. 
The word “‘ Why” was fired at me several 


| - times : 
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there were occasions when I could not 


give reasons for my answers, and in some 


| instances the philosopher’s ingenuity had to 


come out over the wireless: 


find the answers. 

I don’t know why there is all this complaining 
about Dr. Joad’s voice. It is not a beautiful 
voice like that of, shall we say, Bernard Shaw 
or Gilbert Murray, but it is arresting. I would 
add that the nicest tones in his voice do not 
you can only hear 
them when he sits beside you and talks very 
quietly. Then you forget about the thin tones 
that sometimes float across the ether, and you 
don’t think about the unrolled R’s because the 
speaker doesn’t bother whether he rolls them 
or not. 

Before my departure Dr. Joad played a 
piece by Mozart on his pianola. I have one of 
these instruments, but he made me feel very 


| much of an amateur. 


As I walked home over the Heath I reflected 
that I had talked with Dr. Joad for over an 
hour and he had not once said, “‘ It all depends 
on what you mean by ie 

“ Well, he can’t be such a bad chap after all,” 
was the comment at the end of my account of 
my tea with the philosopher. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Private Secretary.—Mr. David Johnston, 
aged 19, of Hartlepool, has been appointed 
private secretary to the managing director of 
a North-East commercial firm. He was educated 
at the Royal Normal College. He is an accom- 
plished shorthand-typist, and has won prizes 
or certificates for English, reading, sports, 
gardening, essay writing, typing, shorthand and 
dictaphone work, including advanced certifi- 
cates of the Royal Society of Arts and the 
London Chamber of Commerce. He has been 
blind since he was eight years old. 


Successes of Blind Music Master’s Pupils.—A‘° 
the Thomasson Memorial School, where the 
music master is Mr. J. Martin, who is blind, of 
the eight entries to the Associated Boards 
Musical Examinations during 1943, three secured 
distinction; three credit; and two passes. 
James Rowlinson, a former pupil of the school, 
passed Grade 8 (final). 


- Blind Singer in Cathedral Recital.—Miss 
Beryl Sleigh, blinded in a London blitz and 
subsequently trained at St. Dunstan’s, was the 


singer in a recital at Hereford Cathedral last 


April 


15th, 1944 


-month. She has a mezzo-soprano voice of good 


strength and quality, and sang several well- 
known arias from cantatas. 


Blind Girl’s Prize in Open Welsh Competition. 
—Violet Chenery, of Ipswich, a pupil at the 
East Anglian School for Blind Children, at 
present at Aberpergwm House, Glyn Neath, 
S. Wales, entered the Western Mail St. David’s 
Day Essay Competition. The competition was 
open to Elementary and Secondary Schools in 
Wales, for essays in English and Welsh. Ist, 
2nd and five special prizes were awarded to each 
section and Violet secured one of the five special 
prizes for an essay in English. The cheque of £1 
was presented to her by the Vicar of Aberper- 
gwm in the course of a short concert given by 
the Blind Choir, under the direction of Mr. C. 
Holroyde. 


Ry DEW 
REPORTS 


Lindsey Blind Society—Any report that 
breaks away from tradition is welcome, and 
the table presented by this Society, giving the 
causes of eye defects in the 435 blind persons 
on its Register, is an interesting novelty. 


Nearly 58 per cent. of its cases come under 
the general ‘“‘ Congenital and Undetermined ”’ 
category, and of these, primary cataract 
accounts for over 31 per cent. Under 14 per 
cent. are comprised in the “Infectious and 
Bacterial’? group, and of these ophthalmia 
neonatorum accounts for 2 per cent., and 
syphilis for rather over 2 per cent. “‘ Accidents ”’ 
are responsible for about 5.5 per cent., and 
“General Diseases’”’ for nearly 9 per cent., 
while nearly 15 per cent. fall into the ‘ Un- 
classified Causes’ group. It would add to the 
value and interest of other Annual Reports if 
a similar table could be included. 


The basket workshop set up last year is 


| devoting its energies to the making of potato 


baskets, for which there is great demand, and 
production has been maintained in the brush- 
shop. 


Voluntary funds raised by collection have 
increased from £1,630 to £2,574, and the report 
pays a tribute of appreciation to the National 
Institute’s collectors for their part in securing 
this result. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 


Dances : SG. 
19128 Schwartz, A. Ice Cold Katy, Song Fox- 

EOE les o 6 
19129 Schwartz, A. They’ re either too young 

or too old, Song Fox-Trot .. o 6 
19130 Styne, J. Victory Polka es o 6 
19131 Watson, M., and me i ae So) Love, 

Song Fox-Trot ee Bs ony O. ep 
Organ: 
19125 Stanford. St. Patrick’s Breastplate 

(Finale from Sonata “ Celtica’’) .. ities) 
19126 Whitlock, P. W. Plymouth Suite .. 2 oO 
19127 Williams, Vaughan. Carol and Musette 

(arr. by H. Sumsion) : o 6 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 
Blind residents in the British Empire are charged one- 
third of the quoted (cost) price. 


Blindness and the Blind: 

19112 Circular 2833: Public Assistance and Welfare 
of the Blind Pensions and Determination of 
Needs Act, 1943. Pamphlet. Pocket Size. 
od. EO. 

Fiction : 

18479-81 The Earthly Paradise, by C. S. Forester. 
3 vols. 6s. 3d. per vol. F182. 

18803-5 Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, by Hugh Walpole. 
3 vols. 5s. 3d. per vol. F153. 

18846-7 The Spanish Farm, by R. H. Mottram. 
2 vols.’ 6s. 6d. per vol. F128. 

Literary Criticism: 

18199-200 Rudyard Kipling, by Edward Shanks. 
2 vols. 7s. 3d. per vol. F141. 

Miscellaneous : 

19162 Income Tax: Notes on ‘‘ Pay as you Earn,” 
issued by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. Pamphlet. No charge. Eg. 

Forthcoming Panda. 
No. 81. Pioneers! O Pioneers! By Hilary St. George 
Saunders. In 3 vols. 1s. 6d. net the set. 

Vivid impressions of a six weeks’ journey to war- 
time America and Canada by the author of the 
famous Government publications, ‘‘ The Battle of 
Britain,’’ ‘‘ Bomber Command,” etc. He went from 
New York to Hollywood, thence to Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, New Orleans, and other cities 
widely divergent in interest, and gained an immensely 
encouraging picture. 


WAR-TIME STOCK LISTS. OF BRAILLE BOOKS 
AND BRAILLE MUSIC. 

With present limitations of labour and material, 
many items in the National Institute’s Catalogues of 
Braille Books and Braille Music which happen to run 
out of stock cannot be reprinted until the War is over. 
In order to meet the most pressing needs, particularly 
those of Schools, of learners of Braille who require a 
choice of Instruction Books and graded Readers, of 
musicians who need standard works, of candidates 
entering for music examinations, and of students and 
professional people generally, the National Institute 
has selected a large number of items which, from now 
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on, will be kept permanently in stock. Two lists, the 
War-time Stock List of Braille Books and the War- 
time Stock List of Braille Music, give full particulars of 
these items, and are now available in letterpress. At 
the same time, customers are reminded that stocks are 
still held of many of the titles listed in the general 
Braille Books and Music Catalogues. 


NEW APPARATUS. 
Typewriter Keyboard Chart. 

Catalogue No. 9428. List Price, 1s.8d. Special Price 
to Blind, 1s. 

The object of this replica of the standard typewriter 
keyboard is to assist a blind person to type his personal 
correspondence, etc., without errors. Amateur typists 
often strike the character to the left or right instead of 
the correct character ; with this chart in front of them 
for ready reference they should be able to avoid 
mistakes. 

All the characters are embossed in two forms on an 
aluminium sheet measuring 10} inches by 8} inches, 
On one half of the chart the characters are embossed 
in dotted outline ordinary Roman type as used in 
letterpress; on the other half, the characters are 
embossed in Moon type. A person familiar with letter- 
press type will use the one form; a person familiar 
with Moon type will use the other. 

Fractions are shown by an embossed circle divided 
into eight parts; a stroke on the circle indicates the 
fraction. 

The standard keyboard chart is the only one at 
present available. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Philosophy : Vols. 
Burnet, John. Early Greek Philosophy 8 
Eaton, R. M. General Logic, Part I—Subject- ; 

predicate Logic 4 


Parsons, L. M. The Universe of 0 our Experience 3 
Plato. The Timaeus, trans. H. Davis. (Bohn’s 


Classical Library) aA a ig «isthe 
Theology : 
Moffatt, James. Love in the New Testament. . 5 


Newbolt, W. C. E. The Sacrament of the Altar 4 
Social and Political : 

Civil Service, Royal Commission on the. Fourth 
Report... 5 ed 6 

Hancock, W. K. Argument of Empire «ae ee 

The Next Germany. A basis of discussion on 
peace in Europe by anonymous German 
Socialists 2 aes up eee i See as 

Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey. 
Britain’s town and country pattern: Sum- 
mary of the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt 


RepoOrs ue 2 
Willkie, Wendell a One World ding ik 3 
Economies : 
Gray, Alexander. The Development of Econo- 
mic Doctrine fe 5 
Jones, J. H. The Economics of Private Enter- 
prise 7. 
Rees, Jck. A Survey of Economic Development 
with special reference to Great Britain oa Pe 
Law : 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1943 (6 & 7 
Geo. 6, Ch. 6) and Workmen’s Compensation 
(Temporary Increases) Act, 1943 A & i 
Geo. 6, Ch. 49) .. Bia z a 


BEACO} 
Education : 
Catty, Nancy. Nursery Schools for Blind Chil- 
dren (N.I.B. Bulletin No. 14). 
German: 
MacPherson, A. S. Deutsches Leben, Partil a 


Hebrew : 
Adler, Michael. First Steps in Hebrew Grammar 


Vols. 


I 


(8th edition, 1940) e 
History : 
Bryant, Arthur. The England of CharlesII .. 2 
MacDonell, J.. Historical Trials ; : 2 
Miscellaneous : 
Dower, K. c Gandar. Into Madagascar 0 ree 
Hobhouse, Christopher. Oxford as it was and 
asitisto-day .. oi da eae 
Morton, H. V. Atlantic Meeting 2 
Street, A. G. From Dusk till Dawn 2 
NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, §.W.1, 
and 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 
5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDITIONS 
Fiction : Vols. 
Almedingen, E. M. Frossia: A Novelof Russia 8 
Asquith, Lady Cynthia. One raat Wave 4 
Bridge, Ann. Frontier Passage 5 
Brophy, John. Spear Head 5 
Buckley, Eunice.. Destination Unknown 4 
Duhamel, Georges. Pasquier Chronicles (om- 
nibus volume) 15 


Farjeon, Eleanor. Golden Coney: The Story of 
a Cat re ee ans fe 8 
Fletcher, J. S. Murder of the Ninth Baronet . 
Footner, Hulbert. Murder that had Everything 
Forester, C.S. The Ship us 
Forrest, Noel. Background 
Freeman, R. Austin. Silent Witness 
Greene, Grahame. Ministry of Fear 
Heyer, Georgette. Penhallow 
Hine, Muriel. Forbidden Love .. 
Hocking, Anne. Six Green Bottles 
Horler, Sydney. Tiger Standish comes back . 
Hudson, Alec. Submarine (short stories) : 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson. All that Glitters .. 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson. Honor Bright 
Lewis, Hilda. Pegasus Yoked .. ot 
Macardle, Donald. Thursday’s Child 
MacInnes, Helen. Assignment in Brittany 
Martyn, Wyndham. Murder Walks the Deck 
Miller, Alice Duer. Not for Love 
Morgan, Charles. The Voyage .. 
Morton, Stella. Garden of Paradise 
Muskett, Netta. Love in Amber 
Norris, Kathleen. Dina Cashman 
Pargeter, Edith. Ordinary People : 
Phillpotts, Eden. Pilgrims of the Night 
Sandys, James. This is Death Calling 
Smith, Lady Eleanor. Caravan oy. 
Starr, Leonora. Heart of the Falconer 
Stern, G. B. Lion in the Garden 
Stevenson, D. E. Celia’s House 
Strong, L. A.G. Unpractised Heart 
Swan, Annie S. Collected Short Stories 
Wentworth, Patricia. Danger Point .. 
Wheatley, Dennis. Mediterranean pe (short 
stories) A 
Miscellaneous : 
Agar, Herbert. Time for Greatness... 
Beerbohm, Max. Lytton Ga re as Rede 
Lecture, 1943) 


La! 
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Vols. 
Birkenhead, Sheila. Against Oblivion (Life of 
Joseph Severn) (E. W. Austin Memorial) 
Bolitho, Hector. Combat Report ‘ 
Coatman, John. India: The Road to Self- 


Wn 


Government ae 

Cooper, Duff. David (King) : 

Cornish, Gerald Warre. St. Paul from the 
Trenches (A translation of Corinthians’ and 
Ephesians) / aD : 

Dakers, Andrew. Big Ben Minute 

Darell, Joan Gratiana. Love of a Dog 

Davies, A. Emil. I Wander oe raf 

Eliot, be S., and Thwaites, Michael. Little 
Gidding bound with Jervis Pay and other 
Poems .. 

Gee, H. L, Nodding Wold ; 

Gill, Eric. Last Essays (Presented by the Guild 
of St. Cecilia) : 

Harrod, R. F. Britain’s Future Population 

Haskell, Arnold. Waltzing Matilda : , 

Hatfield, C. W. (editor). Complete Poems of 
Emily Jane Bronte a 

Haycroft, Howard. Murder for Pleasure 

Jackson, J. Hampden. Baltic 

James, Admiral Sir William. Admiral Sir 
William Fisher .. : 

Knight, Esmond. Seeking the Bubble | 

Lawson, McEwan. He Set Britain A flame (Life 
of John Wesley) he 

Lorimer, Jean. Pilgrim Children. “F 

Lytton, Neville. Life in Unoccupied France .. 

Micklem, N. National Socialism and Christianity 

Morton, H. V. I Saw Two Englands 

Northcott, Cecil. I'll Hit It Hard rue of 
Abraham Lincoln) 

Our Towns: A close-up study made. 1939- 42 

Perham, Margery, and Simmons, J. African 
Discovery (E. W. Austin Memorial) 

Redlich, Monica. Danish Delight ae 

Roberts, R. Ellis. H. R. L. Sheppard : Life 
and Letters (E. W. Austin Memorial) 

Robinson, Lennox. Curtain Up (Autobiography) 

Simpson, William. One of our Pilots is safe 

Spring, Howard. In the Meantime ae 
biography) j oh: : . 

Trumbull, Robert. Raft, The on 

Williamson, Teac. Life and Growth of the 
British Empire nie 

Wingfield-Stratfield, Esmé. Churchill : The 
Making of a Hero (E. W. Austin Memorial) .. 7 


Juvenile : 
Baker, Margaret. bees ee Tree, and other 
Stories I 
Crompton, Richmal. William Carries On 3 
Duff, Douglas V. Rant and the Screaming 
Mantle .. : 3 
Goudge, Elizabeth. Henrietta’ S ‘House 3 
Helme, Eleanor, and Paul, Nance. Joker and 
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Jerry again : ty ee 
Kenyon, James Ww. Boys’ Book of. Modern 
Heroes... i Ne he 4 
Sackville, Lady “Margaret. Tom Noodle’s 
Kingdom % ae at At RG 
Grade I: 


Stevenson, R. L. Island erst Entertainment 3 
Esperanto : 


Bjornson, B. Gajo Knabo ae ae eee 
French : 

Dickens, Charles. Cantique de Noél .. A 

Dickens, Charles. Grillon du Foyer .. PTS, 
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BEACON - 
BOOKLETS ON BLIND WELFARE — 


Essential to all Welfare Workers \ 


The Series of N.I.B. Bulletins, letterpress booklets edited and published by the National Institute for the: 
Blind, contains concise and authoritative information on various branches and aspects of Blind Welfare which all ~ 


April 15th, £944 


workers for the blind and, in some cases, relatives and personal friends of the blind, should possess. As stocks of the 7 
fifteen Bulletins issued are dwindling—a few Bulletins are out of print—and as it is not possible to reprint owing to | 
the limitation of paper supplies, copies required should be ordered now from the National Institute for the Blind, 


224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


The attention of readers is particularly drawn to the following Bulletins :— 


VI. The Care of the Blind Baby. (12391.) 3d. 
Hints to mothers in simple language on how to 
bring up blind babies at home. Local Agencies 
for the Blind might note that the parents of blind 
children on the waiting lists for the Sunshine 
Homes would find this Bulletin useful, pending 


should be familiar to all concerned in governing 
boards or on committees, with the education of the 
blind. 


XI. Games for the Blind. (13997.) 6d. 
Describing in alphabetical order games for infants, 


admission. juniors, older boys and girls, sports days activities 
VII. A History of Blind Welfare in England and Wales. cen ppd Be rai feeceR nos oun aera 
120058) Ot dates for teachers’ examinations. 


Invaluable to speakers, preachers and social 
workers. -All school teachers, home teachers, 
Regional officers, and candidates for Home 


Teachers’ Examinations should HORSEE a copy. 


IX. Blind University Graduates. (13462.) 6d. 
A list of blind University Graduates during the 
past fifty years, with an analysis of their achieve- 
ments and a brief sketch of the growth of the 
higher education of the blind. Every school for 
the blind should have a copy in its library and it 


The Catalogue numbers, in brackets, should be quoted when ordering. 


Other Bulletins still available are :— 


III. Gardening for the Blind. (11390.) 3d. 

IV. A Handbook on the Deaf-Blind. (11944.) 6d. 
XII. How the Newly Blind May be Helped. (15720.) 1d. 
XIV. Nursery Schools for Blind Children. (19149.) 6d. 
XV. Blind Welfare After the War. (19150.) 6d. 


The prices ave net. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


SIGHTED FEMALE HOME TEACHER for town 
area. State age and experience. Salary according to 
qualifications.— Apply Secretary, South Beds Blind 
Society, Williamson Street, Luton. 


ASSISTANT PLACEMENT OFFICER required by 
N.I.B.. Man with high degree of partial sight pre- 
ferred. Sound knowledge of machinery and industrial 
operations essential. Applicant must be prepared to 
work, from London headquarters, in all parts of the 
country. Commencing salary £250 per annum plus war 
bonus and expenses, For form of application write to 
Secretary-General, National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


ROYAL MIDLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from certificated, sighted, 
female Home Teachers, for an appointment in the 
County of Nottingham; commencing salary {180 per 
annum (plus appropriate war bonus), rising by £5 per 
annum to a maximum of £240. 


Applications, stating age, qualifications and exper- 
ience, and enclosing copies of testimonials, should be 
sent to the undersigned on or before the 30th April, 
1944. 

A. C. V. THomas, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 
Chaucer Street, Nottingham. 


Certificated and Experienced HOME TEACHER 
c/o Editor, THE 


seeks appointment. Write E. M., 
NEw BEAcOon, 224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


HOME TEACHERS EXAMINATION, 1944. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc- 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited 
to apply for particulars of a. Correspondence Course to 
H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, aaa 17. (Enclose 
23d. stamp.) 


EDINBURGH SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE 
BLIND TO READ AT THEIR OWN HOMES. 
Applications are invited for the position of Home 

Teacher of the Blind, with certificate. Salary £160 to 

£220, plus war bonus. Apply, stating age, qualifica- 

tions and experience to the Secretaries, McKerrell 

Brownand Gray, C.A.,14, Rutland Square, Edinburgh,t. 


WANTED.—Foreman Instructor in Brush-making 
Department, competent to make and teach the making 
of pitch-pan brushes of all types. Commencing salary 
£3 15s. weekly plus iI9s. war bonus. Applications, 
together with three recent testimonials and a statement 
of age, qualifications and experience, to reach the 


Secretary, Swansea and South Wales Institution for the © | 
_ Blind, 116, Eaton Crescent, Swansea, no later than the 


15th May, 1944. 


Printed by Smiths’ Printing Co. “A ondohh and St. Albans, Ltd.), Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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** UNEMPLOY ABLE 
By ERIC W. PAGE, 
Placement Officer, National Institute for the Blind. 


HE past six months of activity by the Placement Section of the National Institute 
for the Blind have revealed a number of interesting facts, already obvious to close 
observers, but even more convincingly borne out when the records of the department 
are studied. 

Chief among them is the number of technically unemployable blind who have 
been placed as a direct result of concerted effort by the Section, the Local Agency 
and the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

Through this joint effort 156 blind persons have been placed in Industrial 

Employment. Out of this number less than a dozen are ex-workshop employees. All age-groups 
are represented, from 16 to 60, although the number of women placed is very low in relation to men. 
The reason for this is that the fair sex are apparently shy of coming into the limelight at this stage. 
Already, there is a vacancy list of over 30 jobs available which cannot be filled owing to the shortage 
of girls. 

The interesting fact is this. The number af placements referred to above represents the number 
of persons who have retained their employment and given satisfaction to their employers. An 
additional number of about 15 have been placed, but have left employment, according to the Section‘s 
records, as a result of inefficiency or ill-health. 

Careful i inquiry of Personnel Managers reveals that this percentage compares very favourably 
with the figures of sighted staff dismissed under war-time conditions for not proving themselves 
worthy of employment. 

It should be stressed that the average blind person of working age is prima facie employable. 
| The sceptic might answer that anybody with a pair of hands can do such work as rivet sorting and 
' deburring. In one sense this is true, but it should never be assumed that a blind person is capable 
only of doing this sort of work. There are probably more machine operations and well-paid hand- 
assembly jobs which the average blind person can do than there are blind persons prepared 
to do them. 
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The list of jobs in which they have been : 


placed is as follows : 

Centre Lathe Operations. (A new and im- 
portant step-up to semi-skilled work in the 
Light Engineering Industry which is ire- 
cognised by the Trade Unions as coming 
into this class.) 

Armature Winding and Core-Building and 
Forming. 

Secondary Transformer Insulating Taping. 

Fly-press Operation. 

Power-press Operation. 

Power Guillotine Operation. 

Single-Purpose Capstan-Lathe Operation. 

Mica Eye-Letting. 

Cigarette-Making, Machine Unloading and 
Packing (a job in which blind girls work 
in a team of sighted operators). 

Packing (Warehouse bench-hands, male and 
female). 

Inspection, Fixed Gauge and other forms. 

These are but a few of the jobs which are 
being held down by the newly placed blind. 
Employers are expressing themselves delighted 
with the results obtained and the output 
figures being reported daily to the Section’s 
Placement Officers more than justify the belief 
held by its staff that the ‘“‘ unemployable ”’ 
blind person is far from being such if he 1s 
asked to carry out work which is within his 
limitations. 

The secret appears to be this. The average 
job which is available in industry is simple 
and rarely involves more than three or four 
operations. 

Careful check is being kept on the piece- 
time rates of pay in the work on which the 
Blind are placed by the Section. Though 
simple, the jobs will yield rates of pay which 
compare very favourably with Workshops’ earn- 
ings, even after augmentation has been added 
to the actual earnings. ’ 

When Section 9 of the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act comes into operation, an 
employer with more than 20 workers on the 
staff ‘will be compelled to engage a specified 
percentage of disabled labour, including the 
blind. This will have a marked effect on the 
post-war stability of the employment now 
being secured. 

The Section’s Placement Officers are fully 
alive to the possibilities and are taking every 
‘advantage of the opportunities which exist to 
get the blind placed and equipped with the 
experience of industrial work so vital to them 
in the peace-time period. 

Another fact seems to be apparent. The 
newly registered blind are taking to the idea of 
returning to work in industry almost as a 
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duck takes to water. Once the initial shock 
has been overcome their first thought seems 
to be “what can we do?” To put a man 
back into his old firm, perhaps-on his old job, 
is clearly the most satisfactory form of place- 
ment since it capitalises an existing skill, 
gives continuity of service benefit, maintains 
an accustomed standard of living and obviates 
the need for making new friends and learning 
new surroundings. 

These are all signs of the times and Local 
Authorities might do well to reflect carefully 
on the implications. 


While, as has been stressed in the columns 
of this publication, selection of the blind for 
open industry is a most important matter, let it 
not be thought that to enter a factory a blind 
man or woman must be an outstanding example 
of ability. 
who are doing the work at present are just 
ordinary Toms, Dicks and Harrys, the Marthas 
and Marys on the Blind Register. If a person has 
the courage to travel daily to his or her job, 
then, in most cases, he or she is good enough 
for industry, having been given the ‘‘ once- 
over’’ by an officer with experience in place- 
ment. 


Therefore, let no Agency for the Blind feel 


that there are but few blind on its register who ~ | 


can hold their own in industry. They exist 
on every register. Of that, there is no doubt. 

Neither let it be thought that no work exists 
in an area because there are no engineering 
firms situated there. Already, the experience 
of the National Institute’s Placement Section 
proves that work of some type or another 
exists in nearly every business undertaking 
and its officers are not prepared to take “No” 
from any employer until they have sifted every 
nook and cranny of his establishment. 


Pensions Circular Amendment. 
Circular 15144, issued in March to Local 
Authorities by the Ministry of Health, draws 
attention to paragraph 4 of the previous Circular 
2833, relating to the Pensions and Determina- 


tion of Needs Act, 1943, as it concerns the 


blind. By reason of the Supplementary Pen- 


As has been stated, the people - 


sions (Determination of Need and Assessment 


of Needs) Regulations, 1943, Rule 3B of the 
Appendix to the Circular has been amended. 

According to this amendment, where a 
blind applicant is 18 years of age and not a 
householder, and the provisions of Rule 3A 
are inapplicable, his need shall normally be 
taken to include the need of making a reasonable 
contribution to the rent of not less than 2s. 6d. 
or more than 7s. per week. 
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HOME NEWS 


Southern Regional Home Teachers’ Confer- 
ence.—A Conference: for Home Teachers, on 


Post War Welfare Work, convened by the 


Southern Regional Association for the Blind, 
was held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
April 14th. A hundred and twenty-eight Home 
Teachers were present, many of whom had sent 
in suggested subjects for discussion. The 
chairman, Captain Cochrane-Barnett, welcomed 
the Home Teachers at 11 a.m. and opened the 
meeting with a reminder that a time would 
come when the uncertain aspects of post-war 
reconstruction would melt away, and it would 
be well that those concerned with Blind Welfare 
had their house in order before then. He intro- 
duced Mr. J. Chamberlain, Superintendent and 
Secretary of the Wolverhampton, Dudley and 
Districts Institution for the Blind, who opened 
what he described as a somewhat provocative 
discussion on the functions of the Home Teach- 
ing Service in the light of impending social 
legislation. Mr. Chamberlain referred to indica- 
tions that the whole position and structure of 
| Blind Welfare might sooner or later be subjected 
_ to alteration: that investigation and payment 
of claims for assistance might not continue 
to be functions of Home Teachers. If this were 
so, he would consider that Home Teachers 
who had hitherto undertaken this work would 
be free to devote their time to their normal 
duties, those of teaching and caring for the wel- 
fare of the blind person. He thought that the 
absence of the Government’s findings presented 
an opportunity for taking a share in shaping 
the future, and he would like to feel that there 
existed a sizable band of women and men well 
qualified and experienced in all the obvious 
and more subtle forms of social service for the 
blind, equipped to take their place in whatever 
social order is devised. 

After an interval for lunch, Miss Joan Vickers, 
London County Council, followed up Mr. 
Chamberlain’s address with a stimulating picture 
of the vital part which the Home Teacher 
_ plays in the life of the blind person, and stressed 
the number of qualities she must possess, 
from those of the expert instructor to those 
| of the trained diplomat. She also thought 
| it was a time to be quite definite about the place 
_ and status of the Home Teacher in the general 
| scheme of Social Services. 

__ Miss W. Bramhall was most warmly welcomed 
_ by those attending the Conference. In a few 
' words she referred to the high standard of the 
_ Home Teaching service and their devotion to 


the interests of the blind. She felt sure that this 
would be. maintained in any future development, 
and appealed for flexible minds to meet new 
needs. 

The Chairman then called for general dis- 
cussion by the Home Teachers themselves, and _ 
a large number spoke on various aspects of their 
work, questions of training, investigation, teach- 
ing, etc. Certain resolutions were put to the 
meeting and were carried, the full text of which 
will be published and circulated by the Associa- 
tion in due course. 

Finally, Mr. Chamberlain replied to questions, 
the Chairman summed up the discussion, 
and the Conference adjourned. 

Week-end Study in the Country.—A week-end 
in mid-April in the Yorkshire Dales does not 
exactly suggest serious study. Rather does it 
call to mind lambs in the fields, the early green 
of the trees, the first primroses in the hedge- 
banks and mountain streams chattering over 
the rocks. Yet, after all, perhaps the very 
atmosphere such things create is ideal for clear- 
ing the mind of day-to-day troubles and worries 
and making it a veritable ‘reception area ”’ 
for all which can be gleaned from careful 
attention to what can be conveyed by “ those 
who know.” 

Such at any rate appeared to be the con- 
clusion arrived at by a party of 24 Home 
Teachers who, at the instigation of the Northern 
Counties Association for the Blind, spent the 
week-end—April 15th to 17th—at Newfield 
Hall, some eight or nine miles from Skipton. 

The weather was kind—a most important 
factor in any week-end school in rural surround- 
ings. The subjects dealt with were wide and 
varied and, in some cases, not without entertain- 
ment value. 

Beginning with a talk on Rehabilitation, 
passing through a discussion on Difficult and 
Problem Cases, a discourse on the Human Voice 
and the art of Conversation, two sessions on 
Psychological Problems by a practising Psycho- 
Analyst to a concluding paper with a very large 
question mark “‘ What of the Future ?”’ there 
was literally not one dull moment; and the 
party taking Sunday evening walks in the very 
beautiful. country surrounding the Hall was 
conscious of a blend of enjoyment and instruction 
giving a sense of uplift seldom realised. 

From the outset it was obvious that the 
speakers realised the type of function they were 
serving. There was no lecture room manner. 
Talk and discussion were on a conversational 
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basis as though a party of friends had agreed 
to spend some time together to discuss their 
difficulties and thereby much was gained. So 
another experiment has proceeded to a successful 
issue giving hope of future On uate along 
new lines. 

A Renewed Friendship.—The National Insti- 
tute for the Blind has received a letter from a 
Captain in the Italian Army, now at Taranto, 
asking it to forward a Braille letter to a blind 
woman with whom he corresponded before the 
War. The Institute has had pleasure in comply- 
ing with his request. It is hoped that this 
renewal of a friendly correspondence broken by 
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war is a sign of the times, and that it will not 


be long before the pleasant links between the ~ 
British blind and the peoples of Europe will be 


reforged and strengthened as abiding inter- 
national amities. 

Repatriated Blinded Prisoners.—When the 
Duke of Gloucester opened The Daily Telegraph 
Prisoners of War Exhibition in the Mall, he told 


Mr. H. G. M. Strutt, a Red Cross official, how ~ 


delighted he was to know that several blinded 
prisoners who had been repatriated were already 
holding civilian posts through the Braille training 
taken in the camps with the aid of equipment 
sent by the Red Cross. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Rehabilitation in the United States.—It is 


specially interesting at the present time, when 
the new Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
opens a new vista of hope for the younger blind 
in this country, to learn that Congress has, 
within the last few months, amended its voca- 
tional rehabilitation law—originally passed in 
the same year—19gz0—as our own Blind Persons 
Act was placed on the Statute Book. The 
amended Act “to provide for the promotion 
of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled 
in industry or otherwise, and their return to 
civil employment ”’ is concerned with all civil 
employees of the United States disabled in the 
performance of their duties, and to war disabled 
civilians, e.g. those engaged i in Aircraft Warning 
Service, Civil Air Patrol, U.S. Citizens’ Defence 
Corps, etc., together with those training for 
such services. The Act. has, as its main 
features, the following provisions : 

1. The administration of state plans for re- 
habilitation is vested in the State Board 
of Vocational Education, or may, in the 
case of the blind, be undertaken by the 
State Blind Commission or other approved 
agency for the adult blind. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation applies only to 
classes of persons regarded by the Federal 
Security Administrator as employable. 

3. Persons appointed to carry out rehabilita- 
tion plans in the state must be duly 
qualified for their task. 

4. Grants paid by the Federal Government 
to the state under the Act must not be 
used for purchase or rental of land for 
administrative purposes or for building. 
They are to include grants for (a) medical 
or surgical treatment designed to eliminate 
or reduce any physical handicap to em- 
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ployment, and hospital treatment in this | 


connection for not more than go days ; 
(5) provision of certain tools and equip- 
ment; (c) maintenance during training, 
with training materials and books. Finally, 
when rehabilitation has been carried out, 


grants can be made for expenses incurred ~ 


in placement. 
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If the state plans are not administered to the _ 


satisfaction of the Administrator, provision is 
made for the cessation of grants. 


The Ad- | 
ministrator is empowered to carry on research ~ 


into the capacities of the handicapped and the | 
development of their potentialities for employ- — 


ment. He can also arrange six weeks’ courses 


of instruction for the staffs who carry out the \| 


work of rehabilitation. 


New American Prevention Film.—An addition 


to the growing number of American motion 
pictures in the field of health education is “ 
for To-morrow,” 


for the Prevention of Blindness, New York City. 


The film stresses good general health as a pre- | 
It also deals with | 
the importance of pre-natal care as a means of | 
reducing the amount of blindness caused by | 
the conservation of — 
the use of sight- | 
saving classes for children with seriously defect- 


requisite for good eyesight. 


syphilis and gonorrhea ; 
vision among school children ; 


ive vision ; the necessity for regular eye exami- © 
nations; methods of treating glaucoma and 
trachoma ; and the eye hazards of industry. 


A slightly altered version, with Spanish and 7 
will be released — 
throughout Latin America under auspices of the i 
I 


Portuguese sound tracks, 


Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American — 
Affairs. 


a 


Eyes © | 
a two-reel film produced by the | 
Emerson Yorke Studio for the National Society 


al 


: 


i 
| 
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PRESENTATION TO MR. BEN PURSE 


that some months ago it was made 

known that a Testimonial Fund had 

been opened with the object of making a 
presentation to Mr. Ben Purse to mark his 
retirement from active work on behalf of the 
blind, and also as a means of expressing in a 
practical form the universal esteem in which 
he is held throughout the country and, indeed, 
in many other parts of. the world. A splendid 
response has resulted, and donations both large 
and small have been received from people all 
over the British Isles and also from the 
Dominions and Colonies, many of them accom- 
panied by most appreciative letters paying 
tribute to the invaluable service rendered by 
Mr. Purse throughout his life to the cause of 
Blind Welfare. 

On April 2oth a large gathering of Mr. Purse’s 
friends, members of the staff of the National 
Institute for the Blind, and representatives of 
a number of other organisations, met in the 
Armitage Hall of the Institute to greet Mr. Purse 
again and to participate in a very successful 
and pleasant ceremony. The arrangements in 
connection with the presentation had been 
carried out by the Secretary of the National 
Association of Blind Workers, of which organisa- 
tion Mr. Purse had been Hon. General Secretary 
since its formation in 1921 until 1942, when ill- 
health obliged him to relinquish that office. The 
President of the Association, Mr. C. Cashman, 
in his introductory remarks, referred to Mr. 
Purse’s untiring work on behalf not only of that 
organisation but of the blind community in 
general, and spoke of his own personal pleasure 
at being able to preside over a meeting the sole 
purpose of which was to do honour to Mr. Purse. 

Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Secretary-General of the 
National Institute, added his tribute on behalf 
of the Institute, referring especially to those 
human qualities of sympathy and understanding 
which had so endeared Mr. Purse to all with 
whom he had come in contact. Mr. P. Fairhurst, 
who had known Mr. Purse intimately for well 
over thirty years, and who had been the first 
President of the N.A.B.W., spoke of his early 
associations with Mr. Purse and recalled the 
important part he had played in securing legis- 
lation to improve the welfare of the blind, 
mentioning, among other items, the efforts made 
to bring about the compulsory notification of 
ophthalmia neonatorum, an object finally 
secured in 1914 largely through the work of 
Mr. Purse. A personal tribute to the assistance 


Rots of this journal may remember 


given him by Mr. Purse in his work as Hon. 
Treasurer: of the Institute, was paid by Mr. 
A. J. W. Kitchin. 

The presentation of a cheque for £500, 
together with a book containing a list of sub- 
scribers and extracts from many of the letters 
received, was made by Sir Beachcroft Towse, 
V.C., Chairman of the National Institute, who 
spoke of his long association with Mr. Purse 
and of the value of the services he had rendered 
to the blind, and wished him, on behalf of all 
present, better health and a happy and peaceful 
retirement. 

When Mr. Purse rose to speak, it was obvious 
that he was much moved by all that had been 
said. In expressing his thanks both for the gift 
and the good wishes offered to him, he referred 
to his early life and the deplorable conditions 
then prevailing which had impelled him to 
devote his energies to the betterment of the 
blind. He recalled that he had refused to leave 
the cause for which he had striven until he was 
satisfied that he could do more useful work by 
joining the staff of the National Institute, and 
spoke in appreciative terms of the collaboration 
he had received from all connected with that 
organisation during his ,26 years’ work there. 

On behalf of the N.A.B.W., Miss Cleaver, 
the present Hon. General Secretary, then 
expressed thanks to all who had helped to 
make both the Testimonial and the meeting 
successful. She thanked Sir Beachcroft for 
honouring the Association by making the 
presentation, realising the effort it must have 
involved in his delicate state of health. She 
offered to him on behalf of all present, sincere 
congratulations and good wishes for his approach- 
ing 80th birthday, and said that it was avery 
great privilege to have him with them on such 
an occasion. She also tendered her thanks 
to Mr. Eagar for his co-operation in helping to 
make the function a success, and to Miss Thomas 
and other members of the staff of the Institute 
for their help. 

At the close of the meeting a large number 
of people were glad to remain for a few personal 
words with Mr. Purse, whose kindly help and 
wise judgment have been so greatly missed 
during the last few months. There can have been 
few reunions where friends have greeted each 
other with more pleasure or parted with more 
genuine regret, or where all were so united in a 


desire to show their esteem and affection for 


one who has so richly deserved well of his 
fellows. 
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SIR BEACHCROFT TOWSE’S EIGHTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 
A ‘** Record”? of Good Wishes 


UNDAY, 23rd April, St. George’s 
Day, was the 8oth birthday of 
Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., 
K.C.V.O., C.B.E., Chairman of the 
Executive Council of the National 
Institute for the Blind. He kept it 
at his home, Long Meadow, Goring- 
on-Thames, with his niece, Miss 

Bertram, and the blind people who have lived 

with him since the house was converted four 

years ago, at his suggestion, into the first of the 

National Institute’s Homes of Recovery for War- 

Blinded Persons. Lately his health has not been 

entirely satisfactory, but the staff at the National 

Institute, and many other friends, were delighted 

to see him and to have the chance of personally 

giving him their good wishes a few days before 
his birthday when he made the presentation, 
described elsewhere in this issue, to Mr. Ben 

Purse. The Institute’s staff, however, were 

resolved not to let their Chairman’s birthday 

pass without a more concrete expression of their 
affection and esteem, and conceived a novel way 
of conveying their good wishes to him. 


On the Sunday afternoon, Mr. Riley, blind 
telephonist at the Institute’s Headquarters and 
an ex-Service man, arrived at Long Meadow and 
presented to Sir Beachcroft, on behalf of the staff, 
a “ Talking Book” record which he asked Sir 
Beachcroft to “ play.”’ 


Here is what the record “ played,” in voices 
some of which have been familiar to Sir Beach- 
croft for well over a quarter of a century :— 


Secretary-General, Mr. Eacar, intro- 

ducing it. Sir Beachcroft, if our country 

were not at this moment giving every 
ounce of its strength to the final conquest of 
Fascism, your eightieth birthday would be 
publicly celebrated with congratulations not only 
from every member of the N.I.B. but from every 
blind person in the country and from everyone 
who has their welfare at heart. On behalf of 
them all, we who have the honour of being the 
chief officers of the N.I.B., which, with un- 
surpassed courage and courtesy, you have led for 
so many years, send you this spoken message of 
congratulation, admiration, and affection. Each 
speaks for all who are working with him in our 
great task. 


Ts is the N.I.B. News, and this is the 
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Mr. Eacar then introduced each speaker in 
order of sentority of service. 
Mr. ANDREWS : 

Warmest greetings, Sir Beachcroft, 
everyone in the Apparatus, Wireless and Talking 
Book Departments. This message to you is 
recorded and produced in one of the Departments 
of the Institute to which you have devoted your 
life. We all rejoice at this opportunity of giving 
you, however briefly, our congratulations, good 
wishes and thanks. 

Mr. STAINSBY : 

As one of the old boys in the backroom, I send 
hearty congratulations and good wishes. We 
have together seen the Institute grow from the 
insignificant B. and F.B.A. to the largest 
organisation for the blind in the world. In looking 
back it must be a source of satisfaction to you to 
have stuck to the helm and to see now the Insti- 
tute in its present prosperous and important 
position under your chairmanship. 

Mr. Curtis: | 

Sir Beachcroft, Mr. RIDDING is away and I 
have the honour of speaking for the Transcribing, 
Printing, Binding and Warehouse Staffs. As a 
result of your leadership and example all of us in 
the Institute are the better able to carry on our 
various duties. We devoutly hope that you will 
be'spared to see the end of these troublous times 
and the beginning of better ones. Our most 
cordial congratulations. 

Mrs. CHAPLIN-HALL : 

It is my very great privilege and pleasure, Sir 
Beachcroft, to convey to you congratulations and 
affectionate remembrances from Blind Physio- 
therapists in this country and the Dominions. In 
their success you have played a large part, not 
only through your understanding and practical 
help, but also by the bravery of your own life. 
Two hundred and fifty Blind Physiotherapists 
join me in sending greetings and appreciation for 
all you have done in helping them to become 
useful and independent citizens. [MR. EAGAR: 
Mrs. Chaplin- Hall 1s to be congratulated in being 
able to pronounce “ phystotherapist.’’| 
Mr. BOooKEy : 

To most people Accounts mean cold, hard, 
uninspiring facts. During your association with 
the N.I.B., however, its Accounts Staff has 
discovered that even the concrete defences of 
accountancy can be penetrated by the spirit of 


from — 
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good will. We are all vastly the better for the 


spirit you have infused into our work. It is our - 


happiness to know that the National Institute 
for the Blind is to-day doing more than ever 
before and in a stronger financial position to do it 
effectively. | 


Mr. ROWLEY : 

The Editorial Department should be ready at 
all times to say anything at any length, but to 
express in a few words our feelings towards you, 
Sir, 1s truly difficult. You have been our 
constant inspiration, and your sympathy with 
our work has forgiven any indiscretion we may 
have committed in your name and with your 
likeness. Miss GLAZEBROOK and her staff at 
Bournemouth join with us in expressing to you 
on your 80th birthday our warmest affection and 
profoundest respect. 


Mr. PYKE: 

The Technical and Estate Officer speaking—to 
send you sincere congratulations. Under your 
chairmanship the Institute has produced a 
constant succession of new types of apparatus 
and appliances; it has built new buildings and 
adapted old ones to our requirements ; we have 
even helped to spoil your own house in order to 
make it a centre for your inspiring example as the 
first Queen Elizabeth Home of Recovery for the 
Blind. 


Mr. TABERNER: 

On my own behalf and on behalf of the Branch 
Secretaries throughout the country, namely : 
Mr. STONE, Manchester ; Mr. TAYLOR, Exeter ; 
Mr. FRANKLAND, Cambridge; Mr. KING Cum- 
MINGS, Bristol; Mr. BRADLEY, Leeds; Mr. 
PEASE, Newcastle; Mr. CoLLicAN, Liverpool ; 
Mr. FAIRHURST, Brighton ; Mr. CALVIN THOMAS, 
Cardiff, and also of Mrs. CLAREMONT, of the 
Blind Babies Department, I send you a message 
of sincere good wishes and congratulations on the 
attainment of your 80th birthday; a message 
which I send, Sir, with our very real loyalty and 
regard. 


Mr. WILSON : 

One of the Institute’s youngest officers sends 
you, Sir, the thanks and congratulations of 
younger blind people who, inspired by your 
gallant example, hope to follow it. We are 
working in your spirit and you will continue to 
be our inspiration as ever greater opportunities 
are opened to us by the ever-expanding work of 
the N.I.B. 

Mr. COLDWELL : f 

On behalf of all of us in the Services to the 
Blind Department, I offer sincerest congratula- 
tions, best wishes, and, above all, thanks and 
appreciation for all you have done for us and 
those whom we serve. My work keeps me in 
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contact with blind people of all degrees in all 
parts of the country ; they would all wish to join 
in assuring you of their respect and affection. 
Mr. EVANS: : 

The blind residents and the staffs of our Homes 
including, most important of all, our blind babies, 
send you greetings and congratulations. The 
children and staff of Court Grange School join 
with all their hearts in our message, and with 
them are associated all the members of the 
Establishment Staff at Headquarters, who, 
deeply appreciating your unfailing courtesy and 
consideration to them, send you, on this great 
occasion, their admiration and affection. 

Mr. EAGAR then continued : 

We cannot have with us to-day, Sir Beach- 
croft, Mr. LEPPARD of the Home Industries 
Department, and Mr. Burt of the Moon 
Society, to say nothing of the Branch Secretaries, 
the Headmasters and Headmistresses of our 
Schools, and the Matrons of our Homes. I need 
not assure you that everyone of them will be 
thinking of you to-day—gratefully. Mr. RILEY 
and Miss LAvERty are our Chief Public Relations 
Officers, and here is Miss LAVERTY. 


Miss LAVERTY : 

This is Euston 5251. It is with great pleasure 
that I, on behalf of all concerned with the 
working of the N.I.B. switchboard, send greet- 
ings to you, Sir Beachcroft, for a very, very 
happy birthday, and we hope that we shall be 
privileged to send you our good wishes on many 
birthdays to come. The work on the switch- 
board is strenuous, but it always has the bright 
intervals of ringing up Goring 84, with its cheery 
word from you and Miss BERTRAM. 

Mr. EAGAR concluded : 

Your courtesy to all of us has done more than 
anything else to give us happiness in our various 
tasks. Your courage will be our constant inspira- 
tion. Your devotion to the cause of the blind 
will help us to follow your example. God bless 
you, SIR BEACHCROFT. 

* * * 


In a letter to the staff, Sir Beachcroft said 
that he could not sufficiently thank them for their 
most kind and, he knew, sincere good wishes, and 
that he should never forget all the kind things 
that they had thought fit to apply to himself. It 
was a most delightful idea of theirs to convey 
their good wishes in such a way, and if he thought 
he really deserved even half they expressed he 
should be a very proud man. He said that the 
great success and progress of the N.I.B., with 
which he had been connected for over 43 years, 
were due chiefly to the devoted work always 
rendered ungrudgingly by the staff and the great 
loyalty they had always shown to him. 
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A BLIND TYPIST IN AN X-RAY DEPARTMENT 


blindness may be said to be an asset are 

indeed few, and a case in which this 

paradox is demonstrated is worthy of note 
in the annals of the Blind. 

This world war, while leaving in its train the 
inevitable devastation, has opened up possibili- 
ties in spheres of activity hitherto not acknow- 
ledged as appropriate to the blind operator. 
A new field which offers scope to the proficient 
blind typist has, owing to war conditions, 
recently been entered. A blind shorthand typist 
holding an appointment in the Civil Service 
has been transferred from London to work at a 
Base Hospital in the heart of the country, and 
her “‘ new field ’’ is work in connection with the 
X-ray department of the hospital. Her desk 
is placed in a corner of the X-ray room, wherein 
is carried on ‘‘screenings’’ and radiography 
generally. This apartment is, of course, com- 
pletely darkened save, for the dim red glow of 
the lamp at the control table. The radiologist 
here sees his patients in succession and on the 
completion of each examination dictates his 
findings to the shorthand typist. This hitherto 
has not been possible owing to the inability of 
the sighted shorthand typist to work in almost 
total darkness. By so dictating, the radiologist 
is thus enabled to dismiss temporarily from his 
mind the details of each particular case, knowing 
that his opinion has been recorded and that he 
can enter upon the diagnosis of the next patient 
unimpeded by the retention in the memory of 
similar symptoms in a preceding case. 

It was the suggestion of the radiologist— 
a leading consultant in his profession—that 
the blind shorthand typist should be allocated 
to his particular department owing to her 
admirable suitability for working in darkness. 
He himself is kindly and sympathetic and prompt 
to assist if an unforeseen difficulty arises, but 
at the same time he does not permit sentiment 
to interfere with a high standard of efficiency— 
an attitude which is much appreciated by the 
blind. 

The procedure adopted in the X-ray room is 
usually the dictation, direct on to the typewriter, 
of the diagnosis, etc. The reports are thus 
complete, and ready for perusal by the radio- 
logist when he has seen his last patient. 

On completion of work in the darkened 
room, the shorthand typist takes dictation 
from the radiologist as he records his opinion 


[ binaaes in which the handicap of 
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on cases whose films are submitted to him by 
his radiographer. This is also frequently direct 
on to the typewriter, and copies of the reports 
are sent to the Medical Officer of the appropriate 
unit. | 

The X-ray room itself presents an interesting 
and somewhat impressive scene—a scene ani- 
mated, yet possessing that all-pervading air 
of quiet efficiency so essential effectively to 
convey to the patient that confidence he fain 


would feel. The radiologist, clad in the recog- - 


nised protective garb, alert and decisive of tone ; 
the young student, at hand to anticipate every 
requirement of his chief ; the radiographer, in 
white coat, at attention at her control table, 
obviously master of its multiple knobs and 
switches ; the Matron, with flowing veil, moving 
quietly from point to point giving an instruction 
here, a suggestion there ; a surgeon or two whose 
respective cases are about to be screened and 
regarding whom they wish discussion with the 
radiologist ; a trim nurse hovering in the 
background, on hand to carry out, swiftly and 
silently, any brief instruction which may be 
issued to her; the blind shorthand typist at 
her desk, alert to detect the slight change in 
inflexion in the tone of the radiologist which 
indicates that that particular passage is to be 
recorded—a scene silhouetted in the darkness, 
highly reminiscent of a movie-tone flash. 

The shorthand typist finds the work extremely 
interesting, and she has the unique experience 
of realising that at least in this instance she 


is able to perform work which those in possession 


of their sight would be unable to undertake. 
The hospital life to her is a pleasant one. 
Since her advent there she has met with friendly 
co-operation and courtesy from the Medical 
Superintendent to the lowest-grade employee. 


All are kindly, anxious to be helpful, and prompt. 


to rescue her should she at any time miscalcu- 
late. her distance and stray down a wrong 
corridor or open a wrong door. 


- Owing to the isolated situation of the hospital — 


and the difficulty of transport to the nearest 


town for recreation, E.N.S.A. pays frequent visits. 


for the entertainment of the staff and patients. 
Films are also shown from time to time. 

This congenial atmosphere, the interesting 
work, and the many friends are all contributors. 
to an experience which will linger long in the 


memory of the subject of this article. 


D. M. W. 
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LECTURES ON BLINDNESS FOR HOME TEACHERS 


attend the Lectures at the Royal Eye 

Hospital, St. George’s Circus, London, 

on April 15th and 16th, it was an un- 
forgettable experience and provided us with 
opportunities for which we are intensely grateful. 
We returned to our work with a new stimulus 
and far from having been primed with that little 
knowledge which is said to be so dangerous, 
we were given just sufficient insight to enable us 
to co-operate with greater intelligence and 
enthusiasm in all the preventive and curative 
work being carried out for both blind and 
defective sighted. 

On the morning of April I 5th we Bnd for 
a lecture on “‘ The Anatomy of the Eye and the 
Physiology of Vision.’”’ Perhaps a few of us 
approached this in some trepidation and were 
proportionately relieved to see the lantern and 
screen by which we hoped the more difficult 
points would be made plain, but this was before 
we had met our Lecturer, Miss J. M. Dollar, 
NES; ORGS: 

From the moment Miss Dollar began what 
she termed “her little chat’’ to us we were 
fascinated both by her personality and by what 
she taught. The most intricate mechanisms 
of the eye were illustrated from common 
everyday objects such as a drying rack and 
pulley, white of egg on a plate, a cushion, and 
once Miss Dollar picked up the duster and 
contrived from this a vivid illustration of the 
Conjunctiva. The screen and _ blackboard 
helped us considerably and coloured chalks 
emphasised important points with OS ate 
effect. 

Among other useful facts we learnt why 
people over the age of 45 frequently need 
glasses ; what causes a squint, and why some 
Cataract patients are helped to see by the use 
of tinted spectacles. We were also warned 
that the use of dark glasses by a certain type 


ap those Home Teachers privileged to 


of blind person who does not eee them, has | 


a bad psychological effect. 

Miss Dollar emphasised the need for encourag- 
ing our blind folk to submit to an operation 
where this is advised, rather than to settle down 
to-being blind for the rest of their lives. 

During the break for luncheon some of us 
_missed the way and found ourselves in a humble 
restaurant in Waterloo Road. When we were 
seated we saw a notice that read “ Only the 
very best horseflesh sold here.’”’” As one man 
we ordered fish! 


Back at the hospital for the afternoon session , 
we were privileged to meet Professor A. Sorsby, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., to whose interest and generosity 
we owe this course of lectures. 


Professor Sorsby put us at our ease at once, 
and under his direction we examined patients 
suffering from Glaucoma, Detached Retina, 
Iritis and Secondary Cataract, Corneal Ulcer 
and Optic Atrophy. How excited we felt when, 
with the ophthalmoscope in our hand we 
approached each case, and how grateful we felt 
to the patients who so cheerfully put up with 
our investigations. When we had looked at all 
the patients we examined each other with the 
idea of comparing the normal eye with the 
abnormal. This clinical demonstration was 
followed by a short talk on each of the diseases 
seen and Professor Sorsby explained why, 
in certain cases, the pupil must be kept dilated 
and in other cases must be contracted. Those 
mysterious “‘drops’’ about which we _ hear 
so much have more significance for us now and 
we realise what may happen if they are not 
used as directed. 


At the end of the afternoon, tea and cakes 
appeared unexpectedly and were hailed with 
delight. The animated groups all over the 
room demonstrated the interest aroused in us all 
by what we had heard and seen that day. 


Finally, Miss Spenser Wilkinson announced 
that we were due to return to the hospital at 
Io a.m, next day, “ Blitz or no Blitz!’”’ For- 
tunately there was no blitz and we all arrived. 
punctually, eager for Professor Sorsby’s Demon- 
stration Lecture on the Causes of Blindness. 
Again .we were privileged to see cases in the 
out-patients’ department, and afterwards we 
were given a long and intensely interesting 
lecture on various diseases with which we are all 
familiar in the course of our work, their causes 
and the importance of medical.as well as surgical 
science in their alleviation ; likewise the nature 
and object of the various operations carried 
out on the eye. 


In the afternoon, Professor Sorsby was again 
with us and directed our attention to significant 
points while we were shown a series of most 
remarkable coloured films in which we could 
actually watch operations for Detached Retina, 
Cataract and Squint.. The eye was tremendously 
magnified, sometimes covering half the screen 
and we were, therefore, able to see every detail 
clearly from the initial preparation of the eye, 
the administration of the local anesthetic right 
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through to the final ligaturing and bandaging. 
Nothing could have demonstrated more clearly 
the consummate skill and precision required of 
surgeons. Never again shall we dismiss a 
Cataract operation in the airy way we may have 
done hitherto. 


Finally, we saw an instructive film dealing 
with Eye Protection in Industry, and when we 
learnt that 6,500 cases of industrial accidents 
were treated at one eye hospital in a year, we 
realised the importance of protective measures. 
A great deal of the picture was actually taken 
at the Royal Eye Hospital which made it even 
more interesting. 


~ At the end of the film one of our number 
expressed our indebtedness and warm apprecia- 
tion to Professor Sorsby and the hospital. We 
came away determined to do all in our power 
towards preventing blindness, and feeling that 
in the general illumination we had received even 
B.D.8 might become intelligible to us. 


7M Pi 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


William James Lewis Richardson, retired so- 
licitor, of Chester, aged 80. He showed great 
interest in the National Institute’s former Home 
for the Blind at Hoole Bank, Chester, particu- 
larly when men blinded in the Great War were 
among its residents. 


Alec Radcliffe, aged 86. An eminent solicitor, 
he lost in middle life all power of hearing, and 
when about 70 years of age lost his sight. Early 
in the last war he lost his eldest son ; in this war 
he lost his only other son. ‘‘ Few men can have 
suffered such overwhelming misfortunes,” writes 
Lord Greene in The Times. ‘‘ Few men could 
have borne them with such fortitude, such peace 
of mind, such unshakable belief in the wisdom of 
God. The typed letters which he wrote to his 
friends (after he became blind) were written with 
almost unbelievable courage and gaiety of heart.” 


Sister Joseph McCarthy, of the Catholic Blind 
Asylum, aged 81. .Born in Cork, she became a 
Sister of Charity in 1889, and from then onwards 
devoted her life for 55 years to the care of the 
blind at the Catholic Blind Asylum, Liverpool, 
and at the Blind School in West Derby. ‘“‘ She 
had every virtue in its fullest flower,’”’ writes 
Miss K. M. Browne, Hon. Secretary of the 
Asylum Committee. 
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The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale, K.G., 


‘ 


G.C.V.0., D.L., for many years a Vice-President — 


of the National Institute for the Blind. 
Samuel Cope, at Wakefield, after a very short 


illness. His public interests were wide. He was — 


an Alderman and on the Wakefield City Council, 


Board of Guardians, and Blind Institution Com- — 


mittee, being Chairman of the Institution from 
1922 to 1944. He was also Chairman of the Child 
Memorial Home (Sunny Lawns) from 1925 to 
1944. His business ability and sound judgment 
were of immense value. He had a most pleasant 
personality and was very happy in his work for 
the Blind, in which his sympathetic and kindly 
nature found its scope. The blind have lost in 
him a good friend and the county a good man. 


C. Ernest Elcock, F.R.I.B.A., for several years 


Hon. Architect to the National Institute for the | 


Blind. 

Sir Francis Morris, for many years a well- 
known London social worker. He was Chairman 
of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund from 
Igt2 to 1938, Vice-Chairman of the London 
County Council Public Assistance Committee 
from 1930 to 1933, and Chairman of the admin- 
istrative Committee of the C.O.S. from 1933 to 
1934. Among his many interests he included the 


blind, and was for a number of years a member — 


of the General Committee of the London 
Association for the Blind. 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. FRANK C. GOODEY, a blind musician, has 


been appointed Organist and Choirmaster at 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Upper 


Norwood, London. 
* * * 


Envoy JAMES THomsoN, of the Salvation 


Army, affectionately known to Salvationists 
throughout the North-East of Scotland as 
‘“ Blind Jimmie,”’ was honoured last month at a 


gathering in Aberdeen Citadel in recognition of 
Over 40 years’ work for the Army. He has been © 
playing on the concertina and singing at open-air 
Salvation Army meetings since the beginning of 
the century. But his concertina has not stood | 
the test of time so well as he has, and a new | 
instrument, purchased by members of the Citadel _ 
congregation, was presented to him at the — 


meeting. 
x x * 


Mr. and Mrs. BiRcH were presented last © 


month with a bouquet of daffodils by the Rain- | 


bow Club for the Blind, Romford, on the occasion — 
of their golden wedding. a 


a 
+ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


\ 
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AN IDEA for a BRAILLE ENCYCLOPADIA 


OMETIME ago we mentioned the desirability of issuing an Encyclopedia in Braille 
specially prepared for the practical use of the blind. Now that the end of the war seems 
somewhat more substantial than the distant prospect of a dream, suggestions for new 
Braille publications should be given careful attention, so that full advantage can be taken 
of freedom from paper control immediately that happy state occurs. 

In our opinion the two most urgent needs of the blind in the way of Braille literature 
are a comprehensive English Dictionary and an up-to-date, authoritative Encyclopedia. 
We understand that, just before the outbreak of war, the National Institute’s Publications 
Advisory Committee sanctioned the issue of a new Dictionary in Braille, and we assume that this will 
be put in hand in due course. There are several admirable Dictionaries which would suit the purpose 
and not be too voluminous, so this will be a straightforward job of transcribing, word for word, a 
letterpress publication. But, as we have previously pointed out, an Encyclopedia for the Blind calls 
for a careful scheme of competent selection and compression before the transcription is begun. 

It so happens that an exceptionally good opportunity for laying down such a scheme has 
recently arisen. Chambers’s Encyclopedia has long been renowned for its excellence and conciseness, 
and an announcement was recently made in the Press that plans are now in progress for a complete 
revision of the existing text, with a view to the publication, as soon as possible after the end of the 
War, of a new edition which will constitute the most up-to-date and authoritative Encyclopedia 
available. The reputation of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is sufficient guarantee that this claim will be 
substantiated. Here, then, will be an Encyclopedia of-first-rate quality, scholarly, modern, clear and 
as concise as an authoritative Encyclopedia can be. Could there be a better basis than this for the 
construction of an Encyclopedia for the Blind ? 

Yet, however concise the letterpress edition may be, a word-for-word transcription in Braille 
would fill scores of volumes and would be totally impracticable as a publication to meet the daily 
need of blind individuals for sound knowledge. They must have an Encyclopedia ready at their 
elbow, not buried in a Library, or passed in manuscript reluctantly from clutching hand to hand. To 
be of any real use it must be their own property. An Encyclopedia is not a book to be borrowed, 
volume by volume; it is a ready reference book, to be consulted volume after volume. We must 
consider, therefore, how best a Braille Encyclopedia can be made to fulfil its proper function. There 
are four main points to consider: selection, compression, presentation, publication. 

First, selection. Bearing in mind the needs of the majority, there are many articles in an 
Encyclopedia which can be of little practical value to the blind, e.g., those concerned with Painting, 
Architecture, Surgery, Aeronautics, Motoring, many branches of Applied Science and Engineering, 
and so forth. We think, then, that the first step should be to go .through the whole letterpress 
Encyclopedia and delete all articles of this nature. This “ deleting ’’ process should not be done 
haphazard, but should be in the hands of a committee representing the most progressive elements in 
the blind community, assisted by sighted experts in selection. 

Next, compression—a much more difficult matter, especially as the articles in the revised 
edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia will assuredly be, in themselves, models of compression. But we 
believe that in view of the necessity for the utmost compression in a Braille Encyclopedia there will 
be certain sections of articles—similar, for instance, to those printed in small type in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—which, for this purpose only, can be considered as less essential. The important point 
here is that the only person capable of saying what part of an article is less essential than another 
part is the author of the article. The collaboration of the authors of all the articles selected for the 
Braille edition would therefore be necessary, and we are firmly of the opinion that it would not only 
be readily but enthusiastically forthcoming. To provide the blind with the basic knowledge that is 
indispensable to intellectual progress is an object which every scholar will endorse. 

The presentation of the material in Braille would be a matter for the Braille experts. The 
arrangement of the titles of articles, page headings, side references, notes, primary and secondary 
matter—indicated in letterpress by difference of type—the division into paragraphs and volumes, 
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would all require the most careful attention. But there is one important question of arrangement 
with which the Braille expert would not be concerned. No amount of selection or compression will 
make readily available to the blind a complete Braille Encyclopedia. It would be as far beyond the 
average blind person’s purse as it would be beyond his shelf-room. We suggest, therefore, that the 
articles should be grouped so as to form Sectional Encyclopedias, each complete in itself, e.g., History, 
Geography (with Maps), Theology, Philosophy, Mathematics, Sociology, Biology, Zoology, Botany, 
etc. In this way a blind student could acquire—to put beside his indispensable Dictionary—the 
Sections of the Encyclopedia of special interest to him without rupturing his cash-box or his book- 
shelves. This “ grouping ’’ would not be easy—History, Literature, Politics, Theology, all run into 
each other and are not self-contained entities—and in several cases it might be advisable to repeat the 
same article in two or more Sections or to split an article between Sections. History and Literature 
without Winston Churchill would both be as incomplete as History and Criminology would be without 
Hitler. 

Finally, publication. The preparation of a Braille Encyclopedia on these lines would take 
years to complete, and the appetite created by its announcement might wither and die before its 
appearance. Publication should therefore be periodical and simultaneous. The first volumes of ten 
different Sections might be published simultaneously, and so with the second volumes of the first ten 
and the first volumes of a second ten. In this way appetite would be partially satisfied yet kept agog. 

This idea may seem vainly ambitious. It would be difficult to execute and would certainly call 
for an immense amount of devoted voluntary help. But we believe that, given the blessing of the 
proprietors of the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, it would be practicable, and if so, that 
it would be of incalculable benefit to the blind thinkers and doers who are in the van of Blind Welfare 
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Home-grown Materials for Basketry. 

Baskets from the Hedgerows (National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes, Abinger Hall, 
near Dorking, price Is.) can be warmly com- 
mended to the attention of home teachers, 
especially those in rural areas, at a time when 
lack of material for basketry presents a problem. 
It is compiled by members of the staff of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, and discusses home- 
grown materials for basket making under the 
two headings of those suitable as substitutes 
for willow, and those adapted for light basketry. 


Under the first head it instances poplars, 
privet, dogwood, elm, snowberry, broom, wild 
clematis (this last for weaving), honeysuckle, 
wisteria and jasmine. The materials recom- 
mended for “soft basketry’’ and rush work 
include bulrushes, sedges, cotton-grasses and 
the reed maces. Materials for tying and binding 
are also discussed and a final paragraph treats 
of collection and preparation. By no means 
the least attractive part of the booklet is its 
delicately drawn black and white illustrations, 
which should be of real help to the non- 
botanically minded in their hedgerow searches. 

Even if, for the tradesman basketmaker, 
some of the material suggested may not seem 
likely to be durable enough to commend itself 
(and the reviewer’s knowledge is too limited 
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for him to have a view on this matter) for the 
pastime worker there is something intrinsically 
valuable in reliance on the spoils of his own 
countryside. And may not the newly blind 
even find comfort and healing in the very 
handling of smooth-barked tree and shrub, 
and in the sweet, clean smell of the good earth 
as he seeks out his own materials for the craft ? 


Perkins Institution Report. 

The story this; report tells never fails to 
arouse our interest. From it, the following 
items of special interest are taken :— 

That the school pupils in September, 1943, 
had fallen to 234, a number smaller than at 
any time during the past twenty-five years. 
The fall is almost entirely in the upper part 
of the school, and is attributable to the de- 
mands of war-time, and “the lure of war 
employment.’’ That as a result of this demand, 
older pupils had in some cases been trained for 
machine industries before leaving the school. 

That twelve deaf-blind pupils have received 
individual care during the year, and there has 
been some experimental work begun in the 
application of intelligence tests to them. 

That wrestling has been encouraged during 
the year, and a team has met outside schools 
in this sport. (Is ‘that something which we 
might copy over here ?) 


“To the Editor. 
; Employment Problems. 


| S1r,—Your Leader under the above title will, 
\ I feel sure, evoke comment from those concerned 
| with the employment of the blind. I should 
| ase if I may, to make known the attitude of 
| Workshops for the Blind on one aspect of the 
_ subject under review. 

| The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
has undoubtedly shed its searching rays over 
_ the general field of employment for the disabled, 
4 and has thus exposed the weak spots in the 
| provisions now in existence for the “‘ employable”’ 

_ blind. 
_ That Workshop Managers are aware of the 
a ack of a sufficiently wide range of opportunities 
for remunerative employment in their Work- 
shops, and are alive to the possibilities opened 
up by the new Act, is evidenced by the action 


Bion of Workshops for the Blind. This Com- 
“mittee is the clearing house, so to speak, of 
the views held by its members, who elect 
annually the persons they wish to represent 
them, and through whom they voice their 
_ opinions. 
4 The following letter, which illustrates + what 
b Workshops for the Blind are prepared to do to 
improve their specialised service, was written 
on a decision taken by the Executive. To this is 
| ‘appended the reply from the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. 


b 3rd February, 1944. 
i Harrison, Esq., 
; Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Ebury Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.t1. 


Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill. 


— Dear Sir,—You will remember that on May 4th, 
_ 1943, I wrote to you placing the services of this Associa- 
¥ tion at the disposal of the Ministry in connection with 
the above matter. Since then, my Executive have 
given further consideration to the subject, and I am 
~ Tow requested to point out to you that this Associa- 
tion, representing practically the whole of Blind 
.. Employing Agencies in the country, and therefore 
i. being the accepted authority on Blind Workshop 
_ matters, is anxious to place its wide experience at 
_ the disposal of the Ministry of Labour. It now, there- 
fore, offers to confer with the Ministry on matters 
_ appertaining to the inclusion of the blind in the 
% Rehabilitation Scheme proposed to be set up under 
_ the Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill. 

_ In this connection, the Executive of this Association 
- feel that the Ministry of Labour might well consider 
the inclusion of Workshops for the Blind in their 
~ general plan for providing sheltered Workshops for 
. the Disabled. By so doing persons suffering from a 
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disability other than blindness could perform those 
‘operations for which eyesight is essential, and for 
which ordinary seeing persons are now employed ; 
furthermore, a diffusion of the disabled in the manner 
proposed would enable Blind Workshops to undertake 
a wider variety of occupations and trades than they 
now practice, thus making it possible to bring into the 
sphere of employment many blind persons who are 
now regarded as unsuitable for training in the tradi- 
tional trades of the Workshops for the Blind. 

The Executive therefore resolved ‘“‘ that this Associa- 
tion ask to be given the opportunity of conferring 
with the Ministry of Labour on this very important 
subject; that the Ministry of Labour be assured of 
the fullest co- operation of the National Association 
of Workshops in giving effect to the provisions of the 
Bill, and therefore seeks representation on the National 
Advisory Council, and on each district Advisory 
Committee.”’ 

I shall be glad, therefore, to receive your reply 
in due course. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) S. W. STARLING, 
Secretary. 


February toth, 1944. 
S. W. Starling, Esq., 
National Association of Workshops for the Blind, 
257 /8, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.t. 


Disabled Persons (Employment) Buiil. 


DEAR Sir,—With reference to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1944, I have to thank you for your offer 
to confer on matters appertaining to the inclusion of 
blind persons under the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Bill, and to say that it is hoped to take advan- 
tage of your offer of co-operation when the time 
comes to put the provisions of the Bill into effect. 

No decision has been taken yet regarding the 
membership of the National Advisory Council and the 
District Advisory Committees, but the terms of your 
Executive’s resolution on this subject have been noted 
and will be borne in mind. 

I have also to thank’ you for the suggestion that 
consideration should be given to the inclusion of the 
Workshops for the Blind in the general plan of sheltered 
Workshops for the Disabled. This is a matter which 
will also be kept in mind when the bringing into effect 


of Clause 15 of mie, Bill is under consideration. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) E. HARRISON. 


If the outcome of the endeavours made by 
the Association should meet with a satisfactory 
response from the Ministry of Labour, and 
provided the efforts at placement of the blind 
in ordinary industry prove successful, a large 
number of previously classified ‘“ Unemploy- 
ables ’’ will be absorbed into industry, as well 
as a proportion of Blind Workshop employees. 
The need, however, for Workshops for the Blind 
will still remain for the purpose of catering for 
disabled persons whether blind or not, who, 
under the new Act, will require sheltered employ - 
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ment. This will bring about a radical change 
in the nature of our Workshops, but it need not 
necessarily be supposed that such a change 
would lower their efficiency. The wider range 
of work it would be possible to undertake by 
the introduction of disabled seeing workers, 
and by an extension of the use of machinery, 
should tend to create beneficial results. 

The other questions raised in your article, 
such as the technical training of blind youth 
and also the ability of Blind Welfare Agencies 
generally to tackle the question of placement 
will, undoubtedly, be dealt with by other 
correspondents. 

Yours, etc., 
S. W. STARLING, 
Secretary, 
The National Association of Workshops for 
the Blind, Incorporated. 
To the Editor. 
Maps for the Blind. 

Sir,—The six articles I wrote on “ Maps 
for the Blind’”’ have succeeded in raising some 
discussion and prove the necessity of an advisory 
committee. May I reply to Mr. Merrick and 
Mr. Blake? 

Mr. Merrick’s interesting contribution may 
be divided into three sections: (1) suitable 
indexing of place-names ; (2) some suggestions 
of how certain features should be represented 
on maps ; (3) some Swedish maps. These latter 
I have not seen, so it is not fair that I should 
express any opinion on them. 

I agree wholeheartedly with what he says 
about guides and numerical keys. The new map 
of England and Wales issued by the National 
Institute for the Blind, and for which I was 
mainly responsible, was an attempt to eliminate 
them as far as possible, and already contains 
some of the recommendations made by Mr. 
Merrick. Seas are named in full, and names of 
towns are indicated by two-celled abbreviations 
—e.g. Sk for Skegness and Lin for Lincoln. Thus 
the key occupies eight pages only and is arranged 
alphabetically with each abbreviation at the 
beginning of the line. Admittedly, I had not 
thought of a key in the reverse direction, since 
this would make the whole booklet into a 
volume! Mr. Merrick’s suggestion with regard 
to a piece of paper and using latitude and 
longitude is very good up to a point. It would 
work successfully where all latitudes and 
longitudes are almost straight lines as on a 
map of England and Wales or even a smaller 
area. It would not be as satisfactory with a 
map of any of the Continents where such lines 
are all arcs or circles. Mr. Tunley in his 
“Braille Maps” describes a movable vertical 
rod which can be moved from one side of a 
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map to another. This gives longitude, or 
a guide to a number of strips running vertically. 
On the rod itself numbers are placed at regular 
intervals. A movable knob runs up and down 
the rod, so that by moving both the rod and_ 
the knob to the exact positions indicated in- 
the guide a place can be found immediately. 
The photograph illustrating this device, how- | 
ever, showed a map far too crowded with names, | 
Still, it is a good idea to use on wall maps, but 
some modifications would be needed on the 
smaller individual maps. 
Mr. Blake’s article on his electric maps is 
equally interesting. He has certainly succeeded | 
in devising maps which will attract his pupils 
to use them as educational toys (I don’t exactly 
like this term) and by using them as such they | 
will learn a great deal in a casual way. This_ 
is what I consider our children miss so) 
much. We have so often to teach them such 
things as the ordinary child “ picks up,” so to. 
speak. I should not mind having a shot at such | 
a map myself. Here again, such maps could not | 
be provided for each child, but they would form | 
an undoubted adjunct to any class room. | 
In conclusion, I must say that I cannot | 
provide the answers to all the difficulties I have | 
named, but they have already passed through 
my mind. An advisory committee such as I 
suggested could thrash out the matter and after 
eliminating any ideas considered impracticable, © 
experimental maps could be made before reach- | 
ing a final decision. The blind themselves | 
would decide this. Yours, etc., : 
LEONARD HARDCASTLE. 


To the Editor. 
The Blind and Gardens 
Sir,—I have read from time to time in various 
periodicals, letters and articles dealing with 
gardening, though I have not read any books | 
which are devoted exclusively to this subject. | 
These articles have interested me much, but I | 
feel there are problems of a wide and compre- | 
hensive nature which have never been met or 
examined -— not the ordinary gardener’s 
worries, but problems peculiar to the blind. | 
I therefore wish to lay before you, and your | 
readers, my own particular trials, in the hope | 
that I myself may receive some guidance, and 
that many others whose interest in the garden | 
has never been very much alive may find a 
new source of pleasure in the season now at 
hand, a pleasure which, while giving physical | 
benefit through the sunshine and fresh air, | 
should help still further to bring us into line | 
with other people, and bridge the small gap 
which still exists between the world of light and 
darkness. The two points I wish to raise are | 
closely connected. 


a 


yj 


! 
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First, I note that some blind gardeners, for 


_the growing of vegetables, suggest, where 
_ possible, a long, narrow plot of ground divided 
' into narrow strips with paths between. 
_ it is suggested that the digging and spreading 
_ of manure, etc., be done by a sighted person, 
_ and the kind of crops to be raised are also 
| considered with a view to selecting those most 
’ easily handled. 


Also 


Now, all these ideas are of themselves valuable; 


| but in following them closely, it seems likely 
| that you might be creating an essentially blind 
. man’s garden ; and with regard to the preparing 
| of the ground, if the would-be gardener be a 


man, he would not be willing to stand by while 
someone else did half his work, a most im- 
portant part of it at that. There will arise the 


_ inevitable questions: Why do it this way? 


Why that way? and the answer must be 


| Because I am blind.” 


Far from my objecting to such questions 
coming from strangers, I am always pleased 
to engage them in interesting conversation ; 
but proceeding from within myself—they be- 


' come intolerable. 


Secondly, there is the business of surveying 
and examining the results of your labours. A 
sighted person can straighten his back and 


~ contemplate his plot as a whole, perhaps making 


further plans where the task is not complete ; 


or he may pick out things in detail; or again 
he may get his view from the window while 
at table or reclining in his arm-chair, or as he 
sits up in bed first thing in the morning, while 
we crawl round, bent to the ground, fingering 
each plant, or searching for the first signs of 
growth where seeds are sown. | 

This is where the connection comes in betwee 
my two problems.. So far, I think, I have 
presented my case from the man’s point of view. 
The presentation of the second part of my 
problem will show how I, a woman, am directly 
affected. 

I live at home, where we are fortunate in 


having a good-sized, well-stocked garden which 


my father tends. We have both flowers and 
vegetables. My parents spend much of their 
time in the garden, and would have me do 
likewise. And all who drop in to see us in 
summertime accept with equal enthusiasm the 
invitation to see the garden; and when we 
pay visits, it is the same. It is all very natural, 
of course. 

Now the point is: What might I find to do 


in our garden ? How should I admire a garden ? 


What should be our outlook? We can only 
take in detail in the manner I have already 
described. We cannot visualise the lay-out of 
a garden, neither have we any conception of 
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colour, and surely lay-out and colour are two 
of the most important factors. | 

How provoking it can sometimes be when, 
after scrambling cautiously between the beds 
on soft earth, and hunting among delicate 
shoots, or branches, for some wonder of creation 
which someone is diligently trying to show you, 
it turns out to be one or two minute buds or 
blossoms which, were it not for their distinctive 
colouring, would be as elusive to the eye as to 
the fingers. 

Certainly one can always pass a pleasant 
hour in a garden chair in the sunshine with a 
book or chatting with friends ; but then—you 
could do that in a meadow. 

Perhaps this appeal will open up a con- 
troversy. I hope that it may do so; and if. 
only you could help some of us to capture a 
little of the charm which fascinates most 
people in a garden, and also make it possible 
for us to take our share in this essentially social 
business, I am sure we shall all be very grateful 
to you. 

Yours, etc., 
“A WEsT-MIDLANDER.”’ 


To the Editor. 
White Sticks for the Deaf-Blind. 


Sir,—As the initiator of this discussion, I 
would like to make myself clear on a few points. 

I am myself totally deaf and blind, and I am 
able to go out alone quite freely, but I feel, very 
strongly, that it is highly dangerous and unfair 
to drivers, to encourage a deaf-blind person to 
cross any roads without sighted help. A blind 
person with hearing may, perhaps, cross in 
safety if he will do so only when he can hear no- 
traffic at all: but a deaf-blind person has no 
means of knowing what are the traffic conditions. 
He may stand at a kerb, with his distinctive 
stick well in evidence, to give what he imagines 
is ample warning of his intention to cross, yet 
he may have been masked from traffic all the 
time—by a standing lorry, for instance—and his 
safety precautions would then be quite useless. 
He can hear no warning shout, nor horn, nor 
bell. 

Therefore, when I began to use a black handle 
on my otherwise white stick, it was solely for 
the information of pedestrians, who might come 
up to offer help. It was to inform them that 
I was deaf and that they must touch me before 
I could know they were offering help. Or 
again, it was to inform any person with whom 
I might be sharing a seat in a park that in order 
to chat with me I must be touched. 

Thus, I contend that the stick should be 
white so far as the traffic driver is concerned, 
in order not to give a false sense of security 
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to a deaf-blind person. The distinctive sign 
should be of such a nature that it is only in 
evidence when required. My handle fulfils 
these conditions. It is not conspicuous until I 
wish it to be so. The black extends down the 
shaft of the stick to the silver mount or band, 
thus including Mr. Godfrey’s suggested mark, 
and leaving the whole body of the stick white. 
By using my local Press I have made it known 
to the public here and the result, after three 
months’ experience, is eminently satisfactory. 

Incidentally—and this is not unimportant— 
the stick is quite a smart addition to one’s 
dress. 

Here is another suggestion. Blind people 
know well that the amount of help offered them 
is sometimes rather embarrassing because it is 
not needed. As a sign that one needs help, I 
suggest publicising the idea of holding the stick 
in reverse—handle downwards. 

Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR R. SCULTHORPE. 
Peterborough. 


To the Editor. 
Homes for the Blind 


S1IR,—I was very interested in the article 
on Homes for the Blind in your April issue. 
I do hope some good will come of this article, as 
there are several blind people, like myself, who 
are in homes which are a long distance away 
from their relatives and would like to be much 
nearer. In addition, I am glad the article refers 
to such conveniences as a little cubicle on the 
ground floor, being situated near a town and a 
railway station, and being able to get a bus 
when you want one. It seems very hard that 
the friends of blind people who get ill cannot go 
to see them, because they are too far away. I 
hope this good work will be carried through. 

Yours, etc., 
WILLIAM TINDALL. 


To the Editor. 
The Blind and Touch 


SIR,—I was most interested in the article 
by “Tritone” in the current number of your 
paper. It seems to be Opening a new avenue 
of employment of a “specialist”? nature to 
blind persons with sighted knowledge of the 
subject and a super-sensitive touch. I shall 
look forward to subsequent articles in this 

“catechism ’’ by the same pen. 

THE NEw BEACON is always interesting. 

Yours, etc., 
Rive ‘STANER, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Coventry Society for the Blind. 
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ACHIEVEMENT $ 
OF THE BLIND 


Young Blind Bachelor of Divinity—The Rev. 


John Stewart Lawton, of Worcester College, 


Worcester, and Keble College and St. Stephen’s | 


House, Oxford, and now curate of Addingham in © 
Cumberland, has attained to the degree of 


Bachelor of Divinity at Oxford at the age of 24, | 
an unusual achievement even among sighted © 
students since at Oxford the B.D. is a research | 


degree. 
500-page volume on Christology. 


War-Blinded Hero.—Blinded by a shell burst 


early in the Jap attack on Kohima, Lieut. D. S. 


Elwell, of Saffron Walden, ignored medical 


advice and decided to carry on with his job as | 


liaison officer “‘ until: the attack died down.” 


Instead, the garrison was surrounded. One eye | 
Through the other he | 
could see mistily. Once at dusk Lieut. Elwell | 
lost his bearings and: almost walked into a Jap — 
position, realised his mistake in time to dodge — 
shots and grenades, but was caught in machine-— 


was temporarily useless. 


gun cross fire. He lay flat till the firing died 
down, then crawled back unhurt. Now he is 
recovering in India. 


Honour for Blind Esperantist.—Dr. W. Phillipp 
has gained the Licentiateship of the British 
Esperantist Association. That a blind man 


should pass this examination, which requires not | 


only a very thorough knowledge of the language, 


but also a wide knowledge of its history and © 


literature, is itself a most remarkable feat. 


Blind, but ‘‘ Humanity’s Friend.’’ 
Helens and District Reporter includes, in a recent 


His examiners, Dr. L. Hodgson and Dr. 
N. Micklem, congratulated him upon his thesis, a_ 


issue, a commendatory article on the occasion of _ 


the 25th anniversary of the election of Councillor 


James Eden, M.B.E., J.P., to Rainford District _ 


Council of which he has been Chairman. 
for his selfless work,” it says, “ 


the improvements in Rainford’s conditions might 


never have materialised. The new Senior School, © 
the sewerage scheme, and municipal housing are | 
but a few of the many improvements that have ~ 
been made possible by his energy, enthusiasm _ 
and determination, sometimes in the face of 


strong opposition.”’ 


Councillor Eden lost his sight in 1912, after an 
accident in a pit explosion. He is an expert ing ‘| 


Braille and typewriting. 


“ Butal 
accomplished in | 
spite of the handicap of total blindness, many of 
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Royal Normal College Successes.—The follow- 
ing recent successes of its pupils are announced 
by the Royal Normal College for the Blind 
(G.S. denotes Gardner Scholar) :— 


Royat ACADEMY OF Music—Licentiate Diploma— 
Piano— Teacher— 
Robert Eves. 
Robert Meek. 


Royat COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS— A ssociateship— 
Cyril Marris (G.S.) 
GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF Music AND DramMa— Licentiate 
Diploma— Piano— Teacher— 

Cyril Woolgar (G.S.)—Honours. (Awarded Silver 
Medal by the G.S.M. for gaining second place in 
the examination in the United Kingdom and 
Eire.) 

ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, 
LonpDon— 


Grade II—Piano—Eunice Ayrton. 

Ronald Goulden. Credit. 
Audrey Hawkins. 

Alan Jackson. 

Nona Kiddell. 

Peter Price. 

Michael Sparrow. 

Harry Williams. Credit. 


2) . 9 


a aed ne Frank Mytton. 
Eileen Williams. Credit. 
we! Vi Po Norman Attfield 
(G.S.), Credit, 
Harvey Morris 
(G33), Distinction. 
Brian Rogers. Credit. 
Irvine .Swift. Credit. 
epee Woe ‘ Betty Charles- 
worth. a, Oredit, 
Stanley Hume (G.S.) 
Norman Knight. Credit. 
Clifford Tighe. Credit. 
eo NAL iy Dorothy Rooke (G.S.) 


COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND—Pianoforte 
Tuning Diploma— 
Lawrence Braidwood (G.S.) Honours. 
Godfrey Gow (G.S.) 
James Knox (G.S.) 
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RoyAL SOCIETY OF ARTS— 
Shorthand—100 words per minute. 
Maurice Tucker (G.S.) 
Shorthand—8o0 words per minute. 
Evelyn Hardiman. 
Beatrice Lodge (G.S.) 
Kenneth Wycherley (G.S.) 
Typewriting—Stage I. 


June Hawkins (G.S.) Credit. 
Mary Lathbury (G.S.) Credit. 
Joan McCreedy (G.S.) Credit. 
Lilian Smith. Credit. 
Irene Stansbury. Credit. 
Typewriting—Stage I I. 
Ronald Tarrant (G.S.) First Class. 
Maurice Tucker (G.S First Class. 


Ronald Johnston (G.S.), whose success in the Royal 
Society of Arts Shorthand Typist’s Certificate Examina- | 
tion was recently announced, has been awarded the 
Society’s Silver Medal. 


Outstanding Musical Ability—Robert Eves, 
whose success in obtaining the Teacher’s Diploma 
L.R.A.M. is announced above, has been at the 
Royal Normal College for two and a half years. 
Prior to that he was a pupil at Court Grange 
School for the Blind, Abbotskerswell, where he 
had the unusual distinction of gaining the Dip- 
loma A.L.C.M. at the age of 16 years, under the 
tuition of a blind teacher of music, Mr. B. Slee. 
Combining outstanding musical ability with a 
capacity for hard work, he should go far. 


Swiss Cottage Musical Successes.—The follow- 
ing recent successes of pupils of the Swiss Cottage 
School for the Blind in the Associated Board 
Piano Examinations are announced :— 
Preliminary. 

Gladys Mannering, 93 marks out of 99; Janet Price, 

87 marks. 

Grade 1. 
D. Moore and A. Thomas. 
Grade 2. 

D. Chefetz and Rachel Lewendon. 
Grade 5. 

J. Wasserberger. 


‘THE WORLD AT MY FINGER-TIPS ” 


nine, in The World at My Fuinger-tips 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, New York, 
price $3.00), tells very graphically and 
with humour and courage the story of his life 
in the past thirteen years, At the age of sixteen, 
after what appeared to be a minor eye accident, 
his sight failed, and he was obliged to learn, 
slowly and painfully at first, but with ever 
growing confidence, to face life as a blind person. 


Katee, OHNSTAD, a man of twenty- 


So well has he learned the lesson, that he can . 


write to-day : ‘‘ Blindness is no longer a handicap 
but a challenge,” and although he attributes his 
success in a considerable degree to the loyal help 
of family and friends, the reader realises that 
Ohnstad’s own courage has played no small 
part. 

The first chapter of the book tells of the visits 


to eye-specialists, hospital treatment, an un- 
successful operation, and the verdict of blindness. 
In the second, The New World, the writer 
describes his earliest efforts at readjustment ; 
he writes of his discovery of the strange new 
sensation (‘‘my Rosetta stone was a clothes- 
pole ’’) that warned him when an obstacle was 
ahead ; of learning to keep paper steady and 
lines straight as he wrote ; of gradually harness- 
ing the senses of hearing and smell, so that they 
served his needs. Then came formal education 
at the Minnesota State School for the Blind, 
where Ohnstad says he learned to live in the 
world without his parents’ ‘ protecting kind- 
ness,’ and where for the first time he moved 
against a background of sightless people, and 
made many new friends among them. 


He describes his early struggles with Braille, 
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his difficulties in using an arithmetic frame, his 
geography lessons, his determined efforts to type 
quickly and accurately, the fun of outdoor 
exercise on the cinder track, of playing a modi- 
fied form of baseball, of indoor games with cards 
and draughts. Full of energy, he did not allow 
even ski-ing or toboganning to baffle him, and 
in his three years at Minnesota he succeeded in 
winning back some of the things he had most 
treasured in living—reading, writing, music, 
handwork, book-education and athletics. 

He draws an interesting comparison between 
the school at Minnesota as he knew it, and the 
school as it is to-day, seven years later, a 
comparison that shows healthy progress has 
been made in this comparatively short period. 
The students, when he saw them recently ‘‘ had 
more poise, more assurance ; they were like the 
boys and girls I had known in public high school, 
like the men and women I had known in college.” 
The blind schoolboy and schoolgirl of to-day is 
the normal schoolboy and schoolgirl. Rigid 
segregation of the sexes has been relaxed, 
emphasis on prevention of blindness has altered 
the character of the school so that forty per 
cent. of the pupils are in sight-saving classes, 
physical education is on modern lines, and self- 
government has taken the place of discipline 
imposed entirely from without. It is an 
encouraging picture. 

From Minnesota, Ohnstad went on to St. 
Olaf’s College, helped by State aid and his own 
enterprise. He had taken a course of piano- 
tuning instruction at Minnesota, and this now 
stood him in good stead, as he was able to pay 
some of his college expenses by tuning the fifty 
college pianos. He was the only blind student, 
and a sighted friend, Dick, undertook to act as 
his reader. The two young men were following 
the same general course of study, so that Dick 
was not wasting his time when he read set books 
aloud to Ohnstad. The only difficulty was 
that Ohnstad, being of Norse extraction, was 
obliged by the college foundation deeds to take 
a year’s course in Norwegian, while Dick, of 
French descent, was excused this subject. 
However, he was an accommodating person, 
and though he knew nothing of Norwegian, he 
was quite ready to do his best, and cheerfully 
read aloud page after page of the unknown 
language with bland disregard of pronunciation. 
Ohnstad’s four student years proved very happy 
ones, and the rigours of study were relieved by 
“dates ” with girl-friends, cheerful meals in a 
cafeteria (none too easy for a seeing person, 
and one might have thought almost impossible 
for a blind one who is unaided) and membership 
of college societies ; he complains that only one 
of these societies could be prevailed upon to 
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treat him as someone who wished for no privi- 


leges because of his blindness, “‘ one of the crew, 


superior and inferior to none,” prepared to 
stand the rough and tumble of barbarous initia- 
tion ceremonies without flinching. é 

With the end of college days came a period of 
disillusionment, for in spite of applications to 
a scholastic agency and many letters to schools 
for the blind, no teaching post came Ohnstad’s 
way. However, an appeal to the head of the 
State Division for the Blind led to an appoint- 
ment at Ohnstad’s own old school, where he 
was appoiuted as assistant librarian. The lib- 
rary was dusty and ill-arranged, and his first 
task was to don an apron, mount a ladder and 
dust hundreds of volumes, before re-arranging 


‘ them. Then he turned his attention to the 


talking book records, which were also somewhat 
chaotic, and gradually order was restored, so 
that the would-be listener to ‘‘ Captain Blood ” 
no longer found himself listening instead to the 
Book of Job, owing to a mistaken label. Teach- 
ing Braille to adults during a summer-school 
period was another of Ohnstad’s activities, and 
attractive thumbnail sketches are given of some 
of his blind students ; of Pasquali, who ate quan- 
tities of raw onions all day and who refused to 
sleep with the window of the dormitory open 
even in high summer ; of Austrian Loschi, who 
learned Spanish because he ‘“‘ must do sumting 
to pass time’”’ in winter; and of Macfadden, 
who after first complaining impatiently that 
he couldn’t read fly-specks, mastered Grade 2 
Braille in six weeks. 

A chapter of the book is devoted to Ohnstad’s 
stay at the Seeing Eye headquarters, and the 
grievously short period of life with Flanders, 
his Belgian guide-dog. They were inseparable 
friends, but a mysterious illness and consequent 
separation from her master left its mark, and 
she could no longer be relied upon to behave 
herself discreetly during the long hours indoors 
in the library. Very regretfully, therefore, 
Ohnstad returned her to the Seeing Eye head- 
quarters ; she had, however, given him a sense 


of confidence and security in his walks that re- . 


mained as an inalienable and proud possession. 

In the final chapter, the writer tells of “ the 
challenge’ and of the advice given him by a 
professor of Iowa University, which led him to 
write his book, giving up his job in the library, 
in the faith that, for some one ready to work, 
trained and highly educated, there should surely 
be some opening. ‘The employable blind 
person does not ask to be served, but to serve.” 
The reader closes The World at My Finger-tips 
hoping that a man so courageous, so free from 
self-pity, so able and so ready to work, will not 
be disappointed. : | 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 
Dances: Sid, 
19132 Black, J. Paper Doll, Song Fox-Tvot Le 4, 
19133 Handman, L. Is My Baby Blue To- 


night ? 0 6 
19134 Steininger, F. Pocket Full oO’ ‘Pennies, 

Song Fox-Trot ono 
19135 Warren, H. Goin’ to the e County Fair, 

Song Fox- Trot 2 OG 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 
Blind residents in the British Empire are charged 

one-third of the quoted (cost) price. 

Fiction : 

18215-8 Bitter Creek, by James Boyd. 4 vols. 7s. per 
vol. . F278. 

18518-20 Sick Heart River, by John Buchan. 3 vols. 
6s. per vol. F180o. 

Fiction—Juvenile : 

18369-72 The Big Six, by Arthur Ransome. 4 vols. 
6s. 3d. per vol. F251. 

History : 

18549 The Nine Days Wonder, by John Masefield. 
Pvol> 4s. * E40. 

Miscellaneous : 

19169 Students’ Library Supplementary Catalogue. 
Ppamphiet. 2d. net. E22. 

Forthcoming Pandas. 
No. 82. Sad Cypress, by Agatha Christie. 3 vols. 
1s. 6d. net the set. 

A fascinating poison drama. A young and beauti- 
ful woman stands in the dock and Hercule Poirot 
watches her, and asks: “‘‘ Who did murder Mary 
Gerrard ?”’ It is a difficult problem. 

No. 83. The Edge of the Abyss, by Alfred Noyes. 
2 vols. is. net the set. 

A controversial, stimulating book bya distinguished 
creative artist, who brings a damning indictment 
against modern pseudo-intellectualism. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Philosophy : Vols. 
Eaton, R. M. General Logic. Part I1V—Induc- 
- tion raf vs ne oi at ute 2 
Theology: 
Bedoyére, M. de la. Christianity in the Market 
Place shi : oF “jt i ok 2 
Social and Political : 
Orr, Sit J. B:, Food and the, People... is I 


Pink, M. A. Social Reconstruction . 

Robinson, J. raat on the cates of Employ- 
ment ae 3 

Law: 

Chalmers, M. B. A Digest of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange, Promissory Notes, Cheques and 
Negotiable Securities. Tenth edition, 1932.. 12 

Science : 
Lake, P. Physical Geography .. bh 
Smith, K. M. Beyond the Microscope 
Literature : 
Criticism : 
‘Bisson, L. A Short History of French Literature 3 


No 


Vols, 
Drew, E. The Enjoyment of Literature Se 
Thomson, C.L. First Book of English Literature. 
Part VII—Tennyson to Stevenson .. Assia yy! 
Poetry and Plays: 
Sayers, D. L. The Man born to be King by ae 
Classics : 
Hillard, A. E. and Botting, C. G. ora for 
Translation—Latin and Greek t 4 
Miscellaneous : 
Bradley, K. Diary of a District Officer 3 
Brogan, D. W. The English People 5 
Gosse, P. A Naturalist Goes to War 2 


MANUSCRIPT MUSIC LIBRARY. 
Church: 
651 Jacob, Gordon (arr. by). 
(with Descant). 
652 Martin, J. A Royal Child (Carol for Voices in 
Unison). 


Brother James’ Air 


Piano: 

653 Scott, Cyril. Barcarolle. 

654 Scott, Cyril. Pierrette. 
Tschaikowsky. 18 Morceaux, Op. 72: 

655 1. Impromptu. 

656 3. Tendres reproches. 

657 4. Danse caracteristique. 

658 6. Mazurka pour danser. 

659 7. Polacca de concert. 

660 10. Scherzo-Fantaisie. 

661121 espiégie, 

662 13. Echo rustique. 

663 14. Chant élégiaque. 

664 15. Un poco di Chopin. 

Piano Duet: 

665 Schubert. Marche Militaire. 

Song: 

666 Bantock, G. Boat Song of the Isles. 

Two-Part Songs: 

667 Boyce, E. Ursula Dancing. 

668 Ireland, J. See how the Morning Sm es. 

669 Thiman, E. H. I have Twelve Oxen (Canon). 

670 Wood, Charles. Who is Sylvia ? 


APPARATUS. 


Alarm Clocks. 


Cost Price, 16s. 9d. Price to Blind Individuals, 11s. 3d. 

The Board of Trade have released to the National 
Institute for the Blind a limited number of alarm clocks 
for blind workers. These have been fitted with Braille 
dials and are now ready for sale. 

First consideration will be given to blind workers 
who rise between midnight and 5 a.m. and who may, 
like any other worker, obtain an application form for a 
permit from the Branch Secretary of a Trade Union. 
The Trade Unions have undertaken to give impartial 
treatment to non-unionists. 

A great many Trade Unions already have permits 
in their possession and have circularized their 
Branch Secretaries, but some may not have done so. 
Any Branch Secretary who knows nothing of this 
arrangement should ask his headquarters about it. 

As far as stocks will allow, the clocks will be supplied 
to blind persons in exchange for a permit and the 
necessary remittance, together with the usual declara- 
tion that the clock is being purchased for their own 
personal use. Should the number of permits received 
be less than the number of clocks available for sale, 
the National Institute is empowered by the Board of 
Trade to supply the remainder of the clocks at their 
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discretion to blind people who do not necessarily rise | 


between midnight and 5 a.m. 

Blind persons who are not eligible for permits and to 
whom an alarm clock is indispensable in connection 
with their employment should make application to the 
Secretary-General, National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland Street, W.1, in writing, giving the 
following details :— 

(a) Name and address of employers. 

(b) Nature of work upon which applicant is engaged. 

(c) Time of rising to enable them to arrive at employ- 
ment at correct time. 


** GLEANINGS.”’ 

The Isolation League is still in a position to “‘ pass 
round’’ a few copies of ‘“ Gleanings,’ a monthly 
Braille magazine which sets forth the defence of the 
truth of Holy Writ and is already well established in the 
affection of its present readers. 

Will true lovers of the Word of God who desire to 


. and girls aged 12 to 13 years. 


Nhe New 
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avail themselves of this offer, kindly write to Mr. T. 
Sutton, 38, Brentbridge Road, Fallowfield, Mane 


T4. 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND. 


The Royal Normal College for the Blind will have a 
small number of vacancies in September, 1944, for boys 
In accordance with the 
Board of Education’s scheme of reorganisation, the 
School Department of the College is a Senior Selective 
School for children of superior ability and probable 
suitability on attaining the age of 16 years for training 
in Music, Piano Tuning, and Typewriting. 

There is at present a waiting list for admission to the 
Training Departments, to which entrance immediately 
after the sixteenth birthday of intending trainees can 
only be assured to pupils from the School Department. 
Early application should be made to The Principal, 
Rowton Castle, near Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


WARDEN REQUIRED FOR HOSTEL for 22 blind 
war-workers (both sexes) in S.W. district of London. 
Man preferred, but not essential. Man and wife would 
be considered. Warden’s salary {200 per annuin, 
resident. For application form, apply to Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


WANTED.—Foreman for Basket-making Depart- 
ment, capable of taking full charge and competent to 
make and instruct in the making of basketware of all 
kinds. Wages.£5 3s. 3d. per week including war bonus. 
Apply with full particulars of age, qualifications and 
experience, etc., to the Manager, Royal Dundee 
Institution for the Blind, Magdalen Green, Dundee, 
Angus. 


BLIND WELFARE. Those desirous of securing 
paid appointments in this field of social service, and 
who wish to obtain the Diploma of the College of 
Teachers, are invited to apply for details of a scheme 
designed to assist students to prepare for the appro- 
priate Examination. H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham 
R.I. for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birming- 
ham, 17. (Enclose 24d. stamp.) 


Sighted FEMALE HOME TEACHER required for 
SHROPSHIRE. Preferably one certificated. Experi- 
enced driver essential. Please state age, qualifications 
and experience and send with copies of two recent 
testimonials and two personal references to the Hon. 
Secretary, Shropshire Association for the Blind, 
134, Abbey Foregate, Shrewsbury, from whom further 
particulars and salary offered can be obtained. 


LINDEN LODGE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 

Resident Assistant Masters are required for Linden 
Lodge (Blind) School for Boys at Shotover Cleve, 
Headington, Nr. Oxford. Salary Burnham Scale II, 
with emoluments of board, lodging, washing and 
medical attendance in consideration of supervisory 
duties out of school hours. Higher salary payable on 
return of School to London. Forms of application may 
be obtained from the Education Officer (S.S. 5), The 
County Hall, S.E.1 (stamped addressed envelope 
necessary), and returnable by 27th May. Canvassing 
disqualifies. 


1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55.) 


Experienced, certificated TEACHER FOR THE 
BLIND seeks SPRL HaG Te: Apply ‘‘ E.M.”’ c/o Editor, 
Tue New Beacon, 224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


SIGHTED FEMALE HOME TEACHER for town 
area. State age and experience. Salary according to 
qualifications.—Apply Secretary, South Beds Blind 
Society, Williamson Street, Luton. 


Certificated sighted WOMAN HOME TEACHER 
required. Salary {200 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £250, plus war bonus (at present 
15s. 6d. weekly) and expenses, including allowance for 
use of own car. Applications stating age, experience 
and qualifications to be sent to the County Medical 
Officer, County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. 


THE EAST SUSSEX ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND requires a sighted certificated woman Home 
Teacher for a rural area away from the coast. Salary 
according to experience, rising to {250 per annum, 
plus War Bonus and Travelling Expenses. Own 
Superannuation Scheme in force. Ability to drive a 
car an advantage. Apply in own handwriting, stating 
age and experience, and enclosing two copies of recent 
testimonials, to Organising Secretary, 165, High Street, 
Lewes, Sussex. 


BRISTOL ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM. 


Applications are invited for the post of Home 
Teacher. Salary according to experience, rising to 
£220 p.a. plus £26 p.a. War Bonus. Contributory 
Superannuation Scheme. Applicants must hold, or be 
prepared to take the Home Teachers’ Diploma of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind. 


Apply not later than 31st May, 1944, giving full 
particulars of age, experience and _ qualifications, 


- 


together with three copies of recent testimonials, to the 


General Superintendent, Workshops for the Blind, 
St. George’s Road, Bristol. 


Printed by Smiths’ Printing Co. (London and St. Albans, Ltd.), Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 


A MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE BLIND 


You. XXVIII. No. 330, JUNE I5tx, 1944. , Price 3p. 
3s. PER ANNUM, ° POST‘ FREE. 


Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 (Sec. 397, B. L. and R) 
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A NEW ZEALAND BLIND CLUB 


HE Napier, New Zealand, Blind Social Club had its beginning in October, 1937, when five 

blind people of the town were brought together to meet Mr. Andrew Johnston, a blind evan- 

gelist, who was holding a mission in the town. Mr. Johnston had been blinded in the first 

world war and had been trained at St. Dunstan’s. Coming back to New Zealand, he had 
achieved success, first as a shorthand-typist, then as a farmer, and finally as a preacher. 

It was felt by the promoters of this meeting that a man who had such a wide experience must 


_ have some message of encouragement to give to the less fortunate blind people, and this proved to be 


true, for at the end of the very cheery afternoon, the speaker and the hostesses had achieved such a 
. friendly atmosphere among the blind guests that it was agreed there and then to hold other similar 
meetings if possible. 

The idea of coming together for such meetings took on wonderfully, and only a month afterwards 
_we had another opportunity for a meeting, for the director of the New Zealand Institute for the Blind 

called in on one of his tours of the country. At this second gathering the first feelings of mutual 
shyness were still further broken down, and also, as a direct result of it, two of the members later 
spent a very happy holiday at the Institute as guests of the trustees. 

-A month later the sponsors of the first meeting staged a Christmas party, which might have been 
called rather childish, but was greatly enjoyed by all of us who were still able to forget our advancing 
years in celebration of the birth of the Child Jesus. 

The following April we met again to start our club in a formal manner, and appointed enough 
officers and transacted enough routine business for a club of sixty instead of our attendance of six 
blind people. 

And then misfortune overtook us, for the founder of the club, a lady of over eighty years, suddenly 
died, and within two months we’ lost two more members. If we had not had some new recruits about 
that time, the young club might well have petered out. As it was, when we had our first musical 
afternoon, and had gone to some trouble to make it a good one, only three members were well enough 
_tocome along. That was our black time, and if our members had not become so friendly with each 
other and with our sighted helpers, finding help and enjoyment in the meetings, the whole project’ 
- might well have fallen through. But the other founders of the club were not made of the stuff to 
_ give up easily, and it survived and grew. . 
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Towards the end-of 1938 we received our first 
recognition from a leading social organisation, 


when'we were entertained by the local centre of. 


the Junior Red. Cross, and from that time on- 
ward more and more clubs, choirs and other 
societies began to entertain us, until now, to- 
ward the end of each year, we have quite a job 
fitting in all the offers of hospitality that are 
made to us. 

When we held our 1939 Christmas party, it 


began to be clear that the ordinary house was no 


longer big enough to contain us, and we began 
to look about for a room for our meetings. 
This was not an easy task, but the ideal room was 
found, and we had our first meeting there in the 
following June. This was a great step forward, 
for many more choirs and other bodies could 
come to a room like this, bringing a fair-sized 
company with them, and, as they always 
brought their own refreshments and plenty for 
us too, it meant no strain on our very limited 
resources. 

Since that time our club has prospered, and 
by December, 1942, it had eighteen members, 
75, per cent. of all the blind people in the 
district. 

The financing of our club has never caused 
our committee any worry. At the start a sub- 
scription of 2s. 6d. a year was agreed upon, 
payment to be quite optional. As soon as 
the authorities of the Blind Institute heard of 
our club, they sent us a grant, and they are 
always ready to help us at any time we may 
need it. A timely bequest has made us quite 
safe for some years, local interest is behind 
us, and there are always offers of help coming 
along for us to have in reserve. The bequest 
came in a month after all cars were restricted 
owing to the benzine shortage, and but for that 
we might have been short of funds, for from 
now on we had to bring our members to meetings 
in taxis, and we pay their fares in such cases. 

Arranging of programmes has been an in- 
teresting task. It has been a case of trial and 
error, and we have found that the thing the 
members like least is too much entertainment. 
I think I can explain the position best by saying 
that most of us, being, as I have said, quite 
elderly, have heard most of the music and talks 
and other things we want to hear, but we 
haven't done all the talking we want to do, 
and so, after a good deal of thinking and study; 
we now provide a few items of varying types at 
intervals throughout the afternoon, and leave 


plenty of time between for members to have a | 


good yarn with each other... And I think this is 
only natural, for the meetings provide the only 
ground where we can meet on a common footing, 


and discuss matters with people who are all in 
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the same boat. For this reason garden parties 
are not popular, while serious music, discoursed 
by highbrows for a solid hour, has been even 
less of a success. 

Needless to say, the afternoon tea idioma 
ment is a very popular feature of our gatherings, 
and here we have a most capable and willing — 
team of three sighted women who always see 
to things and are helped by the other euch 3 | 
people present. 

If parties of people come along to entertain 
us they always bring retpestinnents with them, 
but when we arrange our own programmes, 
each member brings along a plate. 

To find the right kind of sighted friends was 
also quite a study, for we had to watch out 
against the person who “pitied the poor 
blind,’ the busybody who wanted to pry into 
all our private business, the religious crank, 
and to some extent the kind-hearted persons 
who wanted to bring along their depressed and 
neurotic friends so that they might be influenced 
by our cheerful behaviour. To head all these 
off, and to pick the right kind of helper, has been 
one of our most interesting problems. Of course, | 
the backbone of our sighted helpers has been, 
from the first, the blind people’s own relations, 
who have done wonderful service for the club 
all along. 

When we started the club we’ agreed to have — 
meetings once a month if possible, but by the 
end of 1941 we were having invitations enough 
to have fortnightly meetings, and these have 
been kept up till the present time. 

Our membership represents an interesting 
cross section of the community, for among the 
ladies is an ex-matron of a hospital and the - 
representative of a local body, and among the 
men a gentleman who, at 74 years of age, is 
still holding down an important business posi- 
tion, and an ex life insurance manager. At the 
other end of the line are a couple of old bores 
who want you to listen to their long-winded 
yarns, while you are dying to tell somebody else 
a yarn of your own. 

From the start we have been careful to keep 
undesirable people out of the club, but so far 
have only had to turn one down, a notorious 
drunkard who would have made trouble with 
us as he has made it everywhere else he has 
been. We remain a strictly private club and 
find it works. 

We are lucky in having as our secretary a 
blind man who has been in business in the dis- 
trict for over thirty years, and is well known to 
most of the musical and talented people. He 
gives generously of his time and energy to help 
the club, and can rake up a programme if need 
be at very short notice. 
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Our blind club is now firmly established and 
there seems no reason why it should not go on 
doing its good work indefinitely. 

The organisation of such a club does not 
entail a great amount of labour, and the joy to 
the blind far outweighs the labour involved. 

I am forwarding these notes in the hope that, 
if published, other blind communities may get 


HOME 


Sports Club for the Blind.—Notwithstanding 
war conditions, the Sports Club for the Blind 
which operates from National Institute’s Head- 
quarters continues to function, and during last 
winter many successful dances have been 
arranged, the season terminating with an 
evening dance held in the Queen Mary Hall 
Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, on Saturday, 
May 2oth. 

The Rowing and Rambling sections have now 
commenced their summer activities. Ex- 
perienced leaders are in charge and any new 
member will be heartily welcomed. 

A yearly subscription of 2s. 6d. entitles 
members to reduced charges for the hire of boats, 
_ experienced coaches being frequently in at- 
tendance. In addition, the Club pays a pro- 
portion of the cost of railway fares in connection 
with rambling. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Club is Mr. J. W. 
Kitchen, 8, Strathmore Gardens, Finchley, 
N.3, who will be pleased to supply any further 
information. 

National Association of Home Teachers of the 
Blind of England and Wales.—A very successful 
- General Meeting of the Association was held 
on April 22nd in the Town Hall, Preston 
when forty members representing eighteen 
different areas attended. Many apologies were 
received from members unable to be present 
~ owing to travelling difficulties. 
_ A most interesting and helpful paper - was 

given by Mr. Munro, Chairman of the Scottish 
_ Association of Home Teachers of the Outdoor 
Blind, on the work of his Association, which 
has been functioning for twenty-seven years in 
its present form. 

The Objects and Constitution of the Associa- 
tion were discussed and, after slight alteration 
and additions, were approved and adopted. It 
was agreed that the words “of England and 
Wales ’’ should be added to the title to avoid 
any possible confusion with the Scottish Associa- 
Pion. 
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together and start similar clubs in their own 
districts. Properly approached and given a 
certain amount of laudation, almost any of the 
social organisations will be only too willing to 
join in with the work and become as keen to 
keep on helping as the Napier societies have 
become, for they now make the entertainment 
of the blind one of their chief annual events. 


NEWS 


The Secretary, 32, Whiteholme ‘Avenue, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, 21, will be 
pleased to send particulars to Home Teachers 
wishing to become members. 

The Nicholas Garrow Home for Blind Persons. 
—The Blind Persons Act Committee of the 
County Council of Northumberland recently 
obtained, for use as a home for Blind persons, 
one of the homes making up the new general 
institutional group of Public Assistance Build- 
ings near Morpeth known as the Thomas - 
Taylor Homes. The home, which has been 
officially named the Nicholas Garrow Home, 
after Alderman Garrow, Chairman of the Blind 
Persons Act Committee and also Chairman of 
the General Purposes Committee of the National 
Institute for the Blind, accommodates twelve 
blind people—six men and six women—and is 
divisible into two sub-units. All the inmates’ 
accommodation is on the ground floor, consisting 
of three double and single bedrooms, two sitting- 
rooms and a dining-room with bath and lavatory 
accommodation. Only persons who require 
little or no medical attention are admitted. 
After the war the Committee hopes to provide 
an independent Home for Blind Persons with 
increased accommodation. 

A Plucky Chaplain.—A recent patient at 
St. Dunstan’s Hospital, Church Stretton, is the 
Rev. Geoffrey L. Treglown, a Methodist of 25, 
who lost one eye and suffered injury to the 
other while on a practice parade at which for 
sake of realism, live projectiles were used. 
One missile fell near to the padre and his men 
and, seeing the peril of his friends, Mr. Treglown 
picked it up, but before he could throw it away, 
the thing exploded, resulting in the loss of 
his right hand and injury to his eyes. Although 
not blind, Mr. Treglown will need to resort to 
the use of Braille reading and writing. 

A Cardiff Holiday Home.—At a meeting last 
month the Cardiff Corporation Finance Com- 
mittee recommended that the allocation from 
Church funds made by the Welsh Church Com- 
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missioners, about £3,260, should be used towards 
the establishment of a Cardiff holiday home for 
the blind. 

British Blind Children Adopt Russian Blind 
Child.—The children at Court Grange Special 
School for the Blind have adopted a blind child 


EMPIRE 


Sir Clutha Mackenzie in India.—We have 


received from Sir Clutha Mackenzie the type-— 


script of a delightful article he has written for 
The Outlook for the Blind, describing his recent 
tour of schools for the blind in India. He visited 
a newly-founded school in Hyderabad, another 
at Mysore, and the school at Madras which Mr. 
Bell, a former master at the Edinburgh School 
for the Blind, directed until 1941, when he 
went on service to Singapore. As readers of 
THE NEw BEACON may remember Mr. Bell 
was posted “‘missing’’ some time ago, but 
Mrs. Bell is courageously devoting herself to 
the work at Madras. At Palamcottah Sir Clutha 
Mackenzie met another St. Dunstaner of the 
last war, in the person of Mr. Speight, and he 
gives an attractive little picture of the blind 
scholars there, with their childish interest in the 
visitor. One school of which Sir Clutha Mac- 
kenzie writes is in the Himalayas, and is 
carried on by an elderly lady, formerly a 
missionary, but now retired. The Hon. Mary 
Scott, ‘‘ Aunty Mary,” is a well-loved figure in 
the lovely hill country of her home—and ‘“‘ rules 
over her little colony of blind hillmen as a kind 
matriarch. Her hillmen grow their vegetables, 
wash their clothes, do their cooking and make 
excellent. baskets. and chairs.’ «Later, Sir 
Clutha Mackenzie visited Miss Bateman, a 
missionary in Chota Nagpur, whose work is 
well known, and who has cared for the blind 
there for 23 years. ‘‘ And so these tours have 
- gone on, weaving a pattern up and down and 
across India’s vast stretches... so that I 
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They have spent a great deal of leisure time 


knitting scarves for the Home, and recently gave 
a concert which raised money for the purchase of 
scarves, writing materials, tooth-brushes and — | 


tooth-paste for the Home. 


NEWS 


might see the scattered units, which, in face 


of many difficulties, take care of twelve hundred 
out of India’s two million blind.” 

All-India Lighthouse for the Blind, Calcutta. 
We understand from Mr. S. C. Roy, Hon. 


mi 
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in the “‘ Pravda ”’ Children’s Home near Moscow. 


q 
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Secretary for the All-India Lighthouse that his — 


organisation receives a recurring annual grant 


of Rs. 1,200 from the Government of Bengal, — 


and hopes to receive similar assistance from the 
Calcutta Corporation. 

National Council for the Blind of Ireland. 
The abolition of the Means Test in relation to 
the Blind Pensions Scheme was advocated by 
Mr. James Dillon, T.D., proposing the adoption 
of the Report at the annual general meeting 
of the National Council for the Blind of Ireland, 
held last month at the Gresham Hotel, Dublin. 
It was a peculiar anomaly that blind persons, 
earning money by their own efforts, should 
have their pensions reduced by the same amount 


‘as their earnings, he said. 


Dr. J. C. McSweeney, seconding, stressed the — 
importance of the establishment of an ophthal- — 


mic clinic. 


Proposing that an ophthalmic school be 


established, Dr. F. S. Lavery said that, until it 
was established, it was absurd to allege that 
anything effectual had been done towards the 
prevention of blindness. 

There was need for a big advance from the | 
State point of view in health matters, said 
Dr. T. G. Moorhead, seconding the resolution. 
At the end of this war voluntary institutions 
could not be maintained by charity. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Underground Paper in Braille.—An underground 
newspaper in Braille for the benefit of blind 
people is the latest feat of the Danish Patriots, 
reported Stockholm Radio last month. 

The State Home for Blind Persons in Odens- 
gade, Copenhagen, was visited by the Patriots, 
who persuaded the blind printers there to pro- 
duce several sheets in Braille characters. 
They paid for the material used and for the 


_ work done. The Gestapo learned of the incident - 
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when they discovered some of the Braille news- 
papers. But no trace of the Patriots could be 
found. | 

News from Sweden.—A letter received by a 
correspondent recently from Mr. Harald Thi- 
lander, the distinguished blind Swede, contains 


the following: “‘ We-are planning a ‘reader’ — 


or primer for blind people with dull sense of 


feeling. The book will begin with some 20 or — 


30 pages in what is called in England ‘ Giant — 
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We have a Braille board with very 


large cells—rectangles—and have had one of 


| our stereotyping machines changed for big 
_ letters and some smaller grades, but all of 
_ them larger than the letters of Esperanta Ligilo. 
| Then will follow our normal size of letters, but 


_ with wider spaces between letters and lines. 


_to make me conspicuous .. . 
_ what I do not wish,to be when I take my walks 
abroad. They say also that it acts as a magnet 


- hindrance. 


| Through six or eight grades we intend to try 


to lead the pupils forward to our normal Braille, 


| giving some 20 to 30 pages in each grade. 
| The reason is that we have found «that blind 
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people with dull sense of feeling, who become 
so afraid of our normal Braille that they never 


.try to learn it, feel they could learn to read 


those giant letters. Our machine is not yet 
quite ready, but we hope it will be in a few 
weeks, and we are so eager to try this way of 
inducing old blind people to learn Braille, the 
more so as the Moon type was abandoned in 
Sweden some 25 or 30 years ago, much against 
my desire of course.”’ 


WHITE STICKS AND GUIDE DOGS— 


AGAINST AND FOR 


I.—Hot Dogs and Peppermint Rock 
By FRANK EYRE 


outset that I do not wish to be taken 
too seriously on the subject of Guide 
Dogs and White Sticks. 

At Conferences and Committees considering 


Mg | ‘HE above silly title should prove at the 


| the affairs of the blind I am frequently getting 
-into hot water and being sat upon for 
| expressing views which many people seem to 
| find heretical. At a recent assembly it transpired 
| that the Ministry of Transport wants to pub- 
_ licise the white stick again ; I stated my opinion 
_ that the white stick is an outward and visible 
_ sign of an inferiority complex. I was answered 
| =by shouts of “‘ No.” 
| a few voices on my side, one gentleman saying 
| that he wouldn’t carry a white stick if he was 
| paid to do so. I know, too, that there are many 
_ blind folk, far more representative and influential 


There were, however, 


than I am, who object to being labelled and 


fendered conspicuous by carrying a stick of 
_ white peppermint rock ; to them, as to myself, 


it is an anemic symbol of that most abject 


of all slogans, ‘Safety First.’’ I should see in 


my mind’s eye painted on the virgin whiteness, 
~ I am blind and therefore sub-normal ; please 


_ treat me accordingly.” 


I am told that the white stick is designed 
That is exactly 


to attract help; in my experience, there is 


fever any lack of willing help when required. 


On the contrary, willing helpers are my greatest 
They drag me from my landmarks 
and leave me stranded if I am not very wary. 


Two of them assist me from a bus and, as they 


4 
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and I each have different ideas about the 
direction I desire to take, I am by way of. 
getting bisected. ) 

If a blind pedestrian attempts to cross a 
busy street alone he is a fool and deserves to 
get a bus in the small of his back; I fancy a 
whole forest of white sticks would not save him. 

Some years ago, impelled by a series of letters 
which were printed in Progress, I invented a 
fable which the Editor was good enough to 
publish. The fable told of a newly-blinded man 
of nervous temperament who read all that was 
published about black glasses, white sticks, 
white gloves, whistles and guide dogs, and 
so as to be on the safe side, he acquired all of 
them. Then he went for a walk. All went well 
until he trod on a rolling stone. He fell heavily. 
He blackened his white gloves in the mud. 
The impact broke his black glasses and made 
his orbits bleed. He smashed the white stick 
in two and swallowed the whistle. Then the 
guide dog turned round and bit him. 

Recently, a neighbour told me how he had 
been to Brighton where he had watched a blind 
man and his guide dog on the sea front. He 
described how the dog had halted at kerbs, 
circumnavigated lamp posts and all the rest 
of the parlour tricks. His tale concluded with 
the statement that there was quite a crowd 
following the show, including a bunch of urchins 
in high glee. I tnought the spectacle very 
degrading to the blind man and most humiliating 
for the dog. I love dogs and would undertake 
to gain the confidence and affection of any 
reasonable canine. That is one reason why I 
dislike the thought of dogs being parked for 
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weary hours while their fond masters do a 
day’s work. Dogs are too good to be eternally 
on a string. 
compulsion for or against white sticks or guide 
dogs ; but there are people who would almost 
have us believe in the probability of Sir Ian 
Fraser, M.P., making his way to the.House of 
Commons, stick in one hand and dog in the 
other, being dragged to his accustomed seat 
by the Bow-wow who would then park himself 
beneath the bench until Sir Ian dug him in 
the ribs as a signal to rise and catch the Speaker’s 
eye. 


Of course, there should be no . 


To be almost serious for a moment, I submit Ii 
that these labels are contrary to the spirit — 
of the training that the blind have been accorded _ 
for a decade or two. I suggest that they are 
psychologically harmful both to the individual 
and to the blind community as a whole. They 
“let the side down.” 

The lady who sells me my tobacco once said, _ 
‘You know, we never think of you as a blind | 
man.” I count this a compliment which I should — 
forfeit by exchanging my self-reliance for some 
paint, however white, or a super-dog. 


IIl.—Taking up the Cudgels 


By ALBERT HODGSON 


Dogs and White Sticks as “labels” is 

written by a very good friend of mine. 

I have no dog to set upon him, but I can 
take up the cudgels, having two white sticks— 
one in use and one, like the Japanese Fleet, in 
being. 

The enlightened blind have put on the cap 
of liberty and risen against the tyrant Abnor- 
mality. But, like all revolutions, this one has 
its excesses. Chief among them is the ultra- 
normal St. Dunstaner who dives into the traffic 
as though he can see, and who must be very 
disconcerting to drivers. 

It is natural that the efficient and self- 
respecting blind person should resent a label. 
It is a healthy reaction against the days when, 
far too often, he literally was labelled. Taught 
little or nothing, he was dependent for aid on 
his Local Voluntary Society, which he might 
supplement by begging, and he bore the badge 
of his tribe in plain print, “‘ Pity the poor blind.” 
If he were more than usually abject, he would 
add a whining appeal. If he had a dog it had 
more the air of dragging than leading him, 
and in any case its guidance was no more than 
its untrained instinct. I can recall a blind man 
in my own town who was frequently to be heard 
cursing his dog, presumably for not dodging 
booby-traps. A blind beggar would usually 
carry a stick also, but it was not white and was 
generally a huge bludgeon, part of whose 
purpose was to call attention to its wielder by 
violent bangs on the pavement. 

This sad figure has largely vanished into the 
past, but his memory does not tend to make 
any “‘ dim ”’ desire to resemble him. 

But I do not find my white stick a degrading 
badge. The one now “in being” is large and 
rather knobbly, for which reason I call it my 
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war-club. It was not originally white. The 
other is quite smooth, and lighter, but quite 
substantial. Both are rubber-shod. I have 
previously written of my “Order of the White 
Stick,” the friends whom the carrying of it has 
brought me. Only very occasionally does one 
of them indulge in sentimental pity—for one 
thing, I don’t look or sound the sort of chap that 
wants it—but even then it is generally mixed 
with useful help. 


The dog is more of a problem. There is its _ 
keep in these rationing days. There is its | 
accommodation in lodgings—which, in my case © 
would involve diplomatic complications with 
three cats. There is its temporary bestowal in | 
places where blind people congregate, like clubs _ 
and workshops—though perhaps guide-dogs 
are trained to be good mixers with their own 
kind. And while the war lasts, there is their 
possible bad behaviour in a Blitz. 


But none of these objections amount to a — 
label. All-of them, except the club and workshop | 
one, are, or may be, shared by seeing persons. — 
If the latter keep dogs for the mere pleasure 
of their company, why should not a blind man 
enjoy the same, with the extra benefit of | 
utility ? {i 

And what does a label matter, so long as — 
it is not a libel? Every man has one or more, | 
if he has any personality at all. He who bears | 
a badge that is not a blot upon his ’scutcheon © 
only shares, in a lesser degree, the lot of our — 
Prime Minister. Mr. Churchill has several of — 
such marks—his big cigar, his taste and fancy © 
in hats, his knack of coining the right phrase in © 
every turn of the war, his inventiveness in © 
finding new epithets for Hitler. So we of the © 
White Sticks or Guide Dogs are in excellent | 
company. 
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ANSWER IN A CATECHISM ” 


II.—DOES BLINDNESS AFFECT A SENSE OF HUMOUR ? 


By “ TRITONE” 


sights ; does this affect his sense of humour? 
I should answer that this most precious 
of all gifts does not merely depend upon 


\ BLIND berson is deprived of all funny 


_ sight. The endowment is not vouchsafed in the 
‘same degree to all people, sighted or no. Conti- 


nental nations have frequently asserted that 


British humour is at base cruel, since it depends 


largely on the amusement caused by the dis- 
comfort or embarrassment of one’s fellow 
creatures. 


This is, of course, one of those generalisations 


which have a modicum of truth in them but no 
more. True, the practical joker, the “ ragger,” 
the layer of booby traps, and the maker of apple- 
pie beds, seem to be of less frequent occurrence 
than in the last century, but I suppose one may 
say that he is entirely an Anglo-Saxon product, 
and this is a form of humour not practised or 
appreciated to any extent by other races. 

Here is an instance. A showery April morning 
in Paris ; a hasty rush for the autobus; a smartly- 
dressed woman, her umbrella already dripping 
lavishly, and she thereby flustered, mounts the 
step of the bus, and, closing her umbrella with a 
snap, envelops in its folds the silk hat of an 
equally smartly-dressed man hurriedly following 
her in order to escape the rain. Mutual embar- 
rassment and annoyance and profuse apologies, 
interrupted by the conductor’s request to enter 
as quickly as possible and allow those behind 
to do the same. Notasoulsmiled. They would 
not have done so at the sight of a hat bowling 
madly along the pavement in a fresh breeze, 
while its owner, vainly trying to capture it, 
finally succeeded in putting his foot through it. 
Regent Street smiled, in some instances tittered ; 
bus drivers made humorous remarks. That could 
not have happened in any continental city. 

Let us turn to the funny sights of the stage 
or screen. Here the blind are certainly deprived 
of one source of humour; comic antics are sim- 
ply wasted on them. I am always glad to 
remember that my sighted days gave me the 
chance to see the pantomimic efforts of such 
masters of that art as the late Dan Leno, the 
clown Grock and Charles Chaplin, each in their 
several waysa genius. True, Dan Leno could put 
across a funny story, humorous dialogue or a 
comic song as few of his day or since, but he, like 
the late Fred Emney after him, could and did, 
without one spoken word, keep the house in a 


roar over the laying of an obstinate piece of. 


linoleum or, disguised as an old woman, trying 
to climb over a stile for as long as you pleased or 
till the next scene was ready. Who that ever 
saw Grock can forget his marvellously funny 
treatment of a grand piano? Chaplin’s silent films 
were known literally the world over, and Chaplin 
began his career in one of Fred Karno’s troupes 
of pantomimic artists. True, every great 
comedian has pointed his jokes in song or 
patter, by gesture or facial expressions. To 
quote only two music-hall comedians, geniuses 
both; how much that lay behind the mere 
word was put over by Marie Lloyd’s wink or 
George Robey’s pained lift of those remarkable 
eyebrows ? 

George Robey, as he has since proved, is 
one of the few comedians of the variety stage 
who can put it over to the unseen audience of 
the radio without artificial aid, needing no 
“ stooge,” or “ feed,’’ not relying or dependent 
on the audible laugh of a visible audience for 
encouragement. 

For this reason the radio has been such a 
boon to the blind, who must depend on the wit 
and humour of the spoken word and purely 
vocal characterisation for their amusement. 
I have recently tried the experiment of attend- 
ing humorous films, and except in such moments 
when the dialogue was really witty—and these 
were rare—found them utterly without interest. 
Even the most rapid and vivid running com- 
ments were insufficient, for often the visual 
comedy had flashed by more rapidly than 
comment could be made. But, on the stage or 
radio, a comedy or even a farce which is not 
of the knockabout order but where the comic 
situation is clearly indicated in the dialogue 
or where the dialogue itself is an exchange of 
brilliant and amusing repartee, enable the blind 
man to come into his own. 

The late Charles Hawtrey, lying his way out 
of tight corners, could have appealed almost as 
much to the blind man as to the sighted and, 
given the necessary dialogue, so would Sir 
Seymour Hicks. Mrs. Patrick Campbell in 
“The Matriarch ’’ needed little comment from 
my sighted companion. Personally, I wish, 
on behalf of all the blind, that the B.B.C. would 
give us a larger share of really witty comedy or 
even farce. There are plenty of such plays which 
need no visual appeal or very little. 

Most recent comedies seem to depend on 


purely stage tricks rather than witty lines. 
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And here with little trouble, the radio could 
add immensely to the enjoyment of blind 
listeners by reviving some of the comedies 
of the late R. C. Carton, the farces made popular 
at the Criterion by Sir Charles Wyndham and 
his successors, and so on; plays in which far 
more depended on the putting over of sparkling 
dialogue than on comic antics. 


The blind do need the right kind of appeal. 
Humour to them must be that conveyed by the 
spoken word. The reading aloud from a really 
humorous story or novel, or humorous poem, 
or the playing either in the theatre or over the 
radio of a real comedy, not a knockabout farce, 
is what is needed. 


To sum up then, my answer is that the real 
sense of humour of the blind is not affected by 
their deprivation of funny sights ; it is curtailed, 
but given the right medium they can enjoy a 
joke with anybody, provided it is a good one, 
for, generally speaking, I find the blind much 
more sensitively critical. Of course, very much 
depends on how the story is told or the joke put 
over. All the grins in the world are wasted. 


I am reminded of a vocalist of not very pre-_ 
Possessing appearance indulging in a tremendous | 


display of emotional wrigglings, gesticulations, — 
and facial play before a microphone, while, \ 
at the other end of the loud speaker comes | 
nothing but a somewhat raucous and unsteady | 
sound in which not one word of the song can | 
be distinguished. This, when one comes to | 
think of it, is really funny to anyone who can || 
see it, but not to the listener at his loud | 
speaker, unless he or she is afterwards given _ 


an eye-witness account by someone who was in 
the studio. 


Again in some forms of radio entertainment, 
a good deal depends on the commentary. A 
recent International Rugby match—England v. 
Scotland, at Murrayfield—is a case in point. 
I wonder if Raymond Glendinning, the com- 
mentator, knew how many good laughs he gave 
to one blind listener during the course of his 
commentary. It was ideal; terse and vivid and 


he, himself, so obviously enjoying the funny | 
sights which the match provided, that his | 


humour was infectious. 


THE RUSSIAN BLIND IN WAR-TIME. 


the subject of two articles by F. Le 

Gros Clark in the October and November, 

1943, issues of THE NEW BEACON. 
Owing to the kindness of the Press Department 
of the Soviet Embassy in London, we are now 
able to supplement the information given in 
these articles by the following particulars of 
the work of the All-Russian Society for the 
Blind during the war, given by Vasily Med- 
vedyev, Chairman of the Society, in an interview. 


Te condition of the blind in Russia was 


* * % 


In the Soviet Union the blind enjoy the 
right to work the same as all other citizens. 
Their occupations are various and_ include 
making brushes, baskets, wicker furniture, 
knitted goods, mattresses and stuffed goods, 
paper and cardboard articles, felt goods, as 
_ well as weaving, rope-making, etc. Since the 
war began blind people have entered the metal 
industry. Hundreds of blind men and women 
have become skilled turners, press-drill, turret 
lathe and stamping press operators and as; 
semblers. We are proud of the fact that no 
small amount of munitions has been produced 
by blind people at war factories. 
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The blind also engage in intellectual work. 


They carry on administrative and economic — 


work, and there are many teachers, lawyers, 
actors and musicians among them. 


Two teachers and public figures who enjoy 
great popularity in the Soviet Union are Maria 
Pankratova, of Moscow, and Rosa Zlotnitskaya, 
of Sverdlovsk. Although both of these women 


lost their sight in childhood they succeeded in | 


getting a college education and are to-day 
very successful teachers in schools for blind 
children as well as those with normal vision. 


During the war the All-Russian Society for 


the Blind is conducting important work among | 
Red Army officers and men who have been | 


blinded. While still in hospital they are en- 


couraged to join the society, and learn to read_ | 
and write by the Braille system. Talks are | 
given at the hospitals on the activities of the 


blind and the fields of work open to them. 
We do our best to assure the blind that loss 


of vision has not made them useless members 
of society, that they can learn new trades and 


professions, and practice them successfully. 


In some of the hospitals convalescents are | 


Hi 
a i 


for the rear. 
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already being taught the fundamentals of such 
work. 

On being discharged from hospital, the blind, 
if they so desire, are sent to homes or boarding 
schools for the blind or enterprises, or to musical 
or other educational schools, where they may 


complete their study of the trade or profession ~ 


they have chosen. 
Fourteen persons who lost their sight in the 


_ war are now studying at institutions of higher 


learning, and 247 in music schools of Moscow, 
Stavropol, Ivanovo, and Sverdlovsk. Not 
long ago 1,000 special writing outfits were made 
for the blind, but in view of war-time difficulties 
the Society cannot provide the schools with 
sufficient music and musical instruments. 

The Society, at its own expense, provides 
each person who has had a college education 
and has lost his sight while on active service 
with a trained secretary or medical attendant. 

Blind ex-Service men are assigned to leading 


| posts by the Society. For instance, the chair- 


man of the Society in Smolensk is Lieutenant 
Nikolai Zhizhkin, who lost his vision while 
fighting for that city. 
is held by Red Army man Georg Dultsev, and 
in Krasnodar by Alexei Lovtsev, a former 
officer. 

Those who have chosen a trade live in special 
dormitories not far from their places of work. 
In addition the Society has opened specially 
for its members 58 workshops where they get 
experience and training. In 1943 the blind 
produced millions of roubles worth of various 
kinds of goods for the Red Army as well as 
The majority of these workshops 
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have their own dormitories, dining-rooms and 
subsidiary farms. 

Blind workers have been making a fine 
showing in industry. Alexandra Yanvareva 
a brush-maker, who turns out several times 
her norm, and Maria Fedina, a fitter, are held 
in high esteem. Russnova and Agafonova, both 
Stakhanovite workers, have been awarded the 
Distinguished Labour Medal. 

The Society also caters for the cultural re- 
quirements of its members. There are 16 clubs 
at their disposal, and a Central Club House is 
about to open in Moscow. There are about 
500 study circles at these clubs where the 
blind learn to play various musical instruments. 

The number of blind persons attending 
evening schools, where they are receiving a 
general education, is 369. 

The blind have at their service 134 Braille 
libraries which contain the works of the classics : 
Tolstoy, Lermontov, Pushkin, Gogol, Shake- 
speare, Schiller, Dickens, and other authors. 

Despite war-time difficulties, logarithmical 
tables for the blind were issued in 1943, at the 
request of blind schoolchildren of the senior 
classes. 

The Society publishes the journals “ Life of 
the Blind,” ‘“ Soviet Schoolchild,”’ using the 
Braille system. These come out monthly and 
have a circulation of 2,000. 

“ Life of the Blind’’ is edited by the poet 
Fyodor Shoyev, who has been blind since 
childhood. He graduated from the Literature 
Department of Moscow University, and is the 
author of books of poetry entitled “‘ World of 
Sound ”’ and “‘ The Joy of Working.”’ 


AS WE GO OUR WAY 


By JOHN NOLAN 


that apart from their relatives, friends 

and acquaintances, all the city and 

large town street users who can see, as 
they walk or ride to and from their work or 
pleasure, take marked notice only of those whom 
pictorial and prose publicity have proclaimed 
of great blessing or great curse to their country 
in particular or the world in general by their 
leading or misleading genius. They may be 
kings; princes, presidents, prelates, prime minis- 
ters or dictators; heroes, scientists, actors, 


P ist ap I’m wrong, but it seems to me 


_ authors, athletes, composers, robbers or mur- 


derers, ad lib. At the sight of these notables, 
the seers will bestow» their respectful or affec- 
tionate salutations or their disrespectful execra- 
tions as the merits or demerits warrant. 


But most of you, my eyesighted dears— 
and I’m meaning no offence—are of the non- 
genius tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, butter boy, 
flour boy—whoever these poor boys may be— 
thie...no, I’m not including him in your honest 
ranks—and so on and so on until you have 
included every profession and trade necessary 
to bring your list to the completeness of a present- 
day census ; yes, most of you daily pass each 
other without a single appraising glance or 
thought. Again, I suppose I’m wrong, but I 
think it’s because you are so much more plentiful 
and fidgety than houses, trees, lamp standards 
or pillar-boxes. Any poor, humdrum, little 
soul amongst the tinker, tailor, etc., crowd of 
you, who pines for some noticeable human 
interest, must ask the time of day of you, beg a 
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light, get run over, instantly disappear down a 
pavement coalhole before your very eyes, or 
something like that. This saving faculty of 
being blind with eyesight is.something you can- 
not be too grateful for. You'd all have gone 
nuts, had you not been so graced, and evolved 
revolving necks doing the individual courtesies 
of speaking to, looking at, smiling at, doffing at, 
nodding at or winking at each passer-by of the 
population. It would be the perfection of good 
manners if this could be managed, but physical 
and sublunary limitations will not permit it. 


But let a blind man pass the way, whether 
assuredly at guide-dog’s side or alone with his 
path-finding stick ; or be he one not so cleverly 
blind, cautiously “edging” his way along 
the gutter kerb or house-fronts’ side, there will 
be few fellow pedestrians who do not give him an 
anxious glance and a wondering, admiring and 
sympathetic thought. And as they look, there 
will be a vast pitying in their minds, too ; for all 
of them have become experienced in the 
hazardousness of the feat in the black-outs of 
the war winters. During those lightless nights 
they have pitied themselves, as torchless, they 
groped and bumped their way outwards or 
homewards. Their pitying admiration for him 
who walks in darkness by day and night, makes 
them as earnestly desirous to offer a helping 
hand as they themselves would have been to 
accept a similar kindness while shuffling their 
dreading way in the deep night. 


Let none of us blind people misunderstand or 
resent the proffered pity or aid. To do so is 
rudely ungrateful. And surely there are now 
none of us so thin-skinned as to grouse because 
some kindly, hearty fellow who, in his solicitude, 
tightly grips us under the ‘ hockster ’—armpit 
to the unenlightened—while taking us across the 
road, to almost lift us on to the far-side kerb. 
Like as not he will have yelled at us as though 
we were stone deaf while doing it. Personally, 
I’d nearly be grateful if he took me across by 
the scruff of the neck. It is foolish to expect 
seeing humanity to know the etiquette of blind 
psychology. They’re too busy just now, anyway, 
with a world of wars, work and worries, to study 
the subject. 


So when they compassionately lay hold of us 
at street crossings or to steer us safely round a 
peaceable ‘‘ Road Up” or a war-time blitzed 
patch, and as we go our way they tell us of their 
genuinely felt sorrow for our terrible affliction— 
it’s usually followed by : “‘ The worst of the lot, 
to my mind’’—don't let us get huffed at his well- 
meant candour, and let us refrain from trying 
to explain that they are all wrong about it, that 
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blindness is only a handicap. Out of politeness 
they will pretend to agree with you, while all 
the time they will have in the front of their 
minds, with likely a lumped or cut forehead, 
their loustering and dangerous journey through 
the black-out of last night. They’ve had some 
experience of blindness these last few years, 
you know. .And their definition of their own 
plight while experiencing was—ruddy-well awful. 
They’re wrong, as far as we chronically blind are 
concerned, of course, but they’ve a right to that 
well-earned opinion of theirs. 


Some of us blind who perforce must go our 
guideless way to and from our work, are even 
ourselves doubtful as to the true definition of 
our condition. It isn’t on those mornings 
after Jerry’s had a night out, when the streets 
are cratered, house tumbled and burnt and 
topography’s gone mad; no, it’s not that, for 
like the rest of the people we can take all that 
sort of thing. The time when we most ener- 
getically crave for a really true and compre- 
hensive nomen for our blindness, is when 


we travel at morn on our way to the workshops 


through unscathed side streets. 


Twice a week, very terribly regularly, their 
pavements on either side will be as very terribly 
irregularly mined with ashbins. Despite what 
eye-sighted mortals may think to the contrary, 
we people know that an unattended ‘ashbin 
is about the most unstatic, disagreeable and 
hurtful evil besetting the path of afflicted man. 
When mazed amongst the ashbins, handicapped 
is definitely not accurate. On’windless morn- 
ings they’re not too bad, for using our sticks as 
mine-detectors, we can fairly easily avoid them. 
But let an epidemic assail half the dustbin 
owners or emptiers, or let a whole gale or half- 
gale blow up or down or across the street ; 
then those dirty bins are terrors. If they have 
been disgorged, some of the brutes will have 
rolled over on to their sides; others, more 
filthily cruel, will have thrown down their lids 
near or afar off, thereby making themselves as. 
trippingly potent as two whole ashbins. No, 
we can pick ourselves up from amid the works 
of a prostrate bicycle and still think ourselves 
handicapped: after being rammed with a 
silently running pram-load of baby or babies, 
we're profanely handicapped ; but when striving - 
through the storm and the ashbins.. .! 


As the coda to this recital in‘ A’’ major and 
“B” minor, may I suggest the theme of the 
con fuoco letters that would appear in the morn- 
ing and evening papers if the eye-sighted folk 
had to do their journeyings on foot in the black- 
out through ashbinned streets ? 
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THE FIRST EFFECTS OF LOSS OF SIGHT 


LTHOUGH there are many references, scattered in books and reports, to the physical, 
mental and psychological effects on individuals of the gradual or sudden loss of 
sight, we are not aware of any systematic treatment of the subject based on the 
examination and analysis of the requisite large number of cases. There has been 
no massed observation of the first effects of the threat or catastrophe of blindness. 
Yet its desirability is obvious. There can be scarcely any group of people more in 
need of wise and sympathetic guidance than those who are threatened or struck 
with blindness, and the wisdom that can merge with the sympathy without being 

swamped by it can only be forthcoming from scientific study of the effects of blindness on the soul, 
the mind and the body. 

The effects depend on innumerable conditions. The effect of the blindness inflicted on youth, 
in a second, in battle, must be totally different from the effect of the blindness that creeps on age 
through the passage of the long passive hours. The sacrifice of sight on the heroic altar of war must 
be an entirely different psychological process to its sacrifice on the prosaic altar of industry. The 
oncoming of blindness must mean something entirely different to the man in full enjoyment of supreme 
physical fitness and the man who is sedentary in habits or disabled by disease, to the woman idolised 
for her beauty and the woman who passes in the crowd, to the artist and the mechanic, to the scholar 
and the sportsman, to the gay and the melancholy, to the religious and the unbeliever, to the stoic 
and the epicurean. 

When one ‘considers this inevitable variety of character and taste, when one recollects that 
even similar natures can be differentiated by contacts and environments, one might almost despair 
of finding formulae for individual treatments. But blindness is no respector of persons, and all who 
lose their sight are brought by the infliction of blindness into some degree of relationship. There are 
certain common factors—physical, such as the loss of complete freedom of movement ; mental, such 
as the loss of the ability to learn by casual noticing and the loss of appreciation of colour, shadow and 
pictorial art ; psychological, such as the omnipresent darkness with its attendant fear and the sense 
of retracted powers—all tending to draw all types of character into a common mould; and it is a 
knowledge of the dangerous effects of the mould and of how to counteract them which provides the 
common foundation of judicious methods of approach to the problems of the newly blind. 

We think, therefore, that on a foundation of experience of the means of alleviating blindness 
physically, mentally and morally, acquired through constant contact with the blind, there could be 
built up a massive collection of the individual reactions to the gradual or rapid oncoming of blindness 
which, subjected to scientific analysis, would be of immense value in fighting against the perils which 
lurk in the gap—almost unexplored from a scientific point of view—between enjoyment of the powers 
of sight and enjoyment of the victory over blindness. The latter phrase may seem inappropriate, 
but we are certain that there is a great number of blind people who, with the fear of losing sight and 
the regret for its loss far behind them, are now enjoying life to the full, physically, mentally and 
socially. Theirs is a definite victory and theirs is the joy and the vigour of the victor. 

Such an accumulation of data would be difficult, for the suffering soul is sensitive and usually 


inarticulate. The blind who have accustomed themselves to blindness could give valuable help by 


digging in their memories for the old dead reactions, but they would have to beware of colouring the 
emotional and passionate storms of the past in the clear tints of their present peace. In the present 
confidence it might be difficult to recall the diffidence of the past. 

Home teachers could also provide a mass of information, if they observe exactly and have the 
art of penetrating beneath the facade erected by shyness, nervousness and, strange to say, courage. 
Many and tender must be their probings beyond the barriers so proudly erected by personality. As 
they well know, a tactless approach, in abrupt prying question or over-acted bonhomie or affected 
compassion, ruins all and drives the secret of the patient deeper into his soul. In quiet conversation, 
where the instructor and the instructed are mingled in the interchange of ideas, the true and correct . 
observer will accumulate the requisite facts. 
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In many cases, perhaps in most, a person who loses sight fights the real battle of blindness 
alone and unaided. Then, and only then, the assistance of the experts in Blind Welfare is sought, 
and with their aid the wounds of the solitary struggle are effaced and life becomes normal again, 


But the battle would be far easier won—and many of such battles are not won—-if it were fought with — 


weapons of proven strength in similar struggles, if there were friends at hand each side to uphold the 
weary. arms. It is for the forging and supply of such weapons, of such power to support in time of 


crisis, that we make a plea. 7 
The methods employed at St. Dunstan’s and at the National Institute’s Homes of Recovery 


BEACON ~ 


for the readjustment and rehabilitation of people smitten with sudden blindness have proved eminently ~ 


successful, but are these or similar methods being applied elsewhere ? Are the methods employed, 
which must differ in each case, being minutely recorded so that they can provide material for a scientific 
analysis of treatments ? And what of the people whose blindness is slow in oncoming? Can the 
overworked Home Teachers even try to get into contact and keep in touch with such cases? The 
questions crowd on one, and we believe that the only adequate answer to them is the organisation 
of a national service solely devoted to the readjustment to blindness before and immediately after its 
oncoming. THE EDITOR 


THE PARSON 


By M. C. HEYES 


girl could be seen pushing a bicycle up 

the steep, narrow road towards the 

summit of the hill. Now and again she 
paused to gain breath and fresh strength for 
her task, and whilst she did so she gazed 
hungrily at the beauty of the surrounding 
country. Nature was flaunting her banners 
and seemed intent on intoxicating the soul 
with her riot of colour. The fields rolled down 
the hillsides in varying shades of shimmering 
green until the plain was lost to view in camou- 
flage of belts of trees with here and there a red 
roof peeping through the foliage. The hedgerow 
was a riot of flowers, pinks so delicately lovely, 
- whites flinging their brazen faces to the blazing 
blue sky, and yellows and blues coyly eyeing 
each other with gentle satisfaction. All were 
embroidered in coolest greens, and their lack 
of order seemed to add to their beauty. A tiny 
butterfly with flame-tipped wings fluttered 
carelessly by, followed by a blue dragonfly. 
Sound was almost silenced; even. the birds 
had hushed their shrill clamour and left the 
scene entirely to its visual beauty. 

The girl drank it all in, wishing she could paint 
it with words. She reached the brow of the 
hill and mounted her machine, speeding easily 
over the miles towards the village, enjoying the 
cool breeze, and thinking of how she would tell 
him of what she had seen. 

When she reached the gates of the Vicarage 
she was still thrilled and excited by what she 


ey: early afternoon in flaming June a 


had seen, and as she wheeled along the drive - 


she came upon him suddenly, standing tall and 
erect with hand outstretched in welcome. 
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His face did not disappoint her, the serene 
brow, easy smile and courteous bearing were 
all as she expected they would be, and she 
grasped his outstretched hand eagerly, pride 
and pleasure surging within her. They walked 
slowly to the study and sat at the open window 
facing the well-cut lawns and pretty flower 
beds, and suddenly she knew she would not tell 
him. She knew he was enjoying the warmth 
of the sun on his face, the soft air and the 
fragrance of the flowers, and that he also 
exulted in the beauty of the summer day. 
When autumn came he would feel the falling 
leaves brush against him, and hear them gently 
scurrying along the ground, and he would be 
glad of the warmth of his bed at nights, and 
feel the faint exhilaration of doing battle with 
the coming winter. And when winter came he 


- would hear the ring of his footsteps along the 


hard road and feel the bitter wind strike his 
cheek, and laugh in derision as he strongly 
battled with rude, rough weather and driving 
rain. In the evenings he would draw his chair 
close to the fire and revel in the luxury of 
warmth, and smoke his pipe and lose his thoughts 
in reading others, the large books resting easily 
on his knees. And then spring would come again 
with its heart-stirrings and agonising appeals 
for life, and love, youth, laughter. The birds’ 
shrill, sweet voices would waken him in the 
mornings, and the scent ot young things growing 
would float in through his window. Would he 
hear the message of spring? The message of 
hope ; of things real and eternal ; of the ever- 
lasting nature of life? Would he realise the 
omnipotence of Nature—this man who is blind ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Edttor. 
Blind Actors 


S1r,—Your correspondent, H. Chalmers, in a 
well-deserved tribute to Esmond Knight, asks 
for other instances of a blind actor. I can furnish 
one in the case of Herbert Ferrers, who, prior 
to his sudden loss of sight, had made a consider- 
able reputation as a composer and conductor 
of opera and other works and producer of both 
opera and drama. 

Since, and despite his loss of sight, he has 
conducted performances and assisted in the 
production of his own works and has produced 
and acted in pageant and pastoral plays and 
such religious drama as the “ York Nativity 
Play’ and “ Everyman.” 

Shortly before the outbreak of war he _ pro- 
duced and played a leading part ina West End 
production of his blank verse play “ The Quest 
of the Three Kings.” It was not until the final 
rehearsal that some of his professional colleagues 
realised that he could not see, and not a few 
distinguished members of the audience, who 
after the performance were introduced to him, 
were equally surprised. 

Yours, etc., 
JAMES RYAN. 


To the Editor. | 

S1r,—Replying to H. Chalmers’ query “ Is 
this the first time a blind actor has taken part 
in a professional stage production ?’”’ it may 
interest you to know that [ visit a blind gentle- 
man who for many years produced and/or took 
part in professional productions under the name 
of William Sinclair. 

His parents were in the profession before 
him. He was totally blind in one eye as a child, 
and from 1912-1924 he carried out cinema 
management, with his wife acting under his 
supervision. In 1924 he returned to the stage, 
and toured the provinces, during which time 
he was obliged to depend upon his wife for all 
necessary study of part, movement, etc. In 
1930 his wife died, and although by this time 
practically totally blind, he carried on in smaller 
engagements, in producing and professional act- 
ing, and as musician and soloist. As he said, the 
cast had to co-operate and not one dare make 
a false movement, as he knew every inch of 
the stage, and had to commit to memory the 
position of each artist. In 1933, however, it 
was impossible for him to carry on any longer, 
and he was obliged to give up. During his 


professional career, he took part in numerous 
plays—was a great Shakespearean actor, and 
has taken prominent parts such as “ Marcus ” 
in "Sign of the Cross” (for 12 years) and 
“ Prince Lucio” in “ Sorrows of Satan,” and 
in “‘ David Garrick,” ‘‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel,’”’ 
and many other plays. 
Yours, etc., 
Q. L. HUBBARD. 
To the Editor. 
Professor Sorsby’s Lectures 

SiR,—As one of those fortunate enough to 
participate in the course of lectures at the Royal 
Eye Hospital, I was very interested to read the 
vivid description by A. I. B. in your May issue. 

There seems to be no mention, however, of 
the part played by the Southern Regional 
Association in enabling Home Teachers to take 
advantage of Professor Sorsby’s most generous 
offer. I do feel we owe them also a debt of 
gratitude for the organisation they carried out 
on our behalf. 

Yours, etc., 


yates 


(The organisation of these Lectures by the Southern 
Regional Association for the Blind was mentioned in 
the news columns of our issue of 15th March.—Ep1Tor.] 


To the Editor. 
A Braille Encyclopaedia. 


S1r,—I have just read your editorial in the 
May copy of THE NEw BEACcoN on the possible 
publication of an encyclopedia in Braille as soon 
as conditions allow. That such a book of 
reference is essential there is no doubt. 

-All books of reference in Braille are unwieldy 
and difficult to negotiate, especially for the 
student in a hurry, and it has occurred to me 
on several occasions that a method of presenta- 
tion other than binding into volumes would be 
preferable. 

For such an encyclopedia as is contemplated, 
would it not be possible to print the work on 
single sheets—headed for reference—and leave 
them unbound, and have them contained in a 
cabinet similar to the steel filing cabinets in 
use in most offices? It would really then be a 
permanent book of reference, and single sheets 
could be taken from the cabinet as required, 
and replaced after study. This would avoid 
all the hard labour entailed in dealing with a 
number of bulky Braille volumes. 

The encyclopedia could also be kept absolutely 
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up-to-date, obsolete matter being deleted at 
any time and new matter inserted. For new 
matter it would mean only the printing of single 
sheets for insertion instead of new volumes. 
Deletion would mean only the scrapping of 
single sheets. 

A cabinet similar to a He a cawer steel 
filing cabinet would, I should think, be large 
enough to contain all the matter required. 
Payment could perhaps be met by an annual 
subscription for a number of years instead of 
an outright payment. This could be made to 
cover the initial cost, and also pay for any new 
matter issued from time to time. 

Details, of course, would have to be worked 
out and there would undoubtedly be snags. I 
can foreseé one now. The paper would have 
to be stout enough or treated in some way in 
order to stand up of its own accord in a filing 


cabinet. I feel, however, that the idea is one 
worthy of consideration. 
Yours, etc.,; 
““ ENQUIRER.” 


To the Editor. 
The Late Frederic Malcolm West. 


S1r,—On May 31st, 1944, there passed to his 
rest in his eighty-third year, peacefully, after a 
long vigil patiently borne, Frederic Malcolm 
West. 

It is fitting that a short memorial of him should 
find. its place in THE NEw BEAcon; and as 
one who knew him intimately in years gone by 
I may perhaps venture to write these few lines. 

He was educated at the College for the Blind 
which was then at the Old Commandery, 
Worcester. He passed on to Oxford (Trinity 
College, I think), taking his degree in History. 
He returned to Worcester as Assistant Master 
under the Rev. S.S. Forster. He resigned, about 
1890, I believe, to take private pupils. The 
Rev. G. C. Pope and I went to him and I re- 
mained with him till I went up to the Lincoln 
Theological College. 

I owe him a debt of gratitude which I can never 
fully repay. He was an excellent classic, with 
a wide knowledge of history and literature, 
and he had the gift of imparting this knowledge 
and creating in us the love of these things, 
which has influenced the whole of our after life. 

He possessed ready sympathy, which showed 
itself in the close companionship of friend and 
friend rather than master and pupil. 

I remember him with gratitude and affection, 
and now his days of darkness are over and he 
may say, ‘‘ Whereas I was blind now I see.”’ 

May he rest in peace. 

Yours, etc., 
C. E. Boram. 
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ACHIEVEMEN I$ 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind ‘‘ Times ’’ Leader-Writer.—Mr. T. E. 
Uttley, who is blind, has been appointed as 


leader-writer by The Times. Mr. Uttley, who 
was mainly educated privately at home, was a 
scholar of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, and in 
1942 was the only man to gain a first-class in 
the History Tripos, with distinction. He has 
since held a post at the Headquarters of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, eet 
ham House. 


Honorary Canonry for Blind Rector.—The 
Bishop of Llandaff has appointed as Honorary 
Canon of Llandaff Cathedral the Rev. George 
Morgan Llewellyn, Rector of Llandow with 
Lisworney, Cowbridge, since 1916. The ap- 
pointment is intended as a recognition of the 
valuable service given to the Church in 
Glamorgan by a man who has been blind from 
his youth. He was educated at Worcester 


College for the Blind, took Second Class Honours , 


in the School of Modern History at Oxford— 
after which he became B.D. of the University 
of Wales and. LL.B; and. LL.D: of ita 
College, Dublin. It is also an honour conferred 
upon a priest who has served the whole of his 
ministry in the Diocese of Llandaff, and for 
twenty-eight years as incumbent of a country 
parish. 


Blind Knitters and the Invasion.—About four ~ 


months ago, the National Institute was asked 
by the Merchant Navy Comforts Service if an 
approach could be made to blind knitters to 
give their services in making the knitted parts 
of the Emergency Rescue Kit, issued to men of 
the Merchant Navy who have been torpedoed. 
The coming invasion had greatly strained the 
resources of the Service, and knitters were 
urgently needed. A notice in the Braille 
periodicals, and a competition in Progress 
resulted in a most generous response from 
knitters ranging in age from 12 to 78, and well 
over a thousand garments have been supplied, 
with the co-operation of home-teachers, Schools, 
Homes for the Blind and blind individuals and 
their friends. The Hon. Secretary of the 
Service writes: “‘ Everyone has been most 


tremendously impressed by the very excellent — 


standard of everything sent in... we are 
going to put some on exhibition in our Comforts 
Room so that the men who call will be able to 
see them,” and a letter of warm appreciation 


has also been received from the Dowager Lady > 


Lloyd, President of the Fund. 


a 
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Blind Organist Succeeds Blind Organist.— 


_ Mr. Arthur Jones, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., has been 


appointed Organist and Choirmaster to St. 
Anne’s Church, West Hill, Highgate. He 
succeeds his blind colleague, Mr. Harold Jeans, 
whose excellent work during five years’ service 
at the church has won the respect and admira- 
tion of both Vicar and congregation alike. The 
good impression which Mr. Jeans leaves behind 
will undoubtedly prove an advantage to Mr. 
Jones, whose mastery of the organ, not only 
qualifies him for the position, but marks him 
out as a brilliant recitalist. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Mrs. E. E. Merrick, the widow of Mr. F. H. 
Merrick, who for years supplied the chess pages 
to Progress. She helped her husband devotedly 
in all his work and became very expert in 
dictating chess material. She was also keenly 
interested in the local work of the N.S.P.C.C. 
and other charities. 


Thomas Forster, of Cowshill, near Bishop 
Auckland. After leaving the Royal Normal 
College he for years kept a village store, and 
travelled on foot many miles over the fells to 
lonely farms, delivering goods and getting 
orders. Once, after a very heavy fall of snow, 
a farmer at whose house he had called offered 
to guide him to the high road past a dangerous 
snowdrift, but he himself fell into it. After 
extricating him with much effort, Mr. Forster 
bade him go home at once, for he did not like 
being responsible for his life any longer. Mr. 
Forster waS a keen Esperantist and treasurer 
of the British Association of Blind Esperantists. 
He, with Mrs. Forster, had attended many 
Esperanto Congresses abroad. His cheery 
optimism made him a great favourite wherever 
he went. 


G. H. Lucas, the Head of the Blind Business 
Organisers’ Department of the Greater London 
Fund. Mr. Lucas was taken ill very suddenly, 
and it was a great blow to all his colleagues to 
hear of his death so soon afterwards. He had 
just completed 30 years’ service, first with the 
National Institute for the Blind as a City 
canvasser and subsequently with the Greater 
London Fund. He was appointed Head of his 
Department in June, 1937. He was deservedly 
popular and will be sadly missed by a host of 
friends. 
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~ PERSONALITA 


Mr. G. Holme, M.C., has, owing to ill-health, 
resigned his Secretaryship of Fellowship House, 
the Holiday Home for the Deaf-Blind at Hoy- 
lake, Cheshire, run by the National Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’ League in association with the Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. This is the 
closing of a chapter of splendid social service ; 
Mr. Holme’s work for the deaf-blind has 
aroused the profound admiration of all who 
have come into contact withit. He is remaining 
on the Committee and is a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the National Institute; he is 
concentrating at present on training Braille 
pupils for the National Library for the Blind. 

Mr. J. C. Proctor, his colleague who has 
acted for him for the past six months, will 
continue to act as Secretary of Fellowship 
House until a new appointment is made by the 
Committee of the Home. 


*% % * 


In appreciation of many years valuable 
public service, the Honorary Freedom of the 
City of Stoke-on-Trent has been conferred on 
ALDERMAN Harry LEESE. He is keenly in- 
terested in Blind Welfare, and the establish- 
ment of the Workshops for the Blind at Fenton 
was largely due to his enterprise. 


* ** ** 


Mr. T. H. Rippine, Publications Manager, 
National Institute for the Blind, has resigned 
his position in order to take up an appointment 
as Assistant General Manager of the Export Unit 
of Messrs. Pinchin Johnson & Co., Ltd., Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers. Mr. Ridding was 
formerly with this firm, but being keenly inter- 
ested in social work, he relinquished commercial 
work in 1933 and joined the Staff of the National 
Institute as Employment Officer. In _ this 
position, he carried out an investigation into 
new trades for workshops for the blind, and the 
work he did then has been of immense value 
in the present campaign for the employment of 
the blind in war-time industry, which has had 
the effect of putting into practice much of what 
his research work proved theoretically. In 1936, 
when the Institute’s Braille Production Depart- 
ment was reorganised, Mr. Ridding’ was 
appointed Publications Manager and has done 
equally valuable work in improving and accelera- 
ting production, in effecting a number of technical 
improvements, and in maintaining during the 
war, despite innumerable difficulties, a high 
standard of quality and prompt service. 
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A SPORTING CHANCE 


By F. W. PRESTON-JARMAN 


men could have an active part in the 

post-war sports of the sighted. This is 

not by way of introduction to an attempt to 
show how, say, George X, blind these many 
years, can be enabled to go-in first for Kent, 
or to shine at centre half-back for Sheffield 
_ United, or, indeed to become the all-round 
champion on a village green. Any such at- 
tempt, it is to be feared, must be put off until 
we know far more about eyeless sight than we 
do to-day. 

No, the part now to be contemplated would 
be active in the mental sense of the word, and 
would demand no great physical exertion. 
And the chance will invite seizure when the 
countless amateur sports clubs of our land, no 
longer opposed by total war conditions, become 
free to renew happier, seasonable, home-and- 
away encounters on the old full scale. 

_ Only after something of a general reconstruc- 
tion will many of these clubs once more be able 
to get going satisfactorily. Inthe early post-war 
days many of them will have but few ex- 
perienced members available. 
of course, are likely to be scattered far and wide. 
Others, alas, may never return. Some old 
reliables of committee rank will be no more 
there. Patient new blood may well be needed 
at G.H.Q. in the early days of rehabilitation. 
Beyond doubt, to the faithful staff work of men 
who come forward and accept the vacant 
seats in the committee room, many a club will 
owe not a little of its post-war success, both on 
and off the field. 

The man, sighted or blind, who is so richly 
endowed with patience that he bears gladly every 
unspectacular and more or less commonplace, 
yet rather exacting, duty and experience which 
may come his way, is certainly rare. 


Lb the chance were boldly seized, some blind 


ceptance that, generally speaking, blind folk 


have an unusually high degree of patience, and, — 


in their case, the virtue can seldom be any less 
effective because, to some extent, it springs and 
grows from necessity. Thus, for committee 
work, it may be presumed that the average 
blind man is likely to have a sufficient range and 
measure of this ever desirable qualification. 
However, as against the likelihood of this 
sound qualification of patience, it has to be 
borne in mind that a blind candidate for com- 
mittee honours in any outdoor sports club run 
mainly for the sighted, would not normally be a 
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Some members, © 


But, on . 
the other hand, the- view finds some ready ac- | 


playing member. Yet this is a disadvantage 
that must always be more apparent than real, 
a disadvantage that ought never to be regarded 
as a disqualification. 

To be sure; our blind candidate might only 
be frustrated through bias. As we all know, a 
boy’s loyalty to his heroes recognises but few 
bounds, and, naturally enough, he tends to be 
more enthusiastic about a committee chosen 
from the better players of his team. In this 
peculiar respect, the boy has sometimes cer- 
tainly been father to the man. Indeed, after 
the war, the old bias may still be found to die 
hard here and there. 

Nevertheless, in one and the same sportsman, 
ability on the field is not always accompanied 
by consistent usefulness on the committee. 
Of this fact no one, perhaps, is better aware 
than that bastion of constancy and devotion, 
the average sports club secretary. Inany event, 
cases will never lack where, by the happy 
inclusion of a zealous non-playing member or 
two, a committee is helped forward to well- 
balanced efficiency. | 


But, as well as patience, our blind candidate — 


should possess a driving force in the shape of a 
lively predisposition in favour of whatever the 
sport or game may be. Given both these 


qualifications, he would not require a high 


technical knowledge of the sport or game itself. 


Amateur sports clubs, of course, do not rank 


among the least thorough-going of Britain’s 
democratic institutions. In fact, much can 
depend upon the vote at the annual general 
meeting. But, usually, it is a benign vote, a vote 
that seldom operates ungraciously against the 
good fellow whose ardent desire to join the 
committee becomes well known. 

So of his healthy ambition, let our blind 
sportsman acquaint the chairman and secretary 
of the club he selects. Let him do this as early 
as may be, either directly or through his friends, 
and whether or not he is already a member of 


the club. 


Once elected to the committee he should make 
a point of attending every committee, and every 
general meeting of his club. Moreover, when- 
ever possible, he should be present at the home 
fixtures, and if from time to time he can go 
away with his team, so much the better. In 
short, regularity and thoroughness should dis- 
tinguish his tenure of office. 

Perhaps no better scope could be offered him 


than that of a cricket club. On long summer — 


ees 
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ie Mer Koons or evenings he would have admirable 


opportunities of becoming well acquainted with 
the various members of team and club. He 
could keep open a watchful ear, and, when 
need be, put in a good-humoured word to 
counteract any depressing or jarring note, any 
petty violation of the cricket spirit. 

A constant endeavour to foster harmony and 
other such things common to sound morals 


| might well form the chief and vital part of the 


blind committee man’s labours. Such an en- 
deavour could obviously give him an ever 


_ interesting, no less than a genuinely active, part 


in the fortunes of his team and club. 

In the cricket world at least, a part of this 
sort for a blind committee man is not without 
precedent. And it can be reasonably estimated 
that the minimum combined reward and penalty 
for any blind sportsman who may hereafter 
come forward and successfully perform the part, 
would be his re-election to the committee, as a 
matter of course, year by year. 


Pero bon. 1] 
PUBLICATIONS 


Planning for Basic Research in 
Ophthalmology. 

Writing under this title in the British M gical 
Journal for May 2oth, Dr. Kay Sharp contrasts 
planning for research (which is the work of 
public spirited authorities and voluntary 
societies and individuals) with the task of 
planning of research by scientists and University 
administrators. 

Research in opththalmology is the concern of 


the ophthalmologist in consulting-room and 


out-patient department, but he must be aided 
by specialists in the basic sciences of physiology, 
biochemistry and biophysics, together with 
other research units. ‘“‘ There is ample reason 
to believe that it is to the University labora- 
tories . . . which we must look for any real 
addition to our basic knowledge of the causes 
of blindness.” 

Already a beginning has been made by the 
establishment of two Ophthalmological Research 
Centres—that in Oxford under the direction of 
Dr. Ida Mann and that in London under Dr. 
Arnold Sorsby, and Dr. Sharp looks forward to 
at least three further centres, where, if leaders 
of proved ability cannot be found, arrange- 
ments will be made for the recruitment and 
training of researchers. 

Planning on such lines costs money, and the 
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recent decision of the County Councils Associa- 
tion and the Association of Municipal Corpora+ 
tions to provide a minimum sum of approxi- 
mately £20,000 per annum for ophthalmological 
research, with a definite bias towards prevention 
is rightly termed by Dr. Sharp as “ epoch- 
making.’’ But there is still ample room for 
voluntary donors in plans on so vast a scale, 
and Dr. Sharp’s earlier statement that “ local 
authorities have decided that they are willing 
to provide the necessary funds for develop- 


ment’’ hardly does justice to the part that 
voluntary funds are playing in this great 
enterprise. 


REVIEWS 
REPORT S 


Home. 


Royal Eye Hospital—The Annual Keport 
records ‘the appointment of Dr. Sorsby, a 
member of the Hospital staff as Research 
Professor in Ophthalmology, and expresses its 
appreciation of the grant of {600 per annum 
for five years by the National Institute for the 
Blind towards the expenditure incurred. In 
recognition of the grant the Duke of Sutherland 
and Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse have been 
elected Vice-Presidents of the Hospital. 

The Royal Eye Hospital deals with an ever- 
increasing number of patients—between 39 and 
40 thousand in the year—and does so under 
very difficult conditions, for enemy action has 
played havoc with buildings which were in- 
conveniently small even before the raids. Three 
floors of the Hospital are being reconditioned, 
which will enable 24 more in-patients to be 
admitted, thus slightly relieving the strain on .. 
this ‘‘ Lighthouse of South London.”’ 


Empire 


National Council for the Blind of Ireland.—A 
year of ‘steady progress’’ is recorded, and 
once again there is an account of those new 
developments which we have learned to expect 
from the National Council. This time it is 
the story of an extension of the work to Galway, 
following on a tour of the county by one of the 
blind home teachers, Miss Macaulay. Contact 
by correspondence had already been established 
with about eighty cases, and personal touch 
having followed up this contact, the formation 
of a new branch was the natural sequel. That 
the Catholic Bishop of Galway is serving as 
President of the newly-formed society is itself 
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an encouraging beginning. A broadcast appeal 
by the famous comedian, Jimmy O’Dea has 


helped the funds of the National Council, and a > 


Wireless for the Blind appeal brought in nearly 
£100. The Council has received the resignation 


of Miss Armitage as its Hon. Secretary, but she © j 
has happily agreed to continue as its President, _ 


and Dr. Moorhead, whose interest in the work 


is of great value, has consented to fill the vacancy 
caused by her resignation. 


F. H. MERRICK MEMORIAL TROPHY 


An Appeal to Blind Chess Players 


UBSCRIPTIONS are invited to establish a 
Memorial Trophy in commemoration of 
the outstanding and life-long service of 

the late Mr. F. H. Merrick to the cause of blind 
chess. In days when the game for the blind 
was virtually unknown, he set up the Blind 
Chess Club; he edited the Chess Supplement 
to Progress for many years; he invented a 
Braille chess notation; he designed a chess 
board for the blind, and did much to help to 
make chess literature available in Braille. 

It is proposed that the memorial shall take the 
form of a trophy, to be competed for annually 
in a championship problem-solving tournament, 
based on the problem-solving competition in 
The Braille Chess Magazine. The National 
Institute for the Blind, in addition to publishing 
the appeal and acting as recipient for donations, 


has undertaken to engrave the names of winners - 
on the trophy, to arrange for transfer of the 
trophy from one winner to another, and to 
insure it. 

The promoters of the appeal are Mr. R. D. 
Patterson; Mr. E. A. H. Eaton, Secretary of the 
Blind Chess Association, and Mr. V. Nelson, his 
assistant. Mr. T. H. Tylor, the well-known chess 
player, was responsible for suggesting the form 
that the memorial shall take and Mr. R. W. 
Bonham, Editor of The Braille Chess Magazine, 
has also expressed approval of the proposals. 
Contributions should be addressed to Mr. J. de 
la Mare Rowley, Hon. Treasurer, Merrick 
Memorial Fund, National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. The 
result of the appeal will be published here in 
November. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 
Dances: Sh 
19136 Coates, E. Salute the Soldier, March 07.6 
19137 Porter, C. Hey, Good Looking, Song 


Fox-Trot By ye ots Be o 6 
19138 Warren, H. No love, no nothin’, Song 

Fox- Trot aN =. a Be 04.6 
19139 Young, J. Whatcha know Joe, Song 

Fox- Trot : — OG 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Forthcoming Pandas. 7 
No. 84. The Sea Tower. By Hugh Walpole. In 
4 vols. 2s. od. net the set. 

A love story told with the author’s customary 
skill in character drawing, dialogue and suspense, 
and with that touch of the terrible which so often 
characterises his work. ; 

No. 85. Target: Germany. In 3 vols. 1s. 6d. net 
the set. 

The United States Army Air Force’s official story 
of the VIII. Bomber Command’s first year over 
Europe, described by Sir Archibald Sinclair as “a 
brave story of brilliant organisation and massive 
achievement, of gallant endeavour and epic heroism.”’ 
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MOON BOOKS. ‘ 
Ss. a. 

* 4696 The Miracle of Britain’s Survival. By 
Rev. Evan Hopkins .. a ex I oO 


APPARATUS 


The prices of the undermentioned articles are in- 
creased to the prices given below as from May 18th : 


Special 
Cat. Article List Price to 
No. Price. . BYfe as 
Bek. 
6. Ss.) di 
go16 Interlining Frame. Complete 
- Large 14 6 9 9 
QO17 ditto. Small tious 7 1O) 
9020 Interlining Board. Large 6 4 6 
9021 ar) TORT, Small 7 Mle 6; 3a 


PAPER BRAKES FOR TYPISTS 


In THE NEw BEAcON last December, a device was 
described to enable blind typists to receive a warning 
when approaching the bottom of the page. War has 
delayed the manufacture. 

The Combined Backing Sheet and Brake is now being 
sold by the National Institute for the Blind, in packets 


The New 
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containing 5 sheets (1 foolscap, 3 quarto and 1 octavo), 
They are for the standard typewriter, but can be used 
for portable models by cutting off ? inches from the 
top of the sheet. The price of each packet is 2s., or 
1s. 3d. to individual blind purchasers. Catalogue 
No. 9427. 

Like all brakes, the best results are obtained by 
gentle handling. Itis best to reduce speed when moving 
to the next line near the bottom of the page. 


THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
New Publication. 
The Man Born to be King. By Dorothy L. Sayers. 
This series of broadcast plays on the life of Christ 
is being issued in gale each containing a separate 
play. 
The following are now ready :— 
1. Kings in Judaea. 
2. The King’s Herald. 
A Certain Nobleman. 
Price 6d. each net. Paper covers. All three parts, 
bound together in card covers, price 1s. 6d. net, if 


_ specially ordered. 


The King’s Speech Broadcast on 6th June (Invasion 
Day), price 1d. each, 13d each post free. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
and 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 

5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction : Vols. 
Ashton, Helen. Joanna at Littlefold .. 4 
Bailey, H. C. Little Captain .. ses 4 
Blackwood, Algernon. Centaur 5 
Cannan, Joanna. Idle Apprentice 3 
Chase, Mary Ellen. Windswept ‘ Bs 6 
Clarke, Moma. Stranger Within the Gates .. 3 
Cloete, Stuart. Hill of Doves .. ; Ke) 
Field, Bradda. Miledi (Lady Hamilton) 20 
Gibbs, Philip. Interpreter a 5 
Gillespie, Susan. They Went to Karathia 4 
Holme, Constance. Crump Folk Going Home 4 
Home, Michael. Place of Little Birds 5 


Keyes, Frances Parkinson. 
Love : 

Lewis, C. Si Perelandra. ; : 

Maude, Mary. Story of Loveday Treherne : a 
tale of the early Quakers... ie 

Morrison, Margaret. Flying High . 

Norris, Kathleen. .Rose of the World : oh 

Onions, Oliver. Widdershins (Short Stories) . 

Riley, W. Grapes from Thorns i. 

Roan, Tom. Riverboat Gambler . 

Sholokhov, Mikhail. And Quiet Flows the Don 

Steinbeck, John. Long Valley (Short pee 

Swan, Annie S. Bondage of Riches 

Werfel, Franz. Song of Bernadette 

Wheatley, Dennis. V for Vengeance .. 

Wilde, Percival. Tinsley’s Bones 

Juvenile: 

Baker, Margaret. 
Stories 

Chiang Yee. Chinpao at the Zoo : 

De la Mare, Walter. Old Lion and other Stories 

Hadath, Gunby. Major and Minor 

Seredy, Kate. Singing Tree .. ay 

Street, A. G. Round the Year on the Farm we 

Wood, Clement. More Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn “6 ae ve ee oe 


If Ever I Cease to 


1 
nN 


ANOWPHWWHE OWN 


Roaming Doll and other 


NWWwWN HA He 


ae 


*Worlledge, Hugh E. Road to Bethlehem. The 
Story of Christmas for Children ee ve 
Grade I: 
Douglas, O. House that is Our Own .. 
Whipple, Dorothy. aay Wages 
French: 
Sainte-Beuve, C. A.  Profils Anglais (Marie 
Stuart, Gibbon, Chesterfield, Cowper) 


Esperanto: 


Schwartz, T. Modernaj Robinzonoj .. ee 


Miscellaneous : 
Askwith, Betty. Keats An 
*Bennett, John C. Christian Realism .. 
Brown, W. J. I Meet America 
Cecil, Lord David. Early Victorian Novelists 
*Christian Counter-attack : Europe’s Churches 
against Nazism ce as : 
Clarke, C. E. African Eagle is : 
Clarke, R. W. B. Britain’s Blockade .. 
*Cockin, Canon F. A. Religion and the Modern 
Mood ie : BF 
Cumming, W. M. "Modern Crusaders ... ia 
De Brath, Stanley. Functions of Life 
Eighth Army, Sept. 1941 to Jan. t944 
Elliott, Walter. Long Distance 
*Farmer, Herbert H. Towards Belief in God . 
*Frost, Bede. Who? A Book about God 
+Gardner, Monica M. Spirit of Poland . 
+Gheon, Henri. Secret of St. John Bosco. Trans- 
lated, by Fh. [.. Sheed... a 
Grew, Joseph C. Report from Tokyo. 
+Gumbley, Fr. Walter. 
*Hall, Bishop O. Art of the Missionary : 
it Any Man Serve Me: Broadcast Readings for 
Holy Week se a oe ae 
Jarvis, C. S. Halfa Life 
*Jones, John Morgan. Revelation of God i in the 
Old Testament 
t Julian of Norwich. Revelations of iene Love 
*Lewis, C. S. Broadcast Talks. Two Series : 
Right and Wrong, and What Christians 
Believe sf tes 
Lewiss C29: Problem of Pain .. 
McCullum, R. W. How Britain is Governed . 
tMargaret Sinclair, in religion Sister Mary 
Frances. Poor Clare Colettine 
tMessner, J. Man’s Suffering and God's Love 
Meynell, Esther. Country Ways ak 
Miller, Donald A. A Ship! A Ship! .. : 
*Newbolt, Canon M. R. Bible and the Ministry 
Northcott, Cecil. My Friends, the Cannibals 
Our Penelope, by her Company : : the Story of 
H.M.S. Penelope : 
*Peers, E. Allison.. Spirit of Flame : 
St, John. of the Cross... : 
Pigou, A. C. Transition from Peace to ‘War a 
+Pius XI, Pope. Troubles of Our Time - 
*Richardson, Alan, breiace toy Bible study... 
Robinson, H. R. Modern De Quincey 
tRoche, Aloysius. Bedside Book of Saints 
Rose, Walter. Good Neighbours ‘ ¥ « 
tSt. Gregory the Great. Saint Benedict: The 
Second Book of the Dialogues. Translated 
by Justin McCann .. 95 
Sayers, Dorothy L. Other Six ‘Deadly Sins .. 
*Sinclair, Canon Ronald. Victim Victorious .. 
Stuart, Mother Janet Erskine. Prayer in Faith 
Thomson, Beatrice Leslie. Four Musicians : 
Studies of Handel, Haydn, Bach, Mozart . 
;Trochu, Canon Francis. Insight of the Curé 
GALS Gipie ‘ 
Ullman, James Ramsey. 
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‘*Van Dusen, Henry P. What is the Church 
Doing ? ie 
-» Ward, Barbara. Russian. Foreign Policy I 
Werth, Alexander. Twilight of France etek 
Whyte, A. P. Luscombe. Escape to Fight Again 5 
» Williams, A. E. Barnardo of Stepney 5 
*Williamson, H. R. China Among the Nations’ 2 
*Wyon, Olive. School of Prayer “2 
* Presented by the Guild of Church Braillists. 
+ Presented by the Guild of Saint Cecilia. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE BLIND 
An Exhibition of Handicrafts will be included in 
the programme of the Home Teachers’ Refresher 
Course which is to be held at Somerville College, 
Oxford, from July 23rd to 29th, 1944. 


The handicrafts are to be made by the unemployable 
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blind. The purpose of the Exhibition is to show what ai 


can be made with war-time materials, to encourage 
resourcefulness in inventing new handicrafts and “ 
the exchange of new ideas. 


- All Home Teachers are ani ted to send in exhibits 


by July 15th at latest (enclosing their own name and 
address) to the Secretary, Southern Regional. ai 
tion for the Blind, 14, Howick Place, S. Wein 


N.B.—The following rules should be observed : 
1. Each article should. be marked with the name, 
age and address of the maker. 
2. It should be stated whether the maker is blind 
or partially blind. 


3. The source of supply of the material should be at 


given, if possible. 


ADVERTISING RATES : 


LONDON STUDY GROUP 
The next meeting of the Group will be held at the 
National Institute for the Blind on October 14th, 
1944, at 3.15 p.m. 


WANTED, a man of ability, preferably Blind, to 
take charge of a Canvassing Department. Apply, 
stating age, salary required and experience, to Greater 
London Fund for the Blind, 228, 
Street, London, W.1. 


FOR. SALE. Ellams Rotary Duplicator in good 
condition, price £8. Certificate of need from the Board 
of Trade is necessary to purchase. A. E. Ledger, 
Superintendent and Secretary, Warrington, Widnes and 
District Society for the Blind, 4, Museum Street, 
Warrington. 


BLIND WELFARE. Those desirous of securing paid 
appointments in this field of social service, and who 
wish to obtain. the Diploma of the College of Teachers, 
are invited to apply for details of a scheme designed to 
assist students to prepare for the appropriate Examina- 
tion. H.N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution 
for the Blind,.Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 
17. (Enclose 24d. stamp.) 


CITY OF SALFORD 

Home Teacher and Visitor of blind persons required 
(female). Salary scale: Certificated £156 to {£208 
per annum, plus War Bonus, at present {40 6s. per 
annum ; Uncertificated, £130 per annum, plus War 
Bonus. Uniform clothing provided. 

Previous service as a ‘certificated Home Teacher 
with a Local Authority or an Agency for the Blind 
will rank for service on the salary scale. 

The. person selected for appointment will be re- 
quired to pass a medical examination with a view to 
inclusion in the Superannuation Scheme under the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937. 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 
age, experience and qualifications, accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, to be forwarded to 
the Executive Officer, Blind Persons Welfare Depart- 
ment, 49, Crescent, Salford, 5, not later than Friday, 
June 30th, 1944. 

H. H. Tomson, 
Town Clerk. 


Printed by Smiths’ Printing Co. (Lonion and St. Albans, Ltd.), Clifton House, 


is 


Is. 6d. A-LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


Great Portland - 


NTS 


Experienced, 
BLIND seeks appointment. Apply ‘‘ E.M.,” c/o Editor, 
THE NEw BEAcON, 224, Great Portland Street, W-t!. 


SIGHTED FEMALE HOME TEACHER for town 
area. State age and experience. Salary according to 
qualifications.—Apply Secretary, South Beds Blind 
Society, Williamson Street, Luton. 


WORKS MANAGER required by National Institute 


for the Blind for Braille Production Department. Salary 


£500 to £600 according to experience and qualifications, 
plus War Bonus. Apply in writing to Secretary- 
General, 224-6-8, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


WARDEN REQUIRED FOR HOSTEL for 22 blind 
war workers (both sexes) in S.W. district of London. 
Man preferred, but not essential. Man and wife would 
be considered. Warden’s salary £200 per annum, resi- 
dent. Hostel to be managed by National Institute for 
the Blind in conjunction with Ministry of Labour. For 
application form, apply to Secretary-General, 224, 
Great Por land Street, London, W.1. 


ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM, EDINBURGH. Foreman 
required for Brush-making Department. Must be 
fully experienced in all classes of Brush-making. 
Previous experience in Blind Workshops a recom- 
mendation, but not essential. Apply by letter, stating 
age, experience and wage expected, to the Manager, 
Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh. 


WARWICKSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 
Certificated Home Teacher required. Must drive 
car. Commencing salary £169 per annum, rising by 
yearly increments of £15 to £250, plus cost of living 
bonus, plus travelling expenses and allowance for 
subsistence. Successful applicant will be required to 
join the Association’ s Superannuation Scheme. ARR: 
The Secretary, 14, Northgate Street, Warwick. _ 


TEACHER, Assistant (man or woman) required 2 


general class subjects with Henshaw’s Institution for 
the Blind, Elementary Boys, evacuated to Hardwick 
Hall, Ellesmere, Salop. Position resident. 
experience of blind not essential. Salary in accordance 
with Burnham Scale with Special School increment 
plus war bonus. Full board, etc., in return for share 
of supervision duties. Applications with copies of 
three recent testimonials, to Superintendent, Henshaw’s 
Institution for the Blind, Old Trafford, Manchester, 16. 


Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 


certificated TEACHER FOR THE 
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| 3s. PER ANNUM. POST FREE. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Murch 3, 1879 (Sec. 397, P.L. and R.) 


*T WILL BE CANDID” 


| I.—On the Employment of the Blind 
: By ARTHUR EO WiLSON. 
Se of the more serious students of blind welfare have been increasingly concerned during 


recent years with the trend of affairs in Workshops for the Blind. Until the outbreak of war 

the economic earnings or real wages of the workers were appallingly low and the cost to the 

community by way of subsidy (both direct to the workers in the form of “ augmentation of 
earnings, and indirect in the form of capitation grants and voluntary funds) was steadily increasing. 
The improvements which have taken place in the standards of living of the “‘ unemployable ’’ have, 
to some extent, been a contributing factor to the increases in augmentation, but it is quite clear from 
figures which have been published in these pages from time to time that but for such augmentation 
| the lot of blind workers in “ Sheltered Workshops ’’ would be very hard—no, not hard, but quite 
impossible. They have been fully trained and the majority are very industrious. 
The excellent work of the Placement Officer and his assistants at the National Institute for 
| the Blind tells a completely different story. Put a blind man (with but a few hours training) into the 
right job and he can earn his bread as well as his sighted friends. In those jobs he is apparently worth 
more to the community than as a skilled worker in a workshop which has been organised especially 
for his benefit. What is to be the future of the blind worker ? How is he to fit in with the new schemes ? 
What of the future of ““ Workshops for the Blind ”’ ? 

It seems hardly necessary to say that after the war the position of those workers who have been 
placed in industry may be somewhat uncertain, but even the most optimistic of us would probably 
agree that not all will remain. The value of semi-skilled labour will depreciate as the demand falls 
and supply rises. Tomlinson is our hope! Very well, let us assume that the majority of those placed 
can be retained. Are we satisfied that they (many of whom, were previously classified as unemploy- 
able) should be in a happier financial state than those who are employed in our workshops? Are 
we satisfied to continue subsidising employment to the same extent as we have in the past ? If not, 
what alternatives can we find ? 

Is not the lesson of the employment of the blind in factories simply this—given the right jobs 
blind persons can work with the same skill and efficiency as their seeing friends. The economic position 
of the country after the war will be such that the nation will be unable to afford to waste manpower 
either through unemployment or the mal-employment of any, including disabled persons. It is, there- 
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fore, of paramount- importance to our future 
that “ blind labour ”’ should be mobilised to the 
best advantage of the community. 


‘Now let us examine in this light some of the 
“‘ trades ’’ practised in Workshops for the Blind. 
Take basket-making. It is my belief that a really 
good blind basket maker can make as good a 
basket as any seeing basket maker, but I should 
hesitate to say he could achieve the same time 
efficiency. He is handicapped by his blindness. 
He can do the job but it takes him longer. 
Similarly in brush-making, machine knitting, 
etc. In the past the problem in these workshops 
has been to find jobs which can be done well 
and with a limited degree of speed efficiency. 
How can these workshops compete against 
manufacturers employing sighted labour in 
some cases operating machines ? Then we must 
remember “‘ dumping,’ and foreign competition 
from countries where the labour was sighted 
and the standard of living lower and the rate 
of exchange unfavourable from the point of 
view of our workers. Workshop Managements 
never had an easy time. Stocks accumulated. 
Some workshops took the easy way out. They 
cut prices to clear and left local authorities to 
foot the bills. How could workers be paid 
reasonable wages under these conditions ? 
It has been suggested that a remedy for this 
kind of situation would be to give the sheltered 
workshops a monopoly. There are at least two 
main objections to this. The first is purely 
economic in nature. Monopolisation would not 
increase the economic efficiency of the workers, 
it would merely transfer the payment of sub- 
sidies from the direct to the indirect form. In 
other words, the prices charged would be higher 
than they would have been had the goods 
been manufactured by seeing persons. It must 
also be remembered that the payment of sub- 
sidies to workers (either directly or otherwise) 
tends not only to decrease their efforts, but to 
reduce the initiative and efficiency of manage- 
ment. In industry initiative and enterprise are 
rewarded and there lies the incentive. What 
reward to the management of a Workshop for 
the Blind! What manager or management 
committee is prepared to take risks when the 
only result is an improvement in the real earn- 
ing of the blind workers ? 


Secondly, the establishment of a monopoly 
would mean that the particular trade was “a 
blind man’s trade,’ and all newcomers to voca- 
tional training would be pushed into it willy- 
nilly. The occupations for blind persons have 
been few enough in the past and the solution 
does not lie in limiting them further. We are 
as diverse in outlook, in capacities, physique 
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and so forth, as the rest of mankind, so would it 
not be better to fit us into those jobs for which 
we are best suited ? 


Placement in industry has shown us the way. 
We can fit into a series of processes. We of the 
“Blind World’”’ have had experience of shel- 
tered workshops and have found that after all 
we can do better with the aid of sighted workers 
than trying to work alone. Will it not be the 
same with sheltered workshops which may be 
established for other classes of disabled. These 
workers will have their sight! We have some- 
thing they lack! Let us get together in so far 
as sheltered employment is necessary, and let 
us not exclude completely those who are not 
disabled. Why not get a combination which 
would prove economically efficient and. thereby 
bring much nearer that real economic independ- 
ence which so many disabled so dearly desire ? 

To bring such a scheme into operation would 
require a great deal of courage and initiative, 
but would not the goal justify the tremendous 
efforts ? On previous occasions appeals have 
been made in these columns for the employment 
of suitable blind persons on the administrative 
staffs of Institutions for the Blind, but who 
takes any notice ? One is sometimes tempted to 
believe that a certain proportion of sighted 
persons engaged in Blind Welfare (and they are 
nearly all sighted) are not so much concerned 
with the real welfare of the blind as their own 
jobs, or, in that curse of us all, that self- 
satisfaction that we have done and are doing 
something wonderfully kind for inferior beings. 
It is true that there are none so blind as those 
who won't see. , 


That is bitter! After all, there are millions 
of kind people whose help is sincere. They give 
liberally of their time and wealth, and if they 
could give us of their sight there are thousands 
who would gladly do so. Furthermore, we who 
cannot see must accept some responsibility for 
some of the less satisfactory aspects of Blind 
Welfare work. There has on occasions been 
unfortunate clamouring for. ‘“‘something for 
nothing.”’ As I see it, the absence of sight does 
not carry with it the right to special privileges 
but rather special responsibilities. We are by 
reason of our disability constantly indebted to 
the kindness of those around us, and if we are 
to play our full part as citizens our contribution 


must if for no other reason be our maximum ~ 


effort. We do, however, possess that right which 
is common to all men, namely, the right that 
our abilities shall be used to the best advantage 
of the community. Let any man who betrays. 


our cause, be he sighted or blind, by reason of: 


self-pity or selfishness, reflect. 
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HOME NEWS 


Ministry of Health Advisory Committee.—The 
Minister of Health has re-appointed the Advisory 
Committee on the Welfare of the Blind for a 
further period of three years. The Committee 
is constituted so as to afford representation to 
the Local Authorities concerned ‘with the 
working of the Blind Persons Acts, and to 
Voluntary Associations for the Blind, as well as 
to organised blind workers. The following have 
been appointed members of the Committee :— 
Rt. Hon. Lord Blanesburgh, G.B.E. (Chairman), 
Alderman Sir Herbert Hiles, M.B.E. (Vice- 
Chairman), Mrs. Helen Bentwich, Alderman 
J. W. Black, Councillor Mrs. K. Chambers, 
Alderman J. A. Clydesdale, Mr. C. M. Frankland, 
Col. Sir Jan Fraser, C.B.E., M.P., Alderman 
S. Hall, Miss J. L. King, M.B.E., Mr. E. H. Lee, 
Mr. W. L. Platts and Dr. J. M. Ritchie. 


The Committee will advise the Minister on 
matters relating to the Welfare of the Blind, 
including any question that may be specially 
referred to them by the Minister. Mr. F. R. 
Barnes, of the Ministry of Health, will act as 
Secretary. 


Opening of Sunshine Nursery School, North- 
wood.—Sunshine House, the National Institute’s 
new Nursery School for Blind Children at 
Northwood, was officially opened on Wednesday, 
14th June, by Mr. B. de N. Cruger, of the 
British War Relief Society of America. He was 
introduced by Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, 
V.C., Chairman of the National Institute for the 
Blind. 


Mr. Cruger said that his Society was proud 
to have been able to help Britain in the hour of 
her heroic struggle. They had already issued 
grants totalling £7,000,000 to various existing 
bodies doing varied and far reaching work ; 
and one item that had given him special pleasure 


had been the grant made to the National 


' of the 


Institute for its work among the war-blinded. 


Two fully-endowed cots were presented to 
the Home. 

The first of these was presented by Miss Logan 
Wright on behalf of the Niagara Falls Branch 
“Bundles for Britain’? and of the 
Niagara Falls Branch of the Daughters of St. 
George. Over this cot were flown the Stars and 
Stripes and the Canadian flag. 


The second cot was handed over by Captain 
Saul on behalf of the staff of the Sperry Gyro- 


scope Co. This was given in memory of their 
former Works Manager, the late Percy Charles 
Hinds. Captain Saul said that Mr. Hinds had 
been an ardent supporter of the Sunshine Homes 
for Blind Babies. When the staff were con- 
sidering how best to perpetuate his memory, 
they decided there could be no better memorial 
than the endowment of this cot at the North- 
wood Sunshine House. It was unveiled by 
Mrs. E. Shutler, daughter of Mr. Hinds. 


Members of the Fire Unit of the Lancashire 
Dynamo Co., Willesden, attended the ceremony 
and presented to the Home a large number of 
toys which they had themselves made in their 
spare time. One of the toys was a large wooden 
railway engine capable of carrying two children. 
In addition to these general gifts, the Unit gave 
each child in the Home a shilling and a porcelain 
mug bearing the child’s own name. 


A short dedication service was conducted by 
the Institute’s Chaplain, Canon C. E. Bolam, 
and the Rev. C. G. C. Walker, Vicar of Holy 
Trinity Church, Northwood. 


Among those who attended the opening cere- 
mony were: Mr. H. G. Wagg, Mr. A. J. W. 
Kitchin, Coun. Mrs. K. Chambers, J.P., Ald. 
N. Garrow, Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Miss Catty, 
of the National Institute for the Blind; Dr. 
A. H. Gale and Mr. Bosworth Smith, of the 
Board of Education; Miss Bramhall, of the 
Ministry. of Health; Ald. Hoare and Miss 
Spencer Wilkinson, of the Southern Regional 
Association for the Blind; Dr. L. D. Bailey, 
Medical Officer of Health, Northwood; Mrs. 
Robinson, of the Northwood W.V.S.; Miss 
Bertram, Mr. and Mrs. Cole-Marshall, Dr. and 
Mrs. O. Hilton, Dr. Macaulay, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Uncle, Mr. 
F. W. Neal, Mr. and Mrs. Starling, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanders, Mr. F. W. Charity, and Matrons 
of the local Hospitals. 


~ Development of Bridgend School for the Blind. 
—Future possible developments of the Glamor- 
gan School for the Blind at Bridgend as a centre 
for craft instruction for the blind children of 
Wales were discussed at a conference of South 
Wales education authorities at the school last 
month. 

The authorities invited were Glamorgan, 
Monmouthshire, Pembrokeshire, Carmarthen- 
shire, Radnorshire and Breconshire, and Car- 
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diganshire County Councils, Cardiff City Council, 
Swansea, Newport and Merthyr Borough Coun- 
cils, and Rhondda Urban District Council. 

Sir William Jenkins, M.P., Chairman of the 
Glamorgan Education Committee, who presided, 
said that when the school was established 
provision was made for elementary education 
only, but they soon found that there was a 
demand for technical education to keep pupils 
at the school above the age of 16. The question 
had now been raised of putting up workshops 
and segregating the younger pupils from the 
older ones. Glamorgan had come to the con- 
clusion that they could meet the ‘suggestion, 
and their officials had been instructed to 
investigate what could be done in this direction. 


Speakers from other authorities said they 
were anxious that the Bridgend school should 
provide the necessary facilities. for craft 
instruction for the blind children of Wales. 


A motion was unanimously passed that the 
conference, being of the opinion that it was 
desirable to provide secondary education for 
blind children and to instruct senior pupils in 
the crafts in suitable conditions, requested the 
Glamorgan Education Committee to consider 
whether the necessary provision could be made 
at the school in Bridgend, and communicate 
their considered views to the authorities as soon 
as possible with a view to a further conference. 


Mr. H. Platt and the ‘‘ Braille Musical 
Magazine.’’—Mr. Harry E. Platt has resigned 
his editorship of the Braille Musical Magazine, 
published by the National Institute for the Blind 
in the interests of blind musicians. As he has 
reached the age of 89 the Institute’s Music Sub- 
Committee had regretfully to accept his resigna- 
tion. He has edited the magazine since its 
establishment in January, 1910, being assisted 
at various times by the late William Wolsten- 
holme and the late H. C. Warrilow. 

A Fund will be collected in order to make 
a suitable presentation to Mr. Platt as a token 
of his fellow musicians’ admiration and gratitude 
for the invaluable service he has rendered to 
them. All contributions to this Fund should be 
addressed to the Secretary-General, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224, Gt. Portland Street, 
London, W.1, marked ‘“‘ B.M.M. Presentation.”’ 


Mr. P. T. Mayhew, Head of the Institute’s 


Music Department, has been appointed as Editor 
of the Braille Musical Magazine. 


New St. Dunstan’s Arrangements.—Arrange- 
ments have been concluded between the 
Ministries of Health and Pensions and St. 
Dunstan’s whereby two wards at the Stoke 
Mandeville (Bucks) Hospital are to be allocated 
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casualties in the Services. 
which. will be known as St. Dunstan’s Wing, | 
In addition a large hut 


exclusively for those who become serious eye 
The new wards, 


each contain 36 beds. 
will be built adjacent to the wards, a portion 
of which will be devoted to occupational therapy 
such as the teaching of braille reading and writing 
and typewriting. All Service men and women 
who receive eye injuries will be received first 
at Stoke Mandeville and eventually will go on 
to St. Dunstan’s at Church Stretton. 


The Blind Want to Help in Harvesting.— 
More than a score of applications from institu- 
tions for the blind and individual blind people, 
offering to help with this year’s harvest, have 
been received by Mr. H. B. Tattersall, North 
East Regional Organiser for volunteer agri- 
cultural camps, but have been refused because 
it is thought that camp life would not suit 
them. 


“ Their gesture is very much appreciated,” 
says Mr. Tattersall. ‘“ But if they were accom- 
modated in a camp, it would mean that someone 
would have to look after them, and it would be 
difficult for them to travel daily to farms in 
the camp district.” 


Deaf-Blind Woman Founded Mission Income. 
—That a woman, blind and deaf, by saving odd 
pennies laid the foundation of an income of 
£3,000 a year was mentioned at.a Twickenham 
missionary festival by Rev. D. F. Stowell, 
Vicar of Tottenham, North London. 


A missionary in South Africa for many years, ’ 


he recounted that-a poor deaf-blind woman at 
South Molton saved pennies or whatever friends 
gave her for church missions till she got 5s., 
and thereby laid the foundation of a movement 
which since 1909 had brought in at least £3,000 
a year for one of the great missionary societies 
of the Church. 


Charity Helps Charity—Alderman J. N. 
Derbyshire announced at the Annual Meeting 
of the Nottingham and Midland Eye Infirmary 


that the Royal Midland Blind Institution had ~ 


endowed a bed at the Eye Infirmary with a sum 
of £1,000. This, he said, was an extraordinary 
thing to do. He had never before known one 
charity endow a bed of another charity. It had 
been done by way of recognition of the services 
of their own honorary surgeon at the. Blind 
Institution—Dr. Thomson Henderson. 


A Tribute to the Deaf-Blind’s “< Pilot.?—_ 


A loving tribute has been paid to the late 
Mr. James Briggs, of Wallasey, known as 
“ The Pilot,” by almost sixty deaf-blind people 
of Merseyside and their guides. 


They have. 
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| Bticated a garden seat at Fellowship House, 
_the Holiday Home for the Deaf-Blind at 
_ Hoylake, to the memory of this “guide, 


EMPIRE 


New Transvaal Training Centre and Clinic. 
The Transvaal Society for the Care of non- 


_ European Blind, which recently opened a | 


workshop for journeymen at Hamanskraal, near 
Pretoria, has also opened a new building for 
the Palmer-Alexander Hostel and Clinic for 
the treatment of eye diseases at Ezenzeleni, 
Roodepoort, where 32 blind men are being 
trained and 25 are awaiting admission. Since 
the hostel began its work in 1942, 77 of the 
I3I patients admitted have been saved from 
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philosopher and friend.” The dedication cere- 
mony was conducted by the Rev. H. Arrowsmith, 
of Birmingham. 


NEWS 


blindness. The new building will house 20 cases. 

The Hamanskraal centre was established with 
the collaboration of the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment on Native Trust land. Here blind basket- 
makers, trained by the Society, ply their trade 
lucratively under the supervision of a trained 
Native foreman. Housing and other amenities 
are being provided at the centre for the families 
of the journeymen. The 24,000 blind Natives 
in the Union receive special allowances through 
the Native Affairs Department. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


. War-Blind in America.—Plans are on foot 
for the establishment of a Social Readjustment 
Centre for blinded service personnel, probably 
near one of the army hospitals in the East. 
To this centre all:naval and army blinded men 
will be sent after hospital treatment, for early 
rehabilitation, prior to vocational training or 
placement. The period of rehabilitation will 
usually last about six months. Mr. Stimson, 
Secretary of War, has (we are told in the March 
Outlook for the Blind) stated that up to the 
early part of this year 73 men lost their sight 
in action, of whom only three were in the 
U.S. Navy. The figures should give the lie to 


the absurd exaggerations which swept the 
States, with rumours of “‘ thousands ”’ of blinded 
servicemen. These rumours have given much 
anxiety to the Committee on the War-Blind 
set up by the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind, as they have made possible the 
setting up of a number of “ well-meaning but 
unnecessary, if not definitely harmful, move- 
ments’ and appeals to the public. At a recent 
meeting of the Committee resolutions were 
passed, deprecating the absence of statistics 
(since supplied by Mr. Stimson) and urging 
continual and permanent care of the war- 
blinded. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE’S ASSISTANCE TO BLIND 
MUSICIANS 


always given special encouragement to 
blind musicians because it has a special 
concern for the higher professions in 
which blind persons can earn a livelihood. 
That concern has long been expressed by the 
existence of the Institute’s Music Sub-Committee, 
whose object is the provision of services to ‘the 
blind musician, but there appears to be some 
need to make more widely known the willingness 
of the Institute to assist in the establishment of 
blind persons in professional life, in all cases 
where assistance involves expenditure outside 
the resources of the responsible school or training 
establishment. 
After-care is normally the function of the 


Ts National Institute for the Blind has 


training establishment, which alone is, as a rule, 
acquainted with the home and other circum- 
stances of each trainee directly, personally and 
through the responsible education authority. 
If assistance from the National Institute’s 
funds is required, family resources and local help 
should be fully utilised before application is 
made to the Institute. 

Any application so made is dealt with in 
accordance with the general principles of the 
Institute’s assistance policy, having regard to 
the importance of trained musicians possessing 
good instruments for teaching, an adequate 
supply of Braille music and any other special 
equipment required for the practice of their 
profession. 
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” The Naw 


‘TO ANSWER IN A CATECHISM ” 


Ill.—WHAT WOULD YOU DO. FOR THE BLIND IF 
YOU HAD THE POWER? 


By “ TRITONE” 


present with me. Some, perhaps many, 

of my readers may think the scheme 

I envisage a dream. Utopia unlimited! 
Let me preface my answer by looking back 
through the years. 

Time was when a blind person was looked 
upon as, to quote a Moslem phrase, “the 
afflicted of God.’ The blind were cut off 
permanently by their disability from the useful 
and indeed intelligent life : they must bear their 
affliction with resignation. That attitude 
towards them, after centuries, passed. Yet 
I in my childhood can remember many blind 
beggars, some led by the hand and singing in the 
street, others thinly disguised as pavement 
vendors ; others again sitting at the corner of 
two busy thoroughfares, reading aloud from a 
Bible in Moon type, a small dog sitting beside 
them with a tin can fastened to its collar. The 
library of books for the blind was extremely 
small. 

Then came the idea of teaching handicrafts : 
basket-weaving, brush, broom and mat-making, 
piano tuning; but the intelligence of the blind 
was, for some reason, not supposed to rise much 
above this. I have a vivid memory of a blind 
man who tuned my own piano for years: yet 
many people would not have him sent by the 
firm who employed him, for fear of his damaging 
some of the knick-knacks with which they 
insulted the flat surface of a musical instrument. 
Yet this man was an accomplished musician, 
a fine pianist, a capable organist and, as a male 
alto, a decided acquisition to a church choir, 
reading the psalms from a volume in Braille 
type which gave not only the words and pointing, 
but the chants themselves. Nor was this all. 
He could quickly memorise the alto part of 
any anthem, service or canticles, even the 
choruses of many oratorios. 

Much has happened since those days but not 
yet enough, and here comes my answer. If 
I had the power I would carry on a nation-wide 
campaign for the recognition of the blind as an 
indispensable part of the community; as a 
community within a community, not to be 
debarred by their disability any more than by 


T= query opens a large issue, one very 
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lameness or other not insuperable physical defect. 


The general public, as much as the blind, need _ 


information and education on this point, and 


I would give it them until they recognised, as _ 


I and many others must do, that no blind 
person need be, or should be, debarred from the 
fostering of his talents or from realising an 
ambition however great. 


necessary. No effort would be spared to induce 
the governors and headmasters or risa 
of our greater schools and, for the blind of ripe 


age, the heads of university colleges to give them ~ 


special facilities (not privileges) that would make 


their disability no bar to their becoming can- — 


didates at examinations for scholarships, diplo- 
mas, university degrees or examinations for the 
higher grades of the Civil Service. These facilities 
could be ensured by the issue of examination 
papers transliterated into Braille type which 


* 
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I would strive by — 
every means to ensure the education of blind 
~ children to this end. Special schools might be" 


could be answered by the blind either by type- — 


writer or by dictation to an accredited amanuen- 
sis under, if necessary, special and personal 
invigilation, every means being taken to ensure 
absolute fairness in such examinations. 

The majority of blind persons naturally 
seem to have a good memory and memory 


training for the purposes of viva voce work — 
would be an integral part of the school curriculum ~ 


which I visualise. 
ambition led to the acquiring of such handicrafts 
as are specially suited to the sensitive fingers 
of the blind (a sensitivity which this present war 


has utilised in many factories) I would give 


To those whose talent or 


equal facilities whereby those whose gifts for — 
organisation might eventually raise them to — 


positions of authority in industry. 


I see no valid reason why the talents and | 
brains of the community of the blind should not _ 
render due service to the nation at large. Why | 


not more blind persons standing for Parliament, 
to follow the lead of Sir Jan Fraser? Why 
not blind Cabinet Ministers? We had a very 
successful blind Postmaster-General in the past. 
Is sight so vitally necessary a thing to a Minister 
of the Crown ? Even a Prime Minister ? There 
are secretaries in plenty surely. 


a - 
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What reason is there to suppose that a blind 
man or woman might not rise to eminence in the 
scholastic world? Is a blind Master of Balliol 
an utter impossibility ? Could a blind man not 
rise to eminence in the law, either as a solicitor 
or barrister? Given the memory that could 
“ swallow”’ a brief, could not a blind man impress 
a jury by forensic eloquence of the highest 
brilliance ? Again, given the necessary theo- 
logical training, what is there to hold back the 
blind minister of religion from attaining eminence 
in such a calling? True, there are professions 
in which sight and keen sight is absolutely 
essential. One cannot think, for example, of 
a blind bacteriologist or a surgeon, though in the 
realm of manipulative surgery there is a field 
in which the blind have already made their 
entrance, but where, to my mind, they have not 
yet attained that degree of recognition which 
their work should merit. 

I could enlarge on this subject at great length, 
but I think I have said enough to point the way 


- to what, to me, is something more than desirable. 


Literature and music are fields already well 
trodden. In journalism the names of Sir Arthur 
Pearson and Joseph Pulitzer are outstanding in 
triumph over loss of sight. Such musicians as 
Alfred Hollins, Sinclair Logan and Edward 
Isaacs in this country have already shown the 
way, but we are still awaiting blind instru- 
mentalists of sufficient calibre to take part in 
professional performances of chamber works and 
sonatas and even of the solo part in concertos. 
Such things are possible. I need only quote the 
instance of a Continental royal personage who 
was much in London during the reign of King 
Edward VII. At home he played in chamber 
works with professionals and took the solo 
part in violin concertos with professional 
orchestras. He learned and memorised his 
music, of course, by ear, by engaging a pro- 
fessional violinist to play it over to him until 
he knew it by heart. And I have the word of 


- one such that the speed with which this was 


- 


done amazed him. I inquired my informant’s 
opinion of His Highness’ performance and the 
emphatic reply was: “‘ He is a fine musician 
and a violinist of the very first rank.”’ 

Now as to the means. The next step in my 
campaign would be the effort to get such legisla- 
tion through Parliament as would ensure a 
sufficiently large annual grant from the State 


_tocarry out this scheme. But I do not visualise 


a Ministry for the Blind, a government depart- 
ment with its special minister. The carrying 
out of such a scheme should and must be en- 
trusted to an organisation already in being 
and experienced in dealing with the special 
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needs of the blind, and such an organisation is 
surely the National Institute itself, a national 
institute greatly expanded in scope and power, 
gathering up and centralising all work for the 
blind, having its branches in every great 
provincial centre, in touch with a similar organi- 
sation in all British Dominions and indeed with 
an international council. Such an organisation 
should be a chartered body, administering the 
funds provided, responsible for their disburse- 
ment to an accredited Minister of the Crown, 
presenting to Parliament a periodical report of 
its activities, but, except for this control, free 
to act as its knowledge and experience of the 
blind and their needs would guide it. 


In the past there must have been an appalling 
frustration and waste of hidden talent among 
the blind. Thanks to the devoted work of 
many we have advanced, but the future should 
give to the world at least the opportunity to 
benefit not only by serving the blind, but of 
being rendered service by the blind. 

A dream? Perhaps, but given the power, 
the dream could be fulfilled. 


That the general public needs rousing is, 
I think, evidenced by the fact that in the recent 
debate in the House of Commons on the new 
Education Bill more stress was laid both in the 
Bill and by the Minister responsible on vocational 
and technical training for the blind, and only 
one member, Mr. Messer, raised the point of 
facilities being granted to the blind who wanted 
academic rather than vocational or technical 
training. Mr. Butler’s reply reads as somewhat 
lacking and non-committal and suggests rather 
a luke-warm sympathy than an enthusiastic 
desire to carry the matter forward to the fullest 
extent. Herein lies, I think, the strongest 
support for my argument that what is needed 
in the House is a greater number of blind 
Members of Parliament or members more like 
Mr. Messer. Certainly Mr. Messer attained 
some measure of support and, as was to be 
expected, Sir [an Fraser was prominent among 
the number, but seven members only out of 
the whole House is a lamentably small propor- 
tion and, to my mind, shows a sad lack of 
interest which, I fear, can only be taken as a 
reflection of the present body of public opinion : 


and that this needs a thorough rousing is self- \ 


evident. 


—_———_——— 


[The first article in this series, ‘‘Is There Aesthetic 
Pleasure in Touch ?’’, appeared in the April issue of 
Tue New Beacon ; the second article, ‘‘ Does Blindness 
Affect a Sense of Humour ?’’, in the June issue. Other 
articles to follow.| 
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GOING, GOING, GONE— BLIND! 


By P. T. TOBIN. 


DD, isn’t it? How often have you not 
() heard this remark ? But what was the 
oddest thing that ever happened to 

you? FormyselfI think I can claim an 


experience not by any means unique, but still so 
slightly odd as to make me want to tell about it. 

You see, I have just gone blind. 

It is a peculiar experience—this “ going 
blind.’’. Or, rather, is it an accumulation of 
experiences, of adjustments, of readjustments, of 
revisions, recriminations, reconnaissances, re- 
linquishings, rememberings, and retirements? 

It is still more odd that when one is going 

blind one seems, paradoxically, to be more blind 
than when one is really totally blind. 
‘’For weeks and weeks during my progress to- 
wards blindness I was seeing things indifferently. 
My whole sense of direction, of magnitude, of 
dimension, was completely out of focts. But 
now, while seeing nothing, I can move in any 
direction, escape the ordinary obstacles which 
used to impede my movements through the 
house or through the public thoroughfare, make 
no mistake as to the size of things, and I am of 
the opinion that in the choice between partial 
and total blindness the latter is immensely pre- 
ferable. Odd, isn’t it ? 

I can do things now that I couldn’t do when I 
was going blind. Times out. of number in the 
early stages of my infirmity I tried to put on my 
boots correctly at the first attempt. I never 
succeeded. Invariably the wrong leg was waiting 
for the boot which I lifted. Or was it that I 
just lifted the wrong boot for the right leg? 


This used to annoy me very much. Odd, 
isn't it, that such trivial things should present 
such great difficulties? 

Again, when shaving with an old cut-throat, 
I always left a series of scars and gashes so that 
my face resembled a deeply-racked grazed field 
—at least, that is what my kind friends told me. 
Now, when I can turn my back on the mirror, 
the same old cut-throat leaves me a clean shave. 


And writing of cleanliness, I may interject 
the remark of one of a pair of kindly old ladies 
who were immediately behind me on my return 
journey from church a few Sundays ago. Suck- 
ing her extra, though very scarce, morsel of the 
lozenge type she said to her companion, in one 
of those loud friendly whispers which are often 
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embarrassing to the hearer, “‘ Isn’t it a terrible — 
pity of that crathur, but doesn’t she keep him — 
clean ! ” 


The “she’”’ in question referred to the good 
lady who puts up with my blindness, and who ~ 
remarked on my recounting the incident, “ Am 
I also the individual of whom the old woman 
thought it a pity? ”’ 


The gradual disappearance of sight can be pro- 
ductive of much fun not only for the scoffers but 
also for the individual himself. Odd, isn’t it ? 
I have actually laughed at the number of times 
I have tried unsuccessfully to take a simple 


twist out of my braces, while I have enjoyed my 


success in never being disappointed of nabbing, 
at the first attempt, that béte noire of the hurrying 
male—the dropped collar-stud. 


And from the following little incident I can 
remember deriving the greatest pleasure. I was 
taken for a drive one evening. We visited some 
old friends, and having swopped yarns till a 
late hour my friend and I started homewards. 
In due course we were halted and asked for 
identity cards. I sat still. In the hurry of 
leaving earlier in the evening, I had forgotten 
to transfer mine to the suit into which I had 
changed. |My companion was _ questioned 
minutely as to his business, his profession, his 
destination, his reason for being out at that hour 
of the night, while on my left ear I heard a 
similar series of questions being addressed to me. 
I kept silence, and when my companion had 
finished with his interrogator he turned to mine 
and said, ‘‘ Don’t bother about him, he’s deaf.” | 
“Sorry, sir,’’ replied my limb of the law. “I 
knowed he must be blind, for I have been | 
flashing my lamp in his face this ten minutes.” 
Thus came I home, my identity undiscovered. 


There are stranger things, too, in this new 
world of perpetual night over whose boundary 
I have recently crossed. Here for the first time 
one really learns of that wonderful “‘ new order ”’ 
about which so much is spoken in other spheres 
—that “ new order ’’ where one really learns of 
sympathy and tolerance, of friendship and for- 
giveness, of peace and contentment, of all that 
of which the outside world is now mak:ng a 
holocaust. All this can be realised by the very | 
simple process of “ not seeing.” Odd, isn’t it ? 


and an Englishman. 
sentative was Mr. Malim, a former schoolmaster, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BRAILLE a inag srs nla elit 
CODE 


‘ y N my opinion,” wrote a critic of this code 
] recently, “‘ the code we adopt should not 
be the work of one man; but the result 
of a mangling process by a representative 
bunch of people who are going to use the system.”’ 
It is a sound judgment, and because the Inter- 
national Braille Mathematical Code was “ not 
the work of one man,” and was subjected to 
“much mangling ’’ by a most “ representative 
bunch of people’ themselves blind and there- 
fore those who would “ use the system,”’ it is 
perhaps worth while here to recall how it 
came into being. Memories are short, and the 
Pre-Congress of Vienna belongs to another and 
happier world than that of to-day. 


The Pre-Congress met just fifteen years ago, 
and was attended by representatives of eighteen 
nations. Twenty-one Committees were set up 
and to each was assigned a special aspect of blind 
welfare, ranging from higher education to guide- 
dogs. Among them one Committee was elected 


to investigate the possibilities of securing a 


Braille code for mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
biology, and geography. It is the work that 
they did in connection with mathematics that 
specially concerns us here. The Chairman was 
M. Henri, a blind teacher at the Institution des 
Jeunes Aveugles, Paris, and his colleagues con- 


sisted of one Frenchman, two Germans, two 


Swedes, a Belgian, Austrian, Hungarian, Italian 
The first British -repre- 


but he retired for reasons of health after less 


‘than two months’ service, and was succeeded by 


Col. Stafford, who, from September, 1930, until 
September, 1937, gave himself unstintingly to 


the work. An American representative eps 


the Committee at a later date. 
The National Institute for the Blind, “as in 


_ private duty bound,” may pay tribute here to 


Col. Stafford’s work, not only as an expert Brail- 


list, but as one who maintained friendly personal 
contacts with the various nationals composing 
the Committee, in years when friendly contacts 


were becoming increasingly difficult. 


To describe in detail the work of the Com- 
mittee would take too much space, but the follow- 


_ing outline of the outstanding events in its 


career may be of interest. Negotations had, of 


-course, for the most part to be carried out by 


as Chairman.“ 


correspondence, as meetings were, for geogra- 
phical reasons, almost out of the question. 

1. It was agreed at an early stage that in- 
stead of attempting to formulate a completely 
new Code, a stand should be taken upon one of 
those already in existence. The only three 
which seemed feasible as a starting point were 
that devised by Taylor (in use in England and 
the United States), that of the Valentin Haiiy 
Association (as used in France), and the Marburg 
system, used in Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


2. After due consideration had been given to 
the English and French systems, it was finally 
agreed that the Marburg Code had certain solid 
advantages over either of the others. It was 
more complete, it provided more fully than the 
English system for chemical formule, it had 
been devised by blind and seeing educationists 
after two years’:work and it had been revised 
only three years before. Further, the largest 
number of books had been printed in it, so that 
if it were adopted fewer books would have to be 
scrapped. 


3. It was agreed that although certain modi- 
fications in the Marburg code would have to be 
made if it were to be universally adopted, these 
modifications should be as few in number :as 
possible. 


4. As there was apparently some danger lest 
national feeling (only too prone to be ruffled in 
the touchy thirties) should make _ French- 


. German collaboration difficult, the working-out 


of a modified Marburg system was by mutual 
consent entrusted to Dr. Juringius, a Swedish 
member of the Committee, together with another 
Swedish delegate. Col. Stafford was able to 
meet these men in Stockholm, and found them 
both most anxious that an international system 
should be adopted. 


5. A meeting of the Committee was arranged, 
to be held at Marburg in August, 1934, but it 


' was postponed at the last moment, as the French 


Chairman wrote—quite unexpectedly—to say 
that the Braille Committee of the Association 


~ Valentin Hatiy had shown itself unfavourable to 


any change, and he, poor man, feeling his position 
| trés délicate et fort désagréable,”’ 
had decided to resign. 
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6. Dr. Juringius, appointed now as Chairman 
instead of the Frenchman, agreed to continue 
his work. An extract from a letter written by 
him at this time shows that he did not regard it 
lightly : “I must,’ he says ina letter to Col. 
Stafford, ‘‘ explore some sources, most of which 
I have found recently—a handbook on ‘the 
Taylor system, a Russian system by Kovalenko, 
a Czech system, an improved edition of Tan- 
credi’s Italian system, an improved and complete 
French chemical system and above all, a History 
of Mathematical Notation, printed in the U.S.A., 
1928.” 


7. Dr. Juringius submitted his proposals, upon 
which he had been working for two years, to the 
‘delegates (doing so by means of a thirty-page 
memorandum written in German) and was able 
to report in April, 1937, that they had been 
approved by all, except the French and the 
Italian ; in the case of the last-named, no reply, 
either of approval or dissent, has been received. 

8. Finally, in order to confirm the individual 
agreements, a special meeting was called five 
months later at Marburg, when a few out- 
standing points were settled in person by the 
Swedish, German and British representatives. 

g. Since then, an English version of the Code 
has been prepared, and has been published in 
Braille ; a letterpress edition will follow when 
the war is over. As from June, 1942, the In- 
ternational Code has been adopted by the 
National Institute for use in new mathematical 
and scientific publications or manuscript trans- 
criptions. 


Perhaps, though this is by no means certain, 
something more to the taste of the English 
Braillist could have been evolved. But whether 
this is so or not, the fact that international uni- 
formity was secured, so that the blind student 
of higher mathematics can follow the mathe- 
matical problems of mathematicians in other 
countries, is surely worth the sacrifice of insular 
predelictions. And when we remember the 
chilly reception of Braille itself in the early days, 
it is not surprising that any innovation has its 
critics. “...In the system of M. Braille, per- 
haps the greatest defect...’’ The words are 
those of William Levy, a blind man of consider- 
able ability, writing in the early seventies. 
“ This new arbitrary system... its only recom- 
mendation being its simplicity and compact- 
ness..’’, said Edmund Johnson, a _ well-in- 
formed and impartial critic. Even some of 
Dr. Armitage’s famous little group of finger- 
readers, though they approved of Braille, were 
inclined to favour New York Point. History 


repeats itself. 
<a 
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PILGRIM 


By H. S. KEEN 
(who is blind) 


Life said to me : 
“I am the far more sweet 
For human joy, 
For happy song, 
For dancing feet.”’ 


I said the song 
Would end : the joy would wane : 
The feet would tire ; 
And I should take 
The voad again, 


I took the road ; ° 
But now I would be free, 

The joy, the song, 

The dancing feet, 

Kept pace with me. 


I could not walk 
Like Abstinence, arrayed 
In Virtue’s garb, 
Who vet looks back 
In doubt ; afraid. 


I sought for Death. 
Smiling, she came to me 
With joy, with song, 
With dancing feet, 

To set me free. 


** Yea, Life, and I, 
And Love, (her voice was sweet) 
All come to thee 
With joy, and song, 
And dancing feet.”’ 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of: 


Miss Elizabeth Nona James, who was killed 
in June by enemy action. For 16 years, prior 
to her retirement in September, 1940, she was 


a Home Teacher in the rural district of North ~ | 


Bedfordshire. She was devoted to her many 
blind friends and loved by all whom she soe 
faithfully served. 


Harry Gilbert Higgott, of Brighton, aged 64. | 


A linotype operator for over 30 years, he was 


struck with blindness while at work on his. 


machine some 15 years ago. He fought gamely 


against his handicap, learned Braille and type-. 


writing, and took an active interest in the 


Brighton Civilian Blind Club, being for a time. 
a Warden of the Club and responsible for the: 


organisation of its entertainments. 


- 
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THE NEW EDUCATION ACT 


EADERS of THE NEw BEacon have been kept informed of the action taken by repre- 
sentatives of the Special Schools to amend Mr. Butler’s Education Bill as it went through 
the Houses of Parliament. Now that the shouting is over and the educational fate of our 
British children is settled for the time being, it is well to examine what effect the new Act 
will have on our Special Schools. 

Broadly speaking, we may say at once that the new Act will lift the Special Schools, 
as a part of the whole educational system, on to a higher plane. The dissatisfaction 
which produced the Act is due to the raising of democratic values. The whole concep- 
tion of elementary education is no longer to be tolerated; every child must have an equal chance. 
Moreover, the debates in the House of Commons gave opportunity for full discussion of the education 
| “of handicapped children, and, thanks to Mr. Messer and others, made that education a live subject in 
| parliamentary debate. 

Those responsible for Special Schools have not been able to get the Bill amended wholly as they 
desired. While the Special Schools Conference admits failure to refashion the Draft Bill precisely to 
its liking, it can claim some measure of success. The Minister was not willing to give a statutory 
basis to the Advisory Committee on Special Education, but he promised to establish it, and that 
promise was specific. To have secured the Advisory Committee is a gain of great importance, and we 
have no doubt at all that, if the Committee is constituted as it should be, it will prove its value to the 
Board’s satisfaction. 

| We hope that the Advisory Committee’s first task will be to give its views on the regulations 
which the Board is commissioned to draft, while they are still in draft form, as much will depend on these 
regulations. Those actively concerned with the administration of Special Schools, can promise, for 
their part, to give the Board, through the Advisory Committee, all the help that can be given to it in 
a particularly difficult task. 

It may here be remarked that the contact established at the Special Schools Conference between 
the National Special Schools Union, the National College of Teachers of the Deaf, the College of Teachers 
of the Blind, the National Institute for the Deaf and the National Institute for the Blind will be of 
lasting value., The Special Schools Conference is to have substantial existence as a permanent body, 
commissioned to consider any matters affecting handicapped children. As the Act works itself out 
in practice, questions of common interest will inevitably arise, and opportunities of acting effectively 
together will, we are sure, present themselves. 

The proposed amendments failed to secure a remedy for the defect to which Sir Beachcroft Towse 
called attention on behalf of all concerned with special children in a telling letter to The Times :— 

‘“* Despite all the efforts made by Mr. Messer and other members of the House of Commons to whom we are 
most grateful, the Minister has not seen his way to delete, or to make innocuous, a form of words in Clause 31 

‘so far as is practicable,’ which as a qualification of the duties of education authorities in respect of such children 

is in our view dangerous and objectionable... ”’ 

The last word spoken in the House of Commons on this question was that the Board of Education 
would again “‘ consider the matter.’’ But alas! the Minister did not have an amendment to move 
in the House of Lords. He saw that the phrase was objectionable but he did not find a way of 
removing it. The new law therefore contains a ready-made excuse for lethargic or reactionary Local 
Education Authorities to overlook a handicapped child who presents a particularly difficult problem. 
We hope that after the war there will be no lethargic or reactionary Authorities. But there have 
been in the past, and we continue to regret that all Mr. Butler’s ingenuity could not repair a visible 
leak before his ship was launched. _ We may hope, however, that vigilance on the part of those 
concerned with disabled children and the keenness of Directors and Secretaries of Education to 
administer the Act completely will prevent the wastage of young lives. 

In so far as the new Act presents new possibilities it is a challenge to our energy. Great developments _ 
are possible ; it is for us to achieve them. The period immediately following the war will be full of” 
material difficulties, but it will be our task, first, to overcome them so that the Special Schools may 
at least keep pace with the other schools, and secondly, to attain new conceptions of what special 
education can do, so that yet another and even better Education Act may eventually be placed on the 
statute-book. THE EpITor. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


ve BEACON 1) 


OF THE BLIND 


British Blind Win Prizes in U.S.A. Literary 
Competition.—The list of prizewinners in the 
Jewish Braille Review Literary Competition, 
1943, includes several blind people in the British 
Isles. The subjects set were a poem and an 
essay entitled ‘“‘ My Adjustment to Blindness,” 
and the adjudication was in the competent hands 
of the President of the Poetry Society of America, 
University Professors, a well-known novelist and 
other distinguished persons. The first prize 
in the poetry section was won by Miss Hardwick, 
Mears Ashby, Northants, for verses praised for 
their technical ability and quality of imagination, 
and the third prize in the same section by 
Miss Joyce (Dublin). In the prose section, 
Mr. Eyre (Rottingdean), whose work has 
occasionally appeared in THE NEw BEAcon, and 
Mr. A. D. Pollock (Aberdeen) tied for second 
prize, and other distinctions (honourable men- 
‘tion and favourable mention) were won by 
Mr. Vine (London), Mr. Stephenson (Cheshire), 
Miss Penn (Preston), Miss Whitehead (Edin- 
burgh), Mr. Swede (Lancashire), Mr. Taplin 
(Bristol) and Mr. Knowles (Bedford). 

Mr. Leopold Dubov, Editor of the Jewish 
Braille Review, is to be congratulated on the 
success of his Annual Literary Competitions, 
and the incentive they give to blind persons of 
literary ability on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Success of Montreal Blind Students.—Three 
former pupils of the School of the Montreal 
Association for the Blind have distinguished 
themselves at McGill University in Montreal. 

At the recent convocation Joyce Cole gradu- 
ated B.A. She only reached the age of 21 this 
June. 

Lloyd McClintock completed his law course 
and is now B.A., B.C.L. Mr. McClintock’s 
achievement is particularly praiseworthy as he 
has the additional handicap of having only one 
hand. 

James Swail has been awarded a Scholarship 
by the Science Faculty of the University in 
recognition of his outstanding ability. He has 
always taken a keen interest in scientific subjects. 


Famous Blind Musician Honoured.—The 
University of Manchester has conferred an 
honorary degree of Master of Arts on Mr. 
Edward Isaacs, Mus. B., the distinguished blind 
‘musician who is Director of the Manchester 
Tuesday Midday Concerts. In presenting Mr. 
Isaacs to the Vice-Chancellor, Professor T. W. 
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Manson spoke of his various activities, intro- 
ducing him as a fine musician, composer and 


performer, and concert director. He mentioned 
that Mr. Isaacs was “‘ discovered ”’ by Sir Charles 


Hallé while he was still a student at the Man-- 


chester Grammar School. He studied: at the 
Royal Manchester College of Music and was the 


first student at the College to appear in a Hallé ~ 


concert. After the last war he took a leading 
part in reviving the musical activities of Man- 
chester, and in 1922 founded the International 
Chamber Concerts which, for three years, 
brought the best String Quartets to Manchester. 
In 1923 he was appointed Director of the 
Tuesday Midday Concerts, which are now an 


‘ established institution in Manchester and an 


accepted model for musical bodies elsewhere. 
He is a well-known broadcaster, and was the 
first to play abroad and have his performance 
relayed home to this country. Professor 
Manson concluded by saying: “ Mr. Isaacs has 
been totally blind for twenty years, years which 
have seen some of his best work, years of 
magnificent triumph over a crushing handicap.” 

It is of interest to note that Dame Myra Hess, 
when she played two-piano works with Mr. 


Isaacs on the occasion of the thousandth 


Tuesday Midday Concert, said publicly that 
what Mr. Isaacs had done for\midday music 
in Manchester had helped her in her own decision 
to start the National Gallery Concerts in London. 

Great pleasure has been felt in Manchester 
that public recognition has been made to the 
very valuable work Mr. Isaacs has done. 


Honours Degree for Blinded Airman.—Flying 
Officer E. K. Kitson, of Chorley, Lancs, has 
been awarded a first-class honours degree in law 
at Cambridge. He went up to Corpus Christi 


College after being blinded in flying operations 


while minelaying in 1940. He learnt Braille 
at St. Dunstan’s and in 1942 took a First in 
Part I of the Economics Tripos. This year he 
qualified for an honours degree by securing a 
First in Part II of the Law Tripos. 


Blind Piano Solo Winner.— Blind from 
birth, Alice Robins, pupil of West of England 
School for the Blind, won pianoforte solo contest 
at the Paignton Music Festival. 


First in Children’s Trio.—Three little ied 
girls from the Irish Sisters of Charity’s Blind 
Asylum, Dublin, were first in the children’s trio 
test in the City’s Annual Musical Festival. 
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ardour increased her eye trouble. 
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A NOTABLE BLIND SCIENTIST 
DR. FLORENCE BUCHANAN 
. BY VG, LENG, Vide: 


tion in different walks of life but few 

of blind women. One such was Dr. 
Florenc€ Buchanan whose researches in phys- 
iological science attracted wide attention, 
both in this country and America. 


Her father, Sir George Buchanan, M.D., 
F.R.S., was a pioneer in the field of Public 
Health. It was said of him: ‘“‘ No single man 
had a more powerful influence both in placing 
and keeping Britain in the forefront of Sanitary 
Science.’’ As a young man he had been Medical 
‘Officer for St. Giles, one of the worst districts 
‘in London, where the overcrowding and in- 
sanitary conditions were appalling. His investi- 
gations into the causes of the various diseases 
and the remedial measures he undertook— 
especially his handling of the severe epidemic 
of cholera and his researches into the subject 
of vaccination in relation to smallpox, then a 
very prevalent disease—had attracted the 
attention of the Government, and he was per- 
suaded to devote himself entirely to Public 
Health. In 1879 he became Chief of the Medical 
‘Department of the Local Government Board 
(now developed into the important Ministry 
-of Health) and much of the efficiency of our 
Public Health system today is due to the 
scientific zeal and thoroughness which was 
‘the basis of his own work and that of his 
department. 


His daughter Florence (born in 1867) inherited 
his scientific mind though her interests lay in 
other directions. She studied at University Col- 
lege, doing research work under Professor Ray 
Lankester. In 1896, on the invitation of her 
father’s old friend, Sir John Sanderson, she went 
‘to Oxford to assist him in physiological research. 
‘Like her father, she had always been short- 
sighted, and no doubt the microscopic work 
which she pursued with such diligence and 
In rgor, 
‘the condition of her sight became very serious, 
and in the hope of arresting further damage, 
she was ordered to lie on her back for three 
“months. Unable to write during that time, she 

dictated a paper on “ The Electrical Response 
-of Muscle in different Kinds of Contraction.”’ 
Mainly in recognition of this piece of work, 
“the degree of Doctor of Science was conferred 


E have had many biographies oi 
\ ‘ / blind men who have achieved distinc- 


on her by London University. She was also 
elected a Fellow of University College. She 
delivered lectures in Oxford and was for many 
years a lecturer at the Royal Holloway College. 
Papers on the electrical response of muscle; 
on the frequency of heart beat in mammals, 
birds and reptiles, and on the significance of 
the pulse-rate in vertebrates, were published 
in this country and were reprinted by the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, U.S.A., 
while the American Association for Promotion 
of Scientific Research awarded her the Thousand 
Dollar Prize for the best Thesis written by a 
woman on a scientific subject, embodying new 
observations and new conclusions based on an 
independent laboratory research in biological, 
chemical, or physical science. 


The above particulars are gleaned from a 
privately printed book, “‘ The Buchanan Family”’ 
written, for the information of her grandchildren, 
by her sister Lady Adam Smith, who is the 
widow of Sir George Adam Smith, the late dis- 
tinguished Principal of Aberdeen University and 
the author of many well-known works on Old 
Testament Literature, Palestine, Jerusalem, etc. 
We have her permission to quote the following 
passages : 

“The specialised work done by my sister © 
Florence would have been remarkable if it had 
been accomplished by the best equipped research 
worker, but being done by a person almost 
totally blind, it was indeed an achievement. 


“She just knew the difference between light 
and darkness, and sunlight or artificial light of 
any kind was most painful to her, yet she always 
acted as if in possession of all her faculties. 
For many years she worked in a room that she 
could barely see.:Amidst its darkness she carried 
on her careful experiments. In this room at the 
University Museum she would allow nothing 
ever to be moved. She worked by feel and any 
stranger watching her sureness of touch and 
handling her material found it difficult to realise 
she could scarcely see. She would descend 
a ladder through the floor of a room to a sort 
of cellar where she had a special apparatus. 
It was a perilous proceeding, but she made no 
difficulty about it and when there would explain 
the device she had invented and made herself 
to register the electrical stimuli of the muscles, 
or to depict the beats of the heart. 
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‘“ She became well known to physiologists and 
was the first woman to be elected a member of 
the British Physiological Society. She took an 
active part in its work as long as she was able to 
attend meetings and was awarded many prizes 
for her contributions. 

“Among the undergraduates, men and 
women, she had many devoted friends, and some 
of these assisted her in her work in an unusual 
way by letting her take recordings of their 
heart-beats before and after exercise. I have 
known some young athletes who, after a race, 
would dash into her laboratory for this purpose. 
Her enthusiasm was contagious and through it 
many 
interest of scientific investigation. 

“Much as her friends admired her courage 
yet there was one direction in which they would 
thankfully have seen her less brave. Long after 
her sight had almost gone she continued to 
ride her bicycle, to the agitation and alarm 
of all who saw her. When a member of her 
family remonstrated with her she replied: 
‘Do not ask me to give up the one bit of adven- 
ture that is left in my life.’ During the last year 
or two she confined her rides to the very early 
morning when few people were about and to the 
quiet roads near the Museum, but those were the 
only concessions she would make. ‘ 

“ Her inability to write was overcome with 
the same indomitable spirit. She used a type- 
writer and a special size of paper and her letters 
were clear and beautifully expressed until quite 
near the end. 

“It was characteristic of Florence and in 
line with all her life that when she felt blindness 
coming upon her she would at once start to 
record the various phenomena of her trouble; 
by making diagrams and describing experiences 


POST-WAR HOMES 


disturbed by little traffic even in war-time. 
The large house in front of us badly 
needs a coat of paint and some of its wide 
windows. have been permanently blacked-out 
for reasons Of economy. At a casual glance 
it would not seem to be any different from scores 
of others all over London, yet a little wooden 
signboard informs us modestly that it is an 
“L.C.C. Rest Home,” and there flashes through 
my mind a phrase from my morning newspaper— 
“ The times are big with opportunity.”’ 
Someone has left the gate open—let us go in. 


| is a quiet street of a London suburb, 
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became aware of the fascination and: 


and effects, she hoped to be able to further the 
knowledge of that particular subject. In her 
case the trouble was caused by detachment 
of the retina, and she would describe the strange 
shapes and brilliant colours that she could see— 


so intense that they would keep her awake at. 


nights—and she hoped that by keen scientific 
interest in her own case she might lighten the 
trouble for others. It was in pursuance of this 
desire and of this lifelong scientific mind that 
she bequeathed her eyes to the cause of science. 

“During her last illness she frequently 
repeated the poem ‘ Mysterious Night,’ which 
had been greatly beloved by her father. 

“On March 13th, 1931, she passed from 
her darkness to the light. 

“Altogether she was one of the bravest 
souls that could well be imagined—fearless in 
thought and in expression of moral opinion as 
she was courageous in physical endurance, and 
to those who understood her she will remain an 
inspiration to the end of their days.” 

The poem mentioned is by BLanco WHITE 
(1775 /I841) and as it may not be widely known, 
it is here reprinted. 


MYSTERIOUS!|NIGHD 


Mysterious Night ! when our first parent knew 
Thee from vepori divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tvemble for this lovely frame. 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet neath a curtain of translucent dew 

Bathed in the vays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came 

And lo ! Creation widened in man’s view. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed. 
Within thy beams O Sun ! or who could find, 

Whilst flower and leaf and insect stood revealed 
That to such countless orbs thou madst us blind ! 
Why do we then shun Death with anvrious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 


FOR THE BLIND. 


The garden, somewhat neglected and overgrown. 


with the more robust members of the original 


herbaceous border, is nevertheless being enjoyed. 
to the full on this warm spring afternoon, 


for in the shade of a tree are sitting a mixed. 


group of women, elderly for the most part. Some. 


are knitting, one is turning the pages of a — | 
magazine, two or three more are planning in 
advance what they mean to do with their 


clothing coupons of the next issue. Two elderly 
men are rather dangerously demonstrating 
with their sticks how a row of runner beans. 
could be encouraged to run up the lattice-work_ 
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fence. It is quiet in the house, but here and 
there we find further signs of life. Two maids 
in the scullery are finishing the washing up of 
the dishes after the midday meal; in a room, 
announcing itself as the ‘‘ medical room,” 
a qualified nurse is bandaging a cut finger while 
the victim is explaining “ just how it happened.” 
In the office, the paid secretary is consulting 
the honorary superintendent about the clothing 
needs of a new resident. In one of the dormi- 
tories the smooth row of blue quilts covering 
the flat empty beds is broken by more uneven 
contours, where two of the ladies are taking 
their afternoon nap in bed. Others are enjoying 
the same thing in the easy chairs of what is 
known officially as Room No. 8, but is always 
called “the little sitting-room.’’ As we step 
softly out of the room we hear from across the 
passage the tinkle of cups and saucers. Someone 


Again we take a walk through the London 
streets and stop before a large Georgian house 
which at one time must have meant ‘‘ home” 
for a well-to-do London family. Its bare, cur- 
tainless windows reveal a further bareness with- 
in, which serves only to reflect the war-scarred 
street outside. . The front garden is now com- 
pletely derelict, the only tidy feature being the 
familiar cream and chocolate board of the 
Londoners’ Meals Service. Within there is 
the usual noise and bustle of any London 
restaurant between “‘ twelve and two.’’ Three 
or four rooms are in use as dining rooms, but 
as all the interconnecting doors have been 
removed, there is a comradely sort of atmo- 
sphere among the diners, as though it were a 
kind of makeshift overflow meeting. 


While everyone is busy serving or eating, 
we slip up a wide oak staircase and find our- 
selves in a completely empty room, large and 
lofty, with a wide bay window overlooking 
a back garden as neglected as the front, but 
now lovely with the fresh green of early summer. 
Spreading my newspaper on the dusty window 
seat, I sit down and begin to dream. The war 
is over and the A.R.P. uniforms of so many of 
the diners downstairs are gone, too. But some 
of the British Restaurants remain, and this 
one among them, so that the muffled sound of 
plates and saucers, knives and forks, still floats 
up from below, without breaking my dream. 
But the room is now nicely furnished, simple and 
comfortable. I am still sitting on the window 
seat, but there is a friend with me now. She is 
blind and the furniture in the room is hers. She 
has arranged it for her own comfort and takes a 
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—we wonder whose turn it is—is already laying 
the tables for tea. 


“L.C.C. Rest Home ”’ says the little wooden 
plate on the gate. How simple it would be, 
when the war is over, to add the words “ for 
the blind.”” There are many such Rest Homes 
in London, small and homely. We could fill 
them all. Their present residents come from the 
shattered targets of Nazi bombs; their future 
ones would come from many a dark basement 
or comfortless back room, or from the general 
and infirm wards of hospitals and institutions, 
where at present they exist in conditions at 
best unsuitable for blind folk and at worst 
intolerable in a brave new world. The child is 
the father of the man. The Rest Home is a war- 
time child—would it not make a good father to 
the post-war “‘ Rest Home for the Blind” ? 


pride in its clean and cosy’ appearance. She is 
telling me something about “ flatlets for the 
blind’ and there is another blind girl, a friend 
of hers, sitting in the room, who interrupts 
from time to time to add details my friend has 
forgotten, and to tell me I must come in and see 
her flatlet, too. They tell me it is time to go 
down to lunch and I go down with them. There 
are only two rooms in use as a canteen now, 
and the doors have been put back again. My 
friends are evidently expected, for two places 
have been reserved at one of the tables and the 
blind people find their way easily to their accus- 
tomed seats. They pay the same moderate 
charge for their meal as do the public, but one 
of the helpers has unobtrusively done what is 
necessary in cutting up the food. “ We can 
take our tea or coffee in the common room 
afterwards,” said my friend, “it’s quieter in 
there, as it’s not open to the public. We shall 
have it to ourselves, as the other four residents 
are luckier than we, and are at work all 
day and get their main meals out.” “‘ How do 
you manage on Sundays?”’ I asked. “‘Is the 
restaurant open then?” I was told that the 
cash-and-carry service is still continued and 
that the blind residents, when they require a 
Sunday meal, buy a second lunch on the 
Saturday, and either warm it up on their own 
gas rings, or choose one that can be eaten cold. 
I heard, too, how a few voluntary workers came 
in regularly and did mending and darning for 
them, and sometimes read aloud for an hour 
or so, but ‘apparently there was no other organ- 
ised entertainment or social activity—it was a 
home, not a club, and a home with a small “ h,”’ 
and the residents, or tenants as they preferred 
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to call themselves, could if they wished, lead 
a perfectly separate and independent life. I felt 
myself beginning to wake up, and yet I had not 
learned nearly all I wanted to know. “ Any 
complaints ? ’’ I said quickly. “ Oh, yes,’’ they 
answered almost together, “it wouldn’t seem 
natural, somehow, not to have something to 
grumble about. This is still run by the County 
Council, and now that the Government handicap 
pension does away with the inequalities and 
injustices of the domiciliary...’ The very 
familiarity of the words awakened me before the 
sentence was finished. 

The child is the father of the man. The 
Londoners’ Meals Service is a war-time child. 
Must it die before it gives birth to something 
which will endure long enough to develop to 
man’s estate ? 


hf Oe Nae L 
PUBLICATIONS 


Dogs against Darkness 


A story is told of how Theresa von Paradis, 
the talented Viennese lady, having temporarily 
recovered her sight after treatment by Dr. 
Mesmer, expressed the opinion that dogs were 
“more agreeable-looking ’’ than men. A study 
of the pictures of dogs in Dogs against Darkness, 
by Dickson Hartwell (Rich & Cowan, 37, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1, price 16s.) inclines 
one to the same opinion. For no human subject 
could form half so attractive a frontispiece to 
the book as Buddy Fortunate Fields, pioneer 
of all Seeing-Eye dogs; alert, intelligent, 
thoughtful and wonderfully kind. 

A full-size book devoted to the story of the 
Guide-Dog Movement is an ambitious under- 
taking in the days of paper shortage, but the 
writer holds our attention to the end in his 
lively narrative. The story of the working dog 
in close partnership with man of course dates 
back for hundreds of years, and even in the 
Middle Ages the fortresses of Mont St. Michel 
and St. Malo had their dog corps. Modern 
methods of training police-dogs go back about 
50 years, and hailed from Germatiy. Before 
the last war there were already 400 German 
police-stations with specially trained dogs, 
and as many as 700 dogs were at one time 
attached to the German police-force. Mrs. 
Eustis, founder of the Seeing-Eye Movement, 
made her home in Switzerland, and was im- 
pressed with the qualities that marked her Ger- 
man sheep-dog, Hans; qualities of intelligence, 
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sagacity and fidelity. She decided to become 
a breeder of such working dogs, and in 1926 was. 
asked to supply trained police-dogs for the 
Canton de Vaud. Later, she was requested to 
build up a corps of messenger-dogs, to work 
in connection with communications in the Swiss 
Army, and one of the most interesting chapters 
in Dogs against Darkness deals with this part 
of her work, and with the feats of the wonderful 
trailing dog, Wigger. 

About this time, the attention of Mrs. Eustis’s 
husband was drawn to a German Government 
School at Potsdam for the training of dogs to 
act as guides to war-blinded men. He visited 
it, and was so impressed that he sent for Mrs. 
Eustis to join him. She in her turn was carried 
away by the possibilities of this new partnership 
between man and beast, and wrote an article 
in the well-known American Saturday Evening 
Post, describing the German experiment. And 
in Nashville, Tennessee, a young blind man, 
going home from work with his guide, was. 
stopped by a newsboy who ran over the road 
with, “‘ Hey, Mister, buy a Post ? there’s a story ~ 
in it you ought to read.’’ So the first guide-dog 
owner was found. Morris Frank, the blind man, 


-wrote to Mrs. Eustis, and on her return to the 


States was invited, over the telephone, to come 
to Switzerland to learn to use a Guide Dog. 


Frank Morris and the Buddy of the frontis- 
piece proved an excellent combination, and after 
five weeks in Switzerland Morris returned to 
his home in America, accompanied by Buddy. 
The two broke their journey in Paris to visit 
Napoleon’s tomb, and on arrival in New York 
plunged into traffic which at that time was un- 
controlled by any system of traffic lights, 
and presented many traps for the unwary. 
Buddy showed herself equal to the demands 
made upon her, and the two travelled to many 
parts of the States, till at last Morris felt so 
assured of success that he could ask Mrs. Eustis 
to start work in America. Meanwhile, she had 
founded “ L’oeil qui voit ’”’ in Switzerland, with 
the two-fold object of providing the first dogs —- 
for countries interested in the service, and 
training the first instructors who would, she 
hoped, each in time form their own centres in 
the countries to which they belonged. The 
recruitment of suitable instructors proved 
extremely difficult, and of scores of people tried 
out, only three were completely successful. 


In America, Mrs. Eustis opened a training | 
centre near Morristown, New Jersey, and much 
of the book is devoted to the story of the uphill 
struggle of the founders to raise the money 
required for the venture. They were not willing 
to take advantage of the fact that “‘ The Seeing- 
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Eye ci reine dangerously easy material 
for publicity of the sob-stuff variety, and were 
determined to build up a thoroughly sound 
organisation before putting their case to the 
public, so that those who contributed might be 
certain that they were supporting something 
of real and lasting value. Having built up a 
trustworthy organisation, however, they did not 
find great difficulty in securing the interest of 
people like Alexander Woolcott, Booth Tarking- 


| ton and Dorothy Parker, and by degrees local 


organisations were set up in many parts of the 
States, so that to-day there are 15,000 annual 
subscribers. 

An Appendix to the book deals with the 


_ Guide-Dog Movement in England, a movement 


which, while it is on a smaller scale than that 
in America, is said to be “animated by the 
same serious purpose,’ and having the same 
essentially scientific outlook. It-is fortunate in 
having at its training school in Leamington, 
Captain Liakhoff, one of the few instructors 


_ who proved really successful in the Swiss School, 


and in spite of the many difficulties he is able 
to claim that the movement is securely estab- 
lished, “‘ that we are growing still stronger, and 
that the Guide-Dog owners themselves are the 
chief force in making us strong.’’ The Foreword 
to Dogs against Darkness is contributed by Sir 


Tan Fraser, who was one of the earliest visitors 


to the Swiss School and also to the school at 
Potsdam. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Ophthalmological Research and Voluntary Effort. 


S1r,—In your annotation (THE NEw BEAcon, 
June 15th, 1944) of my article (British Medical 
Journal, May 2oth, 1944) on “ Planning for 
Basic Research in Ophthalmology,’ you state 
that I hardly do justice to the part that volun- 


_ tary funds are playing in this great enterprise. 


May I state that the article which you anno- 
tate appeared in a journal which is read mainly 
by medical men and women. 

Such readers know only too well how great 
a proportion of the burden of medical work, in 
general, is borne by voluntary effort. 

_ There is nothing new in this aspect of medical 
development. 

The decision, however, of the Local Authori- 
ties’ Associations to recommend the provision 


* of substantial financial assistance for the develop- 


ment of Research in Ophthalmology is a new 


_ departure, and one which was well worth while 
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bringing to the notice of medical men and to 
the researchers of the future. 

The Minimum National Scheme for Research 
in Ophthalmology, drafted by the Prevention of 
Blindness Committee of the National Institute 
for the Blind and adopted by the County Councils 
Association and the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, is, as its title implies, only a 
minimum scheme, and, may I say, only an 
encouragement for the development of such 
Prevention of Blindness activities as are based 
on sound foundations. 

The National Institute for the Blind has made 
a generous contribution to the Research Pro- 
fessorship in Ophthalmology at the Royal 
College of Surgeons and the Royal Eye Hospital, 
London. In fact it has made it possible for the 
work to be proceeded with at once, on a limited 
scale. Much more, however, will be asked of 
voluntary effort throughout the country. 

The part which voluntary effort is asked to 
take in the development of Prevention of 
Blindness through Research in Ophthalmology, 
is of sufficient magnitude to warrant a special 
Department of Prevention of Blindness within 
the National Institute for the Blind, devoted 
entirely to Prevention of Blindness activities. 

The University at Oxford has appealed for 
£250,000. An Institute of Ophthalmology in 
London will require not less than this amount, 
and a similar sum will no doubt be visualised for 
each of the Centres at Leeds and Manchester, 
when their plans are made known. 

The eventual requirements of these four 
Centres of Research and Teaching in Ophthal- 
mology will be approximately £2,000,000, with 
the addition of another £250,000, if, and when, . 
a second Institute of Ophthalmology is founded 
in London. 

That the whole of this amount will be available 
from local authorities is unlikely. Their con- 
tribution will, undoubtedly, be a considerable 
help towards maintenance, but the scope of 
the voluntary effort required in support of 
Prevention of Blindness, particularly in regard 
to capital expenditure, will require considerable 
and efficient organisation, and I know of no 
National Charity better fitted to undertake this 
work than the National Institute for the Blind. 
I trust that your annotation will continue to 
stress, on every opportunity, the great need for 
practical sympathy in Prevention of Blindness, 
from voluntary sources. 


Yours, etc., 
C. G. Kay SHARP, 


Chairman, Prevention of Blind- 
ness Committee, N.I.B. 
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To the Editor. 
In a Social Club. 


S1R,—Reading THE NEw BEACON, I was parti- 
cularly interested, as a sighted helper among the 
blind for over forty years, to note what was said 
about the New Zealand Blind Club and enter- 
tainment. ‘‘ We have found that the thing the 
members like least is too much entertainment... 
we haven't done all the talking we want to do.”’ 
In our private social Club for the Blind in the 
City of Nottingham, of which I happen to be 
chairman, we have found again and again that at 
our weekly meetings nothing is so much valued 
as the opportunity for talk. Members of some 
swell clubs in London which I know would die 
of fright if they had to face the noise we can 
make when all our tongues get going. We are 
a mixed company, and some brave souls are 
both blind and very deaf, so we get used to 
raised voices. 


. Perhaps I ought to say that most excellent 
concerts are provided at the Blind Institution, 
and, of course, our members can attend them. 
Our membership of about fifty largely consists 
of elderly blind people who do not work at the 
Institution or elsewhere. The Club was begun 
in the simplest way in the home of the hon. 
secretaries, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Blatherwick, 
and its development has been remarkable. It 
is supported by the small weekly contributions 
of the members, who also make it possible for 
tea to be provided each week. The Friends, 
long actively associated with the blind, kindly 
let us use the rooms at their adult school. One 
day recently, to our delight, Winifred Duchess of 
Portland paid us a surprise visit, following upon 
a visit from the Lord Mayor of Nottingham. 
When she heard about the reading class con- 
ducted each week by our president, Mrs. 
Houghton, the Duchess at once offered to pro- 
vide the Club with a ‘“‘ Talking Book ”’ machine. 

The New Zealand article mentioned ‘the 
religious crank.’’ How heartily we agree with 
the writer. Our little Club has the services of a 
chaplain, a young vicar who once a month has 
introduced, with general approval, a very brief 
service, consisting of hymn, Scripture, and 
prayer. I do so love to hear the blind singing 
favourite hymns of which they know every word 
by heart. Several times we have gone as a Club 
to special church services. There has never 
been the slightest suggestion of religious contro- 
versy. We have had socials and garden parties ; 
on one wet day we saw most of our members, 
even old and unemployable ones, playing musical 
chairs! As a general rule, they do not go in for 
card playing ; they prefer dominoes all the time. 
Lately quite a number have been enjoying par- 
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lour skittles, and are wonderfully clever in that | 
game. But above all they love to talk about the 
events of the week, about their domestic prob- — 
lems, and all the subjects of special interest to 
the blind, and a few kindly but not too obtrusive 
sighted friends come in to have a chat and a 
laugh, and to help with the tea. We have had 
visits from representatives of clubs in other cities. 
Now what we are hoping for in Nottingham in 
days of peace is some sort of hostel for the 
elderly blind folk who now live alone. _I could 
describe some grand cases of courage and pati- 


ence,—but what is there that readers-of THE 


NEw Beacon do not know about that? 
Your, etc., 


HAROLD MURRAY. 
Nottingham. 


PERSONALIA 


In our note last month on the resignation of 
Mr. G. Hoime, M.Sc., from the Secretaryship 
of Fellowship House, the Holiday Home for 
the Deaf-Blind at Hoylake, we stated that 
Mr. Holme was concentrating at present on 
training Braille pupils ‘for the National 
Library.’ This should have read ‘for the 
National Institute’s Students’ Library.’”’ The 
Braille work is of great interest to Mr. Holme, 
and keeps him in touch with the N.I.B. 


* * * 


The Hon. Officers and Committee of the 
Jewish Blind Society last month made a pre- 
sentation to Mr. and Mrs. HERBERT M. Harris, 
to mark the 25th anniversary of Mr. Harris’s 
secretaryship. Mr. Alphonse D. Joseph, a 
Vice-President was in the Chair, and Mr. 
Edward A. Joseph, another Vice-President, 
made the presentation, and praised the excellent 
team work of Mr. and Mrs. Harris. 


REVIEWS 
REPOR FS 


Barclay Workshops for Blind Women.—The 
38th Annual Report speaks of a difficult year, 
owing to farther call-up of many of the seeing 
staff. Sales again show remarkable increases, 
the sale of knitted goods, which last year reached 
a peak figure of £20,550, this year having far 
exceeded this peak by reaching a total of £29,200. 
The sale of woven goods has considerably im- 
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proved. A special appeal for funds by the 
Chairman brought in over £400, largely in small 
donations. The Committee has decided, for 
reasons of economy, to close down the showroom 
of the London Association in Kensington. 

St. John’s Guild for the Blind.—The Guild’s 
21st Report chronicles with great regret the 
loss of its Warden and Chairman, the Rev. 
C. W. Hutchinson, now chaplain of Istambul, 
and welcomes in his place the Rev. G. Naylor 
of Wimbledon, who, as chaplain of the Wimble- 
don Branch, already knows something of the 
Guild’s work at first hand. Among several items 
of interest in the year’s work is news that in 
spite of bombing the Library in Norfolk was 
not seriously damaged, and the Librarian was 
mercifully unhurt ; that two members of the 
Ealing Branch, one of go and the other of 80, 
were confirmed ; that a house has been seen in 
Worthing which may be suitable for the new 
after-the-war Home. St. Raphael’s Home, St. 
Albans, had its Garden Fete, opened by Mrs. 
Temple, last July; the Archbishop’s “ oldest 
friend,’ who nursed him when a baby is a 
resident of the Home. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 


Dances: send: 
19140 Berlin, I. All of my life, Song Fox- 

Trot fe a « ne ir O: .G 
tg14t Butler, R., and Gay, N. We don't 

know where we're going, Song Fox- 

Trot Oo 6 
19142 Raye, D., and “Paul, (im Star Eyes. 

Song Fox-Trot fe o 6 


19143 Robison, C. The old grey ‘mare is 
back where she used to be, el 
Fox-Trot .. , Om 6 


BRAILLE BOOKS» 


Blind residents in the British Empire are charged 
one-third of the quoted (cost) price. 


Biography: 

18675-80 King George V, by John Gore. 6 vols. 
7s. 6d. per vol. F446. 

Fiction : 


18446- 9 The Balcony, by Dorothy Cameron Disney, 
4 vols. 5s. 9d. per vol. F226. 
The Sea Without a Haven, by D. K. 


18639-41 
Broster. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. per vol. F219. 
Maps. 
19214 Map of South Russian Front with Key. 
Pamphlet. No cover. id. net. E4. 
19215 Map of Invasion Area with Key. Pamphlet. 
No. cover. Id. net. Eq. 
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Forthcoming Pandas. 
No. 86. The Man Who Could not Shudder, by J. Dick- 
son Carr. In 3 vols. Is. 6d. net the set. 

The mystery of a murder in the strangest sur- 
roundings—the disturbances in a beautiful, faintly 
sinister Essex mansion supposed to be haunted— 
told by a master of suspense and atmosphere and 
unravelled by the ingenious Dr. Fell. 

No. 87. Britain’s Brains Trust, by Howard Thomas. 
in 4 vols. 2s. od. net the set. 

The history of the most famous Broadcast feature, 
how it began, how it inspired a new national method 
of discussion, how it affected the people who took 
part, and how it became talked of everywhere, 
related by its originator. 


MOON BOOKS. 
The Family, by Nina Federova. 
(Limited edition). 
Note To CustomMEers.—The Moon Works will be 
closed from 21st August to 2nd September inclusive. 


46097-4702 6 vols. 


_Customers are therefore asked to send in their orders 


as early as possible if delivery is required before this 
period. 
NEW APPARATUS. 


Special 
Gat: Article List Price to 
No. Price B.I. in 
Be. 
9427 Paper Brake Typewriter 
Backing Sheets in sets 
@i\ 6) 2s. 25. 70d. Is. od. 


The price of the undermentioned article is increased 
as from 16th June :— 


Special 
Cat. Article List Price to 
No. Price B.I.1in 

B.E 
9194 Venetian Writing Frame 45°. 3c. 2s. 3d. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
. and 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 

5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS. 


Fiction: Vols. 
Aldrich, Bess Streeter. Lieutenant’s Lady .. 
Bromfield, Louis. Until the Day Break 
Cole, Sophie. Lilac Time in Westminster 
Du Maurier, Daphne. Hungry Hill . 
Hepple, Anne. North Wind Blows 
Lorac, E. C. R. Death Came Softly .. 
Morrison, Emmeline. Nobody’s House 
Mottram, R. H. Corbells at War .. 
Oppenheim, E. P. Lion and the Lamb 
Pedler, Margaret. Bitter Heritage 
Priestley, J. B. Daylight on Saturday 
Prokosch, T. Conspirators . e. 
Raymond, Ernest. Corporal of ‘the Guard ve 
Riley, W. Valley of Baca 
Robins, Denise. Escape to Love 
Rose, F. Horace. Kruger’s Wagon 
Royde-Smith, Naomi. Mildensee 
‘“Sapper.’’ Shorty Bill 
Silone, Ignazio. Seed Beneath ‘the Snow 
Swan, Annie S. Between the Tides .. 

‘* Taffrail.’’ Chenies 
Tennant, Kylie. Ride on Stranger 
Wentworth, Patricia. Chinese Shawl 


Miscellaneous: 
Brogan, D. W. English People 
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Vols. 
{tCarey, Walter: -ABC of the Christian Religion I 
{Carmichael, Amy. Windows .. 3 
Christensen, Synnove. Norway is My Country 3 
Combined Operations, 1940-1942 ; A 3 
Confucius. Living Thoughts of Confucius 3 
*Cook, Stanley. Rebirth of Christianity 5 
*Davies, D. R. Down Peacock’s Feathers 3 
De la Mare, Walter (editor). Eighteen-eighties: 
Essays by the Fellows of the aes Society 
of Literature 5 
Fen, Ake. Nazis in Norway : 3 
+Garrigou-Legrange, Pére. Three Ways of the 
Spiritual Life .. 2 
tGuardini, Romano. Sacred Signs ie ae t 
Haskell, A. L. Australians or ad: 2 
Horth, Lillie C. and Arthur B. tor things for 
the Housewife to do .. Ms ath er 2 
*Livingstone, Sir Richard. Education for a 
World Adrift .. 2 


Machiavelli, N. Living Thoughts of Machiavelli 2 
Manning, Bernard L. Hymns of W ies and 


Wa ttsr nx a6. 


Moorehead, Alan. ‘End i in Africa : 
Nevins, Allan, and Commager, Henry Steele. 
America: The Story of a free people an 9 
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Vols. 
Orr, Sir John B. Fighting for What ?.. oe 2 0 
Lest We Regret ne oP o@ 


Reed, Douglas. 
Sykes, Sir Frederick, From Many nee 
Uttley, Alison. 
Wadey, H. J. Bee Craftsman. a a 
Willcocks, M. P. Bunyan Calling 


Zweig, Stefan. Brazil, Land of the Future .. 5 
Juvenile: 

Pye, Virginia. Snow Bird ‘9 Fe e» 3 
Grade I: 

Young, F. E. Mills. Dreamlight ny ae 6 
Esperanto: 

Shakespeare, William. Dek-dua Nokto ay y% 


* Presented by the Guild of Church Braillists. 
+ Presented by the Guild of St. Cecilia. 


tGift. 


ALBERT HALL BOX. 


Owing to the temporary discontinuance of Promenade 


Concerts, the National Institute’s box at the Royal 
Albert Hall will not be available until further notice. 

Ticket-holders should retain their tickets pending 
further arrangem ents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


SIGHTED FEMALE HOME TEACHER for town 
area. State age and experience. Salary according to 
qualifications.—Apply Secretary, South Beds Blind 
Society, Williamson Street, Luton. 


HOME TEACHER, female, sighted, certificated, 
required ; commencing salary {180 (exclusive of war 
bonus), rising to £240 per annum. Applications, 


stating age and experience, should be addressed to the 
undersigned : — 
A. C. VV.’ Thomas, 
Superintendent and Secretary, 
Royal Midland Institution for the Blind, 
Chaucer Street, Nottingham. 


BLIND WELFARE. Those desirous of securing paid 
appointments in this field of social service, and who 
wish to obtain the Diploma of the College of Teachers, 
are invited to apply for details of a scheme designed to 
assist students to prepare for the appropriate Examina- 
tion. H.N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution 
for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 
17. (Enclose 2$d. stamp.) 


CITY OF LEEDS 
BLIND WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Vacancy for Certificated Home Teacher 
Applications are invited for this vacancy. The appoint- 
_ ment is subject to the Local Government Superannua- 
tion Act, 1937, and the successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination. The salary 
scale is £180 to £200 together with cost of living bonus, 
at present 25 per cent. of salary up toa maximum of £50. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, and accompanied by copies of not more than 
three testimonials, should be forwarded to the under- 
signed not later than 31st July. 

Canvassing in any form, either directly or fib gare 
will be a disqualification, 
Education Offices, 

Leeds, 1. 


GEORGE GUEST, 
Executive Officer. 


Is. 6d. A LINE 


(MINIMUM 58.) 


THE CLEVELAND AND SOUTH DURHAM INSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE BLIND, MIDDLESBROUGH, require 
a certificated Home Visitor/Teacher for services in 
an area of the North Riding of Yorkshire and on the 
payroll of the North Riding Authority. Salary {£3 
weekly rising to £4 weekly, previous service in similar 
position taken into account, plus war bonus and 
expenses. 

Apply in the first instance to the Secretary-Superin- 
tendent of the Institute. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF READING. 
BLIND PERSONS ACT, 1920. 


Appointment of Home Teachers and Supervisors. 


Applications are invited for the posts (two) of female 
(sighted) Home Teachers and Visitors of blind persons 
and supervisors of the blind home workers in Reading, 
at salaries at the rate of £183 per annum, rising, 
subject to satisfactory service, by annual increments 
of £13 to £209 per annum (the maximum salary of the 
posts), together with a cost of living bonus at present 
at the rate of 15s. 6d. per week. 

Applicants must have some knowledge of handicrafts 
suitable for blind persons, of home workers’ trades, 
and of Braille, as well as an ability to teach. The 
appointments will be made subject to termination by 
one month’s notice on either side, and to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidates will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Every application must be in the candidate’s own 
handwriting, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
and date when services would be available, and must 
be accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, and be delivered to me, endorsed ‘‘ Home 
Teacher and Supervisor,” not later than Tuesday, 
Ist August, 1944. 
Town Hall, Reading. 


15th July, 1944. 


C. S. JOHNSON, 
Town Clerk. 


Printed by Smitns’ Priating Co. (London and St. Albans, Ltd.), Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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TOWARDS FULL EMPLOYMENT 
| I—The ‘‘ Cinderella ” Trades 


By JOHN F. WILSON 


in the sense that they were intended to provide the blind, through their own labours, with 
an alternative to an undiscriminating and deliberately vicious Poor Law. It was typical 
also of the period which revolted against using young paupers as cheap factory labour that 
these early pioneers adopted for the blind trades which could be acquired only after a long period of 
training analogous to the seeing craftsman’s apprenticeship. What is surprising, on the traditional 
view that workshops resulted from unrelated local voluntary efforts, is that all the workshops adopted 


| W ORKSHOPS for the Blind were a characteristic product of early rgth century philanthropy 


_the same crafts. Why were trades such as basketry and mat-making universally chosen? And are 


the reasons which prompted their choice still valid ? 
Early reports evidence a considerable interchange of information between the founders of the 


_ first British Institutions for the Blind. For example, the Institutions at Bristol (1793), Edinburgh 


(1793), Southwark (1799) and Norwich (1805) were all formed on the experience of the School founded - 
at Liverpool in 1791, and adopted the same trades with but slight local modifications. That this 


- imitation was deliberate may be gathered from a passage in the Liverpool School’s Report for 1811 :— 


'. “ The Committee embraced every opportunity of conveying information to the managers of those: 


. Institutions, and they take this method of expressing their readiness to co-operate with them in any 


+) 


way. 
On the other hand, the similarity between the trades practised at Liverpool and those taught in 
Paris at L’ Institution Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles is striking. Between 1791 and 1800 the following 


_ trades were introduced at Liverpool: basketry, mat and carpet making, weaving, chair-seating, list 


work, whip-plaiting, spinning and twine making. Without exception, all these trades were taught in. 


Paris during the same period. I can find no acknowledgment of French origin in the early Reports 


of the Liverpool School, but this may be due to a shrewd belief on the part of the managers thata French 
model would at that time hardly commend itself to British subscribers. It is significant that the 


| Liverpool School adopted the Valentin Hatiy reading method. Further evidence of association may be 


deduced from the Rev. Lund’s statement that-Edward Rushton, the romantic founder of the Liverpool 


School, was an-ardent admirer of the French and suffered persecution on this account during the. 


French war. - sae 
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It seems “fair to conclude that the reasons 
which justified the selection of these early work- 
shop trades derived not from the prevailing 
conditions of English economic life, but from 
those of pre-Revolution France. 


Valentin Haiiy, founder of the Paris School, 
was advised by some of the best contemporary 
thinkers of France. His work became something 
of a “‘craze’’ amongst the intelligentsia of the 
Paris Scientific Association, just as an earlier 
generation of French encyclopedists had been 
diverted by Diderot’s philosophical musings 
about the mental state of the blind. We may 


therefore assume that Haitiy’s choice of trades 


was based on sound economic considerations. 


The most detailed description of these trades 
is contained in Dr. Guillé’s essay written be- 
* tween 1800 and 1819. In Part III, Chap. ro, 
he writes : ‘‘ We profited from the experience of 
our predecessors and from our own observations 
in choosing trades which are fit for the blind. 
There is a great number which they might 
follow, but which for one reason or another 
would not be profitable. For this reason we 
preferred only those which could be practised 
with ease and profit.” Valentin Haiiy’s early 
works, particularly his Essay to the King of 
France in 1786, describe his own policy of 
selection in general terms. It is evident that he 
was concerned to teach his pupils trades which 
they could follow profitably in their own home 
districts in normal competition with their seeing 
neighbours. For example, he taught twine 
making and netting to pupils from the Normandy 
and Brittany coasts, and mat-making or chair- 
caning to those from the more _ prosperous 
interior towns. In this connection it is in- 
teresting that he appears to have taught 
basketry only to those pupils who came from 
areas where Osiers could be grown, and that his 
school ceased to teach this trade in about the 
year 1800 on account of the high cost of equip- 
ment and the comparatively low output of 
blind basket-makers. 


Like the Paris Institution, the Liverpool 
establishment began not as a local trading 
organisation, but as a school with national 
scope, teaching trades which its pupils later 
practised as master men in their own home 
districts. Valentin Haiiy’s policy of relating 
training to local markets was therefore generally 
applicable. It is questionable whether trades 
such as basketry, mat-making, weaving and the 
like were equally appropriate to a country in 
which peasant craftsmen were already beginning 
to feel the shock of industrial revolution. The 
Liverpool managers indeed appear to have 
adopted the French trades without that study 
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of markets which justified Hatiy’s selection of — 
them. | ; | - 
However this may be, Liverpool pupils seem — 
for the most part to have earned tolerable — 


wages during these early years of the industrial 
revolution. 
returned to their friends and nearly if not 
entirely maintained themselves.’’ 


John Lettson (180r) writes: “They — 
The School — 


itself sold £17,500 worth of goods between 1791 


and r8ro, having at that later date accumulated 


unsold goods worth only £859. : 
The economic position of the many Work- 


shops which followed in quick succession during | 
the next 50 years was less satisfactory. Reports _ 


constantly complain of unsold stock and appeal — 


to the charitable to buy. These Workshops, 
though they adopted the Liverpool trades, 
differed from the earlier model in the sense that 
they employed their blind journeymen residen- 


tially rather than send them out as trained 


craftsmen working on their own account. Thus, 
by a somewhat haphazard process of imitation, 


the trades which Haiiy had selected as appro- — 


priate to a few peasant craftsmen had now 
become the staple industries of comparatively 
large Institutions trading in an urban and 
rapidly mechanising community. | 

A few trades early succumbed to machine 
competition. Whip-plaiting, Liverpool’s most 
prosperous trade in 1791, was killed by the 
spindle-plaiting machine about 1815. In the 
1840's, the stocking machine deprived York 
and Exeter of a paying industry, and the power 
loom destroyed profits from hand-made nets. 

In their place new trades were introduced, 
usually adaptations of traditional industries ; 
for example, stay-lace manufacturing (Bristol, 
1793), hair-plaiting (York, 1842), and, most 


curious of all, hair friction gloves “‘ for the cure ~ 


of rheumatism ’’ at Newcastle in 1839. 


These trades enjoyed at best but temporary 
success, and the second half of the 19th century 


was a time of acute difficulty for the Workshops. _ | 
In 1871 Turner and Harris wrote: ‘‘ In most — 
instances there was a large surplus stock. In ~ 


cases where the stock was wholly disposed of, 
our observations lead us to think that the sales 
have been secured by selling at a loss.’’ Mr. 
Henry J. Wilson reported that in the ’eighties 
and ‘nineties some Workshops actually burned 
surplus stocks of baskets. 


Mr. Hanks Levy, the energetic Director of the 
Association for Promoting the General Welfare 
of the Blind, urged mechanisation, but though 
his appeal was repeated by speakers at Inter- 
national Conferences from 1902 to IgII, no 
effective action was taken. 


These conditions, however, led to the intro- 
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duction of a few new trades during this period, 
_ significant because they were later widely 
adopted. Brush-making, first started by the 
Association for Promoting the General Welfare 
_ of the Blind in 1857, was adopted by eleven 
_ Workshops during the next ten years. Mattress 
making was begun at the Greenwich Workshops 
in 1891, though considered at the time to be 
_ unhealthy. Machine knitting was started in 
_ 1902 by the Eyes to the Blind Society in response 
_to a need for a more remunerative trade for 
women. Boot and shoe repairing, an innova- 
tion from Denmark, was introduced at Birming- 
ham in 1903. Particularly interesting, in so 
far as it represented the application of modern 
production methods, was the adoption of 
furniture making at Glasgow in the first years 
of this century. Its introduction at Man- 
chester in I929 has proved a _ considerable 
success. 
| The last ten years have seen the introduction 
_ of soap-making at Tottenham Court Road, 
| cardboard box making at Leicester, artificial 
» emblems at Swansea, and at the London 
Association for the Blind, knitting needle manu- 
facture and acetate injection moulding. Their 
significance lies in the fact that they are the 
| first concerted attempts to break away from 
_ the old traditional crafts in favour of new ones 
selected after intensive research on a national 
' scale. Their success cannot yet be judged, but 
| the application of this method of selection may 
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| A Change in Title-—The National Institute’s 
| School of Massage, 204-6, Great Portland Street, 
_ London, W.1, will henceforth be known as the 
| National Institute for the Blind School of 
' Physiotherapy—a. more comprehensive title 
' which covers the courses of Massage, Medical 

Gymnastics, Swedish Remedial Exercises and 
_ Electro-therapy. ) 


| 
4 


Masseurs and the National Health Service.— 
On June 2oth, in the House of Commons, Lt.-Col. 
Str IAN FRASER asked the Minister of Health 
_ if he could give an assurance that in his pro- 
_ posed legislation on the National Health Service, 
he would not adversely affect existing private 
_ practices of masseurs and physiotherapists, or 
prejudice private practice in the future. 
_ Mr. H. Wittink: “ The aid of masseurs and 
} 
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well be part of the answer to it@teentury told 
problem of the uneconomic workshop. 

The important thing is that to-day the majo- 
rity of Blind Workshop employees are still 
engaged on traditional crafts whose appropriate- 
ness from an economic point of view was 
questionable even before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Every economic trend is against them : 
post-war industry will have vast capacity to 
produce cheap machine-made alternative goods ; 
living costs are rising unaccompanied by corre- 
sponding increases in craftsmen’s wages; any 
lessening of competition which might result 
from higher costs of production abroad will be 
more than counterbalanced by cheapened 
transport and the Atlantic Charter policy of 
tariff reform. Through the artificial economy 
of war some Workshops have been able to pay 
their way, but they cannot enable the average 
blind worker to maintain himself without 
subsidy on these trades. In 1942 economic 
earnings in 54 Workshops totalled £165,768 ; 
augmentation amounted to £211,580. 

The conclusion seems unavoidable that Work- 
shops, faithful to the pioneering courage which 
produced them, must refresh themselves with 
new trades, discontinuing those whose only 
virtue is a somewhat murky antiquity. They 
must modernise and mechanise for a future of 
greater opportunity. If they cannot do this, 
no subsidy will save them. 

(To be continued) 


NEWS 


physiotherapists will be required in the new 
comprehensive service, and the total demand 
on their services is thus likely to be considerably 
increased. Whether private practice in these 
specialities will be diminished I cannot say, 
but I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that there will be no interference with the right 
to give or receive private treatment.” 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons in the 
Colonies: Welfare of the War-Blinded.—The 
following statement was made in the House of 
Commons on 19th July by the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies (Colonel 
Oliver Stanley) in reply to a question by Lt.-Col. 
Sir Ian Fraser, whether, with reference to the. 
rehabilitation of disabled persons, he can now 
state what steps are being taken to provide 
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for the welfare of the war-blinded in the Colonial 
Empire. 


“Tam greatly obliged to the hon. and gallant 
Member for the interest which he has taken 
and for the help which he has ai in this 
important matter. 


“The attention of all Colonial Gaerne 


has been drawn to the need for making provision 
for the welfare of Colonial persons who have 


been blinded by war service of any kind, and. 


for their treatment on modern lines. With 
the assistance of St. Dunstan’s and the National 


Institute for the Blind, a memorandum has been: 


prepared which gives suggestions for the organ- 
isation of an Institute for the Blind, which 
- might well be organised on a régional basis to 
provide facilities for blinded persons from 


adjacent Colonies where differences of language ’ 


and customs do not stand in the way: Such 
institutes would, of course, be capable of 
development to serve long-term civilian needs. 
An estimate has been given of the staff, blind 
and other, which would be required for such an 
institution, and St. Dunstan’s have offered to 
assist Colonial Governments in the supply or 


training of blind staff. Suggestions have also. 


been given for the training and employment 
of blind persons having special regard to the 
less industrialised and mechanised economy of 
Colonial territories.”’ 


Chorleywood College.—Miss Phyllis Monk, 
Headmistress of Chorleywood College, is relin- 
quishing her post at Christmas on reaching 
retiring age, and the Governors of the College 
will shortly be nominating her successor. An 
appreciation of Miss Monk’s work will be given 
in a subsequent issue of THE NEw BEACON. 


Edinburgh Royal Blind School.—At the annual 
closing concert and prizegiving of the Royal 
Blind School, Edinburgh, last month, Mr, J. B. 
Adshead, Convener of the Education Committee 
of the Directors, who presided, reported briefly 
on the work of the session. He reminded his 
hearers that the Royal Blind School was now 
the national centre for the education of Scottish 


blind children from infancy onwards, and that 


the directors had reaffirmed their policy to 


encourage the admission of very young children ~ 


wherever this seemed in the interests of the 
child. Mr. Adshead mentioned that there were 


three children. under school age now in: the 


nursery, while at the other end of the scale an 


increasing group of former pupils was making — 


steady progress in professional appointments. 


Braille Correspondence. —Members 
British and Allied Forces wishing to write to 
blind relatives may have their letters transcribed 
into Braille and forwarded free of charge if they 
send them to the National Institute for the 
Blind. 


Sheffield Blind siele Chinese nial Seen 


blind people, through collections taken at their 
Sunday services, sent £23 during the past year 
to aid the Blind Boys’ School, Foochow, states 
the annual report of the Royal Sheffield Institu- 
tion for the Blind. 


Letters of thanks have been received, often. 


after months of travel, from the school itself, 
and the blind people have been intensely inter- 
ested. to hear accounts of life in war-time 
China, the reports adds. 


A Prisoner’s Gratitude to a Blind Girl.—The 
following postcard has been received by the 
Barclay Workshops for the Blind, London, 
from a British officer who is a prisoner-of-war 
in Germany :— 

12th June, 1944. 

“Dear Blind Girl ,—I received to-day a 


__ ‘next-of-kin ’ parcel from my wife, containing © 
_a most useful and handsome cardigan ; on 


examining it, I found your label and am writing 


“to you'to thank you for a most necessary item 


of P.O.W. equipment. In spite of it being June, 
the weather is quite cold enough to warrant. 
woollen wear. Since being a prisoner-of-war I 
have had an inkling of what sub-normal life is 
like, so all my sympathies are with you and 
your fellows. May you continue in your most~ 
useful work, and again thank you.’ 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR BLIND LONDONERS 


HE London County Council has made 
arrangements which will enable. the 


London blind to enjoy the full benefit 


of its system of adult education. Many 


special day-time classes have already been 
established and are proving a great success. 
Blind students will be welcomed at the Council’s 
Evening Classes and, although these are mostly. 
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attended aS sighted stetoies arrangements have | 


been made to meet the special requirements — 


of the blind and to enable them to follow thes | 


instruction. easily. / 

Evening classes, catering specially for blind © 
members, 
districts of Greater London. 


4% 


have already been started in six | 
They include a > 
wide range of subjects and, as demand for them — 


of the 


| 
| 


; 
: 
: 


{ 
: 


1 


/ 
| 
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grows, they will be exterided:’ At Deptford and 


Catford: talks on current ‘events’’ by. expert 
commentators are a popular feature, and have 
resulted in the formation of lively discussion 
groups. At Highbury and Woolwich classes in 
musical appreciation and community ‘singing 
are held twice weekly and the choirs at both 
these centres have already attained a. good 
standard. Paddington has a‘class for dramatic 


reading which is regularly attended by many 
blind people. 


' Perhaps the most successful of 
all is the ballroom dancing classat Brixton, 
where the dancing instructress | has a class of 


more than thirty blind pupils. « 


Many blind Londoners. will, no Poube, wel- 
come the chance of joining a general class of 
sighted students. For them the special arrange- 


ments which have been made at the Evening 


Institutes offer a unique opportunity. Greater 
London is covered ‘with’a network of. these 
Institutes and they are easily accessible to 
everybody. The next series of classes commence 
on 4th September, with an: attractive. pro- 
gramme suited to all tastes. Classes are pro- 
vided in almost every subject, from international 
politics to ju-jitsu. 

A Braille copy of next year’s programme will 
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shortly be sent to all London readers of the 
‘National Institute’s Braille magazines, together 
with instructions on how to join a course. Any 
blind person who has difficulty in getting to the 
place where the course is held should write to 
the Principal of the Institute concerned, who 
will arrange for a sighted student to act as guide. 
Essential books will, where possible, be put into 
Braille if a reader is not available or if the 
instructor cannot recommend an alternative 
book. Whenever practicable, instructors will 
explain all blackboard work to blind students. 
If written homework is necessary, typewriting 


_ will be accepted or the blind student may read 


his work from a Braille script after the lesson. 

_ These new facilities will give the London 
blind an opportunity of keeping abreast with 
current events and ideas, thus. overcoming 
what, to many people, is the most serious 
limitation imposed by blindness. 

We invite our readers to co-operate in making 
these new facilities more widely known to the 
London blind. 

' Readers.who do not live in London will be 
gratified to know that other Local Authorities 
are considering a similar extension of their 
adult educational systems. 


GEORGE CLIFFORD BROWN, M.A. 


An APPRECIATION By T. H. TYLOR, B.C.L., M.A. 


Y the death of G. C. Brown in his 
sixty-fifth year, at Hawford House, 
near Worcester, on Sunday, July 


16th, from a heart attack following 


a short illness, there passed from 
amongst us a figure pre-eminent in 


the educational world of the blind: 


and a friend greatly loved and 


esteemed by generations of past students: of 


Worcester College for the Blind. 
Born in the Isle of Wight in 1879, son of Dr. 
George Brown and Lucy Anne Hallett, educated 


_ at Lymington, Mr. Brown graduated at London 


University with first-class honours in both 
mathematics and history. He had partially 
completed an extensive research on the reign of 
Edward I, the fruits of which it is sincerely hoped 


may yet be published. From the headmaster-- 


ship of Tollington School, Finsbury, he was 


| appointed to Worcester in January, 1913, on the’ 
| retirement of the Rev. T. Barnard, M.A. Miss 


Thomas, in her admirable history of the College, 
aptly comments on his advent: ‘“ The educa- 
tional shibboleths of the blind world were 
unknown to him, and he brought into the work 
an enthusiasm for, and understanding of the 
normal boy.” This strikes the keynote of his 
life’s work—the building up of a public school 
over a quarter of a century from five pupils to 
fifty, with a tradition of normality and indepen- 
dence, enabling his pupils so far as practicable to 
mix on equal terms with all kinds and conditions 
of men. This was achieved in the scholastic 
sphere by a constant approximation to the 
standards of ordinary secondary education. He 
strove to obtain Board of Education recognition, 
and the school underwent a series of inspections, 
commencing with one in 1914 by Dr. Eichholz, 
who reported most favourably.. Canon Chappel, 
head of the Worcester King’s School, wrote in 
1918: “‘ He is ubiquitous, and the impress of his 
originality and energy are everywhere apparent. ” 
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The same year recognition was granted. So 
great was his prowess as a teacher and the success 
of his pupils that in 1932 Mr. Brown received the 
signal personal distinction of election to the 
Headmasters’ Conference. Somewhat contempt- 
uous of memorised detail, he yet instilled a pride 
in scholarship, a respect for his inexorable logic 
and a perception’ of balanced. judgment, by 
methods well in advance of their time. Few 
privileged to participate will ever forget those 
informal and seemingly accidental discussions at 
the foot of the main staircase late at night. 
Philosophy, politics of the advanced variety, 


religion somewhat sceptically, economics, art, : 


sex, and a multitude of other subjects were 
- expounded with a lucidity, wealth of illustration 
and acute penetration that eclipsed the trivial 
round of the examination syllabus. 


In the recreational sphere G.C.B. was no less 
revolutionary and successful. Himself an all- 
round sportsman, having played water polo for 
England, won many swimming events, and 
boxed with distinction, he solved the problem of 
games wherein the blind may compete on equal 
terms with the seeing by developing rowing, 
swimming and chess to a high standard. From 
tub pairs in 1913 and clinker fours in 1914, he 
established a rowing tradition’ in face of con- 
siderable criticism and some opposition. Those 
pioneers can spare a smile for the indignant 
crowd on the Worcester bridge and the elaborate 
inflated tyres i.e. lifebelts, when reflecting on his 
great achievement—culminating in 1927 with 
the appearance of the Worcester VIII in the 
Thames Cup event at the Royal Henley regatta. 
His genius as a coach, in combining style with 
speed and overcoming many initial difficulties, 
was universally recognised. He was early 
assisted ‘by such distinguished oarsmen as Canon 
Southwell and Guy Nickalls, and a series of 
junior rowing masters. Later his sons, Clifford 
(himself a prominent member of the London 
Rowing Club), Geoffrey and Douglas, did 
yeoman service to Worcester rowing. The 
handsome boat-house opposite the cathedral, and 
foundation at Mortlake of an Old Boys’ Rowing 
Club, sufficiently testify to the permanence of 
his achievement. 


Solid success, though of a less spectacular 
character, attended his swimming instruction, 
and 1925 saw the opening of the attractive Guy 
Nickalls open-air bath at the College.’ 


An enthusiastic chess player of first-class 
amateur strength, Mr. Brown was in the front 
rank both as an instructor and organiser. He 
found chess already played at the School, and 
soon established a School Club of unique 
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which he was a guest), he stated that against 
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distinction. When emphasising the necessity of t 
reaching equality with the sighted in organised — 
games, in his speech at the World Conference on ~ 


the Work of the Blind at New York in 1931 (of — 


other schools gi victories had already been 


scored as against three defeats. The annual past 


and present combined match against Oxford 


University became an event of note, and several | 
of his pupils rose to the highest eminence, — 
playing in the British Championship and repre- _ 


senting Great Britain in international tourna- 
ments and matches. His fine work was recognised 


in 1928 by the award to Worcester of the Schools : 


Shield of the British Chess Federation. In 1931 
the School was the venue of the British Chess 
Championship, in reviewing which the editor of 
the British Chess Magazine wrote: ‘The 
exceptional success of the Congress was due to 
the quiet organisation, and to the general 


courtesy and welcome that was extended to | 


everyone by Mr. Brown and the members of his 
family and staff,”’ 
shire Association, and a prominent member of 
the Midland Counties Union, he was a most 
popular figure at many tournaments in which he 
participated. 


In the social sphere Mr. Brown sought to 


eliminate inhibitions and mannerisms by exten- | 


sive and varied normal contacts. In this he was 
greatly assisted by Mrs. Harvey Brown, a most 
gifted hostess, highly accomplished singer, and 
indefatigable administrator. Concerts, drama- 
tics, dances, debates and parties were stimulated 
and encouraged. After the acquisition of The 
Gables for the School by the National Institute 
in 1920, it became the focus of a hospitality 
that went far to remove many. of the social 
difficulties that embarrass the blind adolescent. 


The same object was furthered by the creation | 


of a Scout troop to camp and mix with the 
sighted. 
provided the guard of honour to their Majesties 
at the opening of the National Institute in rg14. 


when they were reviewed by the Chief Scout. — 


An unforgettable week followed of ‘‘ doing the 
London sights’’: visits to the Tower, the 
British and South Kensington Museums, the 


Mansion House, teas on the Terrace of the | 


House of Commons and in Lord Northcliffe’s 
room at Carmelite House, the Zoo, and numerous 
entertainments. Many special facilities to 
handle objects etc. were accorded, and ‘“‘ The 
Old Man,” as he was. affectionately known, 
surpassed himself in his descriptions of such 
monuments as the Abbey and St. Paul’s. The 
great expansion of the Old Boys’ Union, of 
which he was a life-member} and the inaugura- 


Secretary of the Worcester- | 


With G.C.B. as Scoutmaster, this 


id 
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tion of elaborate annual speech-weeks with their 
internecine contests, regattas, speech-days gen- 
erally graced by Heads of Oxford Houses, 
dinners and dances fostered the same object and 
owed much to Mrs. Brown’s insight and initiative. 
Her sudden death in 1930 was a staggering blow 
from which her husband never entirely recov- 
ered. She had proved a devoted partner and 
complement, supplying just those deficiencies in 
routine administration of which G.C.B. was only 
too conscious. It fell to his only daughter Joan, 
not yet grown up, to assume these heavy respon- 
sibilities, which she undertook with all the 
unselfish devotion displayed by his family in the 
service of the School. She later married Mr. 
Balding, the Oxford “ blue’ and rowing master 
at the School, and it was but recently that Mr. 
Brown was rejoicing in the birth of his second 


_ grandchild. 


———— 


— A 


* 


His closing years at Worcester were clouded 


by anxiety. Problems of school finance, in- 


adequate staffing and overcrowding, were only 
solved by a re-organisation in 1936, when a 
formal respresentative constitution was at- 
tained, comparable to those of the leading 
public schools, under which the National 
Institute generously accepted financial respon- 
sibility. Much of the administrative responsibil- 
ity was lifted by the appointment of Mr. W. McG. 
Eagar as Clerk to the Governors, and Mr. Brown 
was enabled to retire in 1938 with the knowledge 
that his great work could no longer be jeopard- 
ised or hampered by lack of means, and that a 
worthy successor had been found in Mr. B. O. 
Bradnack, M.A., of Brasenose College and Dean 
Close, Cheltenham, under whose guidance the 
School continues to flourish and expand. This 
was made possible by the handsome new wing 
opened by Earl Baldwin in 19309. 


After 25 years of heavy strain, Mr. Brown 
settled down to some well-deserved leisure, but 
the exigencies of war soon saw him back in the 
saddle, directing the business management of a 
large garage concern. From some three months 
spent with his daughter and grand-children, he 
had returned to Worcester, to wind up his affairs 


_ preparatory to making his permanent home with 


them, when overtaken by his fatal illness, 


Mr. Brown’s last contact with his boys 
was symptomatic. To the newly formed study 
circle at the National Institute he read a 
trenchant paper on Education, preceded by a 


- convivial little luncheon, given by some of the 


Old Boys still in London. The gathering broke 


all records, necessitating adjournment of- the © 


meeting to the Armitage Hall. 
Distinguished scholar, brilliant teacher, great 
gentleman! Yet it is on the personal note that 
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this appreciation must end. To few teachers has 
It been granted to inspire such warmth of 
affection, depth of devotion and unswerving 
loyalty as ‘The Old Man.” Basing discipline 
on pride in the School and honour in the 
individual, he extended to each the stimulus of 
his great mind and ready understanding 
according to their several needs, and will be most 
happily remembered by all those privileged to 
work under him, as their intimate friend. 


? 


sd * * 


_ Lhe following appreciations of the work and 
influence of the late G. C. Brown have also been 
vecetved. 


From G. F. Mowatt. 


When G. C. Brown became Headmaster of 
Worcester College, he opened a new door to the 
blind and enabled them to realise what was 
possible for them to aim at and achieve. He 
started rowing in the College and the boys were 
able to compete with other Schools. He intro- 
duced Chess, and the College became one of the 
most famous chess schools in the country. 
During: his Headmastership the boys won 
scholarships and honours at the Universities, 
which were comparable with the achievements 
of any sighted school in the country. 

As Vice-Chairman of the Board of Governors 
and Treasurer of Worcester College for many 
years, | wish to bear witness to the great work 
he has done for the blind. 


* * * 


From R. W. BonuaM, M.A. 


I entered Worcester College as a pupil in 
January, 1922. Looking back to that period 


‘of my life, one thing stands out in my memory. 


The whole activity of the College seemed to 
revolve round our Headmaster, Mr. G. C: Brown. 
He was a second father to us all and shared our 
troubles and our joys, and we valued his 
approval and advice more than all else. His 
cheerfulness and dauntless courage proved an 
inspiration to us all. He instilled confidence 
into all of us. He must have taken as his 
guiding principle our College motto, “ Possunt 
guia posse videntur’’ (‘‘ They are able because 
they seem to be able,” or, as I once heard it 
translated, ‘‘ They can because they think they 
Cates een 

During my four years at Oxford, he befriended 
me on several occasions, as he must have done 
many others of the Old Boys, and, when I 
joined the staff in 1929, his constant friendship 
and advice were invalauble. 
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_ During the last’ two weeks I have received 
many letters from Old Boys in which they 
expressed their deep regard, affection and respect 
for one who did so much to influence the course 
of their subsequent lives. We all feel that 
‘there has passed to.a higher service, not only a 
great Headmaster and a great friend, but a 
great. man. fea 


es * * 


From J. DouGLAs KIRKPATRICK. 

I want, in this slight tribute to Mr. G. C. 
Brown, to refer to a quality of his to which I 
cannot recall any mention in print. I am not 
sure that it was not his greatest; I mean his 
faculty for getting his boys to talk to him; 
easily, naturally, without reserve. A _ great 
gift, this, in a schoolmaster. How many. will 
recall those little groups standing about in the 
main corridor of the school, surrounding Mr. 
Brown! His warm, genial and _ irresistibly 
attractive personality not leading, hardly even 
perceptibly guiding the spontaneous flow of 
talk. He was a pioneer in education. His 
interest was not just “ boys,”’ but the boy, and 
when he wrote in one of his early Prospectuses : 
“ The health and temperament of every boy is 
the personal care of the Headmaster and Mrs. 
Brown,” he did indeed mean it. 

This attitude to boys would. have been of 
enormous importance at any school, but at 
Worcester it had a special significance. For 
under it boys grew up to.be “ individuals ’’ with 
their own pronounced temperaments, and so 
had an essential part of the equipment for over- 
coming the prejudice they would undoubtedly 
have to meet. 


* 3K * 


From RuPERT Cross. 

_ I was at Worcester between 1922 and 1930— 
the period during which Mr. Brown’s achieve- 
ment at the School was consolidated. So far 
as I am concerned I shall always remember 
G.C.B. as the father of one large family con- 
sisting of every boy, good, bad or indifferent, 
whoever went to Worcester, 

-I shall also remember G.C.B. as the most 
wholehearted . advocate of the cause of the 
independence of the blind and their right and 
duty to lead a full and active life. 

Finally, I shall always remember Mr. Brown 
as the first real scholar I ever met. It is possible 
that his, practical achievement at Worcester 
will lead to this aspect of his career being over- 
looked, but in a world which is tending more 
and more to emphasize earning capacity as the 
exclusive object of education, the sudden 
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silencing of G.C.B: preaching in the cause of pure — 


knowledge for its own sake, with his consequent 


insistence on mathematics and philosophy as © 


two of the most important subjects of study 
cannot, in my,opinion, be too deeply regretted, 
I count myself extremely fortunate in having 
been among those present at a recent meeting 
of the Study Group when he discoursed on these 
themes, and think that it is in a way fitting 
that for many of us this should be our last 
recollection of “the Old Man.”’ 


* * Le 
From Joun F, WILSON. 


_ I was privileged to be at Worcester under 
Mr. G. C. Brown from 1932 until his retirement 
in 1937. Many years of observation had given 
him an understanding of blindness which I, who 


have since met many seeing workers for the 


blind, have never known equalled. - 


His educational method, based upon voluntary. 


discipline and the belief that a boy’s native 
curiosity will through free development produce 
a love of learning, had lost none of its freshness. 
His greatness as a teacher lay less in class work 
than in his genius for imparting knowledge 
informally. He was ever ready to discuss any 
topic with utmost frankness, and with a 
splendid freedom from prejudice. In the best 
sense he was a civilised man, with deep loyalties, 
and a mind strongly disciplined and richly 
stored with learning. 

By his death all Worcester men have been 
deprived of a precious friendship, and blind 
welfare has lost an educationist whose name 


will rank with those of Valentin Haiiy and Sir 


Francis Campbell. 


ELOQUENCE IN SILENCE 


By J. D. JOYCE 
(who is blind) 


The sun in silence goes upon his round, 

And yet without his light we could not be ; 
The day sinks into night without a sound, 
Wherein from toil and trouble man is free. 


Silent, the acorn falls into the sod, 

Matures and grows into a mighty tree; 

The world hears not the still small Voice of God 
Yet all Creation bows to His decree. 


None hear the footsteps of each passing age, 
Inaudible, the changes wrought by years ; 
And yet by slow degrees stage follows stage, 
Builds up the fabric of man’s hopes and fears. 


How silent is the minute eve the chimes 
Of Big Ben peal upon the evening air, 
And yet what inspiration at such times 
May stiy the heart the soldier's part to share. 
; : 
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HEY who serve the young enjoy an.immortality peculiarly their own. | They live 
on, after death, in the memory, even in the manners and mannerisms, of men and 
women whom as boys and girls they taught and guided. Their influence seems 
to be transient ; it is in fact enduring, for their success or their failure is writ large 
in the outlook and character of following generations. 


It is fitting that tributes to the memory of G. C. Brown, Headmaster of Wor- 
cester College for the Blind from 1913 to 1938, should be paid in this number of 
THE New Beacon by his Old Boys. His reputation as an educationist rests on the 
independence, the vigour and the soundness of their outlook on life. Others who had. opportunities 
of seeing him in his School remember. how, constantly -his boys gathered round him, even in the 
most unorthodox places, to discuss whatever was in their-minds-;~and how they seemed to have rather 
more things in their minds than boys at other schools. . Wercester in Brown’s time had almost an 
Athenian atmosphere. Everything and anything cotild and should be discussed ; discussion would 


- engender a demand for knowledge and lead to truth. Whatever criticism may be made of his régime, 


the creation of that atmosphere was an educational achievement of the highest order. 


G. C. Brown himself was a man of unusual ability and achievement in many fields. But he had 
no desire to dominate the young minds around him. He profoundly respected the personality of each 
of his boys and freely accorded him the right to form an opinion of his own on any subject, however 
deeply encrusted by conventional thinking. That is why his Old Boys revere his memory. Right 
or wrong they would never “let the Old Man down.” 


Brown will be remembered, however, not only for the deep loyalty he wet in those he taught 
and the liberalism of his educational outlook but also for his insistence that the life of a public school 
for blind boys should be much the same as the life of any other public school ; not only could blind 
boys row, swim and play chess, they should excel at those and other hard pursuits. Educational 
ideas, which if they are genuinely educational must always be on the move, are moving nowadays 
faster than ever. Worcester College has now reached a position which was almost beyond imagining 
when G. C. Brown undertook its Headmastership, but what is now being done there—and what has 
still to be done—is made possible largely by his vision and courage. | 


WHITE STICKS 


In the June issue of THE NEw BEAcon, two blind contributors put forward, with wit and good 
humour, the case for and against the use of white sticks. by the blind. What is the reaction of the 
person with sight to these opposing views ?) We believe that all sighted users of the roads, whether 
they be drivers or pedestrians, are definitely on the side of the white stick. The appalling number 
of road casualties must induce every driver to.welcome any sign which will enable him:to spot an 
oncoming person who is unable to spot his oncoming.car. A person apparently walking ‘slowly and 
carelessly across the path of traffic justly arouses the ire of a driver, but once he sees that this casual 
would-be suicide carries a white stick, exasperation is transformed into sympathy and he accepts the 
full onus of avoiding a collision. Similarly, if one pedestrian, sees another standing at the kerb making 
halting efforts to cross the road when and where he ought not to cross, he thinks he is a blithering idiot 
and passes on, but if the man carries a white stick, he immediately stops, takes him by the arm and 
pilots him to safety. In each case, the white stick has aroused sympathy, prompted proper aairou 
and landed the carrier of it where he wants to be, without any loss to his dignity. 


It would seem that the case against the white stick should be exceptionally strong to overcome its 
advantages to both blind and sighted road. users. But it really boils down to the one objection that 
a white stick makes a blind man conspicuous. One can understand and sympathise with the dislike 
of an independent blind person to any sort of badge which differentiates him from a person with sight. 
But the objectors to the use of the white stick should: note one or two facts of which they may not 
be fully conscious. _ Blind walkers mostly use a walking stick, if not a white stick, and the mere use 
of a stick—not just carrying it—is conspicuous nowadays when. walking sticks are scarcely ever used 
in towns except by the conspicuous lame or infirm. Ifa blind walker does not use a stick, then his 
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progress is notably slow and often unsteady, and he is quite unable at times to avoid bumping into other ~ 
people and thereby becoming conspicuous. In crowded throughfares occasions arise when jams 
in roads or pathways call for instantaneous action on the part of a group of pedestrians, and if one of 
that group takes no action because he is blind and yet is not obviously so, he becomes most unpleasantly 
conspicuous. Why, then, jib at the sensible little touch of conspicuity which will give him greater 
freedom of movement and procure for him the right of way ? 


Let us reassure the users of the white stick. Their stick is not regarded by the public asa signof 
inferiority in road sense or in any other sense but as a sign of good sense, sound common sense. It has — 
saved many a motorist from manslaughter and many a pedestrian from a breach of decent behaviour, 
the very thought of which makes him blush. The white stick is the tribute of the blind community 
to the campaign against the terrible toll of the roads and every sighted user of the roads is grateful 
for it. 


August 15th, 1944 


THE EDITOR. 


‘SECOND THOUGHTS ” 
On a Blind Woman’s Holiday 


By EUNICE M.-HARRISON, 


that, if ever I had sufficient money—a 

very remote possibility I’m afraid—I 

would spend the rest of my days in a 
little village in the Swiss Alps. 


The afternoon of a summer day found me 
lying in a punt, along with two other friends, 
on the River Avon. It was good to relax, for 
although our journey down the river had been 
of short duration, it seemed very strenuous to 
us while it lasted. None of us had any experi- 
ence of punting, but it looked easy enough, and 
it was with some surprise that we found we 
could not get away from the bank, much less 
steer an even course. There were quite a lot 
of boats on the river, and I think we made 
contact literally with most of them; even a 
superb motor-launch did not escape our atten- 
tion, nor the sides of the bridges under which 
we passed uncertainly. Eventually we arrived 
at rather a quiet spot and seemed to have 
acquired the punting art. Suddenly a voice 
hailed us from behind—‘ Hi there! You'd 
better turn back ; you are heading for the weir 
just round the bend.” After a struggle we 
managed to turn round and were now recovering 
from the effort, having tied the punt securely 
' to the side. 


We had come down to the Shakespeare 
country for a few days, staying at a little village 
3s miles out of Stratford. The weather was 
perfect; the countryside at its best. One 

morning we had walked over to Ann Hathaway’s 
_ cottage at Shottery, wandering down the narrow 
sleepy lanes. Then there was the visit to 
Warwick Castle, in whose woods I first heard 


FF: many years I had definitely decided 
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the weird cry of a peacock. How vividly 
Walter Scott’s novel “‘ Kenilworth’ had come 
back to me as we explored the ruined castle at 
Kenilworth. Like every other Shakespearean 
fan, we had been to a show at the famous 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in Stratford. 


It had all been very interesting, but lying 
there amongst such peaceful surroundings, I 
realised that my short holiday had not only 
fixed me up physically, but had lit in my heart 
a burning flame of patriotism which I had never 
before experienced. For the first time, I think, 
in my life, I really loved my England. Shake- 
speare had loved his England too, and perhaps 
a little of his truly English spirit had crept into 
my heart. 


No, on second thoughts, I would never leave 
England, but would always do my duty as a 
citizen, and help to bring about that victory for 
freedom for which we are all striving. | 


My mind went back to another summer day. | 
I was on a lake in Switzerland, and the big 


pleasure steamer was crammed with people of ~ 


all nationalities—Germans, Poles, Russians, 
Indians, French and .English. Suddenly a 
young Irish boy in our party, who had a beautiful 


tenor voice, started to sing ‘“‘ The Rose of Tralee’”’ — i 


and in a few moments everyone on the boat had 


joined in. Of course, many of them did not — 
‘know the words, but all seemed to know the 


tune of that old song. . Perhaps, I thought, as 
we slowly made our way up the Avon on our 


return journey, this terrible conflict would soon 


be ended, and nations would live in perfect 
harmony as portrayed in the singing on that 
far-off lake in Switzerland. 
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AUTHORITY » THE INDIVIDUAL 


HERE is a peculiar loneliness which 

| assails the Welfare Worker. We find 

her going the local rounds dispensing 

authority, tact, sympathy and just re- 

bukes. We discover that she can apply the 

hated Means Test and still remain a friend. 

She can be seen in the depths of disillusionment 

when her pets deceive her ; fuming with anger 

at the red tape of officialdom : and making 
impassioned pleas for her cases. 

She cracks jokes with the facetious, cheers 
the depressed, soothes quarrelsome parties, and 
listens to endless family troubles. All kinds 
of irrelevant problems are brought to her by 
friends and landladies of her cases, while visiting 
neighbours do not hesitate to add their tales 
of woe. 

By such daily contacts the Welfare Worker 
acquires a host of friends and acquaintances, 
and a sprinkling of enemies, and they all become 
part of her life interest. They refuse to be 
massed together for uniform treatment, like 
accounts in a ledger. They intrude into her 
dreams and emotions, and demand her constant 
adjustment to widely varying types. All the 
time they live as individual human beings 


-—vividly real to her. 


It is not surprising therefore to find that, 
between the Welfare Worker and her ad- 
ministrative superiors, there is a gap which is 
never bridged. How can the clerical staff 
become personally interested in case-papers, 


. where Tom Jones or Eliza Brown is merely a 


en 


3 


. give decisions on unknown people. 


mass of written details, classified according to 
income and the alphabet ? 

In the majority of her cases, the Welfare 
Worker is the sole link between the person in 
the home and the mysterious Committee who 
; It is not 
easy to maintain complete accord between the 
parties, especially if the Welfare Worker has 
never met her Committee, and we often find 
her trying to explain official mysteries to the 
ignorant, without being acquainted with inner 
details herself. 

Admittedly the administrative workers deal- 
ing with large numbers cannot hope to retain 
personal interest in each case, but it is possible 
for them to co-operate individually with the 
visiting staff. It is poor wisdom to adopt a 
“busy’’ attitude. with the Welfare Worker 
on her occasional office visits, or official suspicion 
when she shows an abundance of sympathy 
with. her cases. When we find her making light 


holding her confidence. 


of them, almost ashamed of her interest, it can 
be assimed that, conscious of a lack of under-: 
standing, she is acting yet another part. It is 
disastrous if she cannot relax at times, because 
sincere co-operation is essential if she is to ° 
continue a good servant of the public” and 


authority alike. 


Perhaps some of the fault lies at her own 
door, in wrongly imagining that Authority 
has no innate sympathies and therefore with- 
Yet one sincere over- 
ture by Authority is usually sufficient to break 
down any such reticence. 

She may have become over sentimental, or 
even morbid. Other peoples’ troubles may be 
sitting heavily on her, and haunting her dreams 
with nightly problems she can never solve. 
Nearly every Welfare Worker has known this 
unpleasant phase. She may even have become 
warped or cynical after dealing with a bunch 
of troublesome folk. 

No matter how strong her self-reliance, or 
how efficiently her reports continue to be, help 
is often needed to retain an even balance. 
Between the knowledge garnered in the home 
and the official reports reaching the office, there 
is an enormous mass of worry apparently 
irrelevant to Authority yet filling her thoughts © 
with many burdens which she longs to share. 

Heaven bless those true friends in her home 
who will listen patiently. What a safety valve 


they are! Yet even they cannot fully share 
her problems. Only those in similar work can 
do that. 


Then many Welfare Workers live alone, re- 
turning to their room each night physically tired 
and often morbidly depressed. Here is one 
instance of a former colleague who was an 
admirable social worker; yet who never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining close contact with her 
Authority. She lived alone, and became over- 
burdened by the worry of a squalid and difficult 
district. No word of praise or encouragement 
ever reached her, and in a fit of depression 
she found another post at a lower salary and 
thankfully accepted it. Only then did her 
former Authority express appreciation of her 
work and sincere regret at her departure. In 
her surprise, that woman returned home, and 
for want of a better listener, confided to her 
landlady that, had she realised her work was 
satisfactory, she would never have left. 

Lack of appreciation is often imagined by the 
Welfare Worker whose only contact with her 
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office is by post. Complaints and queries 
come through with unfailing speed ; never the 
glow of satisfaction which Authority must often 


feel when she has done a good job of work, or 


filled complicated forms efficiently. Such efforts 
merely help to put the office in better humour 
for the day. 
~ She-does not want sentimental praise ; she 
_ often receives a surfeit of biassed compliments 
from the recipients of her successful efforts, 
although others will accept everything as a 
matter of course, including her inspired pleadings 
for them, or the covering of the smaller sins. 

What she does need is the feeling of kinship 
with Authority to stimulate confidence in her- 
self. For wide knowledge of human nature 
and suffering forces a humble opinion of one 
individual’s efforts. The fact that she deals 
only with a small part of a life burden swamps 
any feeling of personal assurance, and few 
Welfare Workers, left to themselves, are fully 
aware of the good work being accomplished 
every day. 

A wise administration would give every 
Welfare Worker a spell of inside work. In 
addition to providing a physical rest, it would 
enable her to obtain a more complete picture 
of the substantial benefits which the com- 
munity receives daily from social welfare. 


At this point it is relevant to stress that no 
administrative workers can understand these 
needs. of the Welfare Workers unless they, too, 
have served an apprenticeship on the district. 
Yet present reality reveals that) many in 
authority have done little or no home visiting, 
and that promotion to administrative work is 
given primarily to purely clerical workers. 

That is why the Welfare Worker hears too 
much of office “‘moods’”’; of clerical mistakes 
caused by indigestion; of urgent cases un- 
attended because of the Secretary’s cold. The 
office closes at 5 p.m. sharp; a mass of corre- 
spondence waits to be signed, and a telephone 
call by the worker on the district is relegated 
to the tender knowledge ‘of juniors. No matter 
how courteously these excuses are made, they 
are unfair to the lonely worker who cannot 
afford such attitudes. Her round will be just 
as long, the rooms just as dirty, the people 
just as difficult, whether she be fighting fit or 
utterly exhausted. Health troubles must often 
be unheeded because her work cannot go easy. 
There is no substitute at hand to help, and 
human beings may suffer if a sick headache is 
encouraged. 


Fortunate indeed are those who: seek and: 


find true co-operation. The wise authority 
obtains the inner knowledge of the visitor, anc! 
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a valuable addition to case-paper notes. She 


in turn has a comforting thought that her — 


Authority stands massive and protective, when 
~ as one cog she is unable to cope with some 


knotty problem. The confidence engendered 
by such co-operation might well prevent her 
making unwise decisions on her own initiative. 
There is very real benefit in pooling experiences, 
or making dn occasional telephone call ; but no 
such effort is made unless she believes that the 
official pre-occupations in her office are elastic 
enough to allow for a friendly and knowledgeable 
chat. 

Some Authorities make valiant efforts to get 
to know their cases. It is not easy to form 
opinions of a case-paper, so they glance through 
a register and expect a dutiful Welfare Worker 
to stand by and recite cameo sketches alpha- 
betically. Such impressions cannot last. Only 
a deep and understanding love of human kind 
can infuse life into case-papers. Mind pictures, 
created for them by the Welfare Worker, need 
their personal interest whenever such case is 
on the Agenda. Without such interest, only 
the perpetual grumblers and difficult folk come 
to life in the office—those people who call 
constantly to complain to G.H.Q., or those whose 
sins inspire such bulky files that their names 
become odiously familiar to the staff. One 
superior officer frankly admitted that he would 


not go visiting the homes for three times the, 


salary. Yet, could he know personally the many 
fine people on the register, and not merely the 
discontented section who worry him with 
personal calls, perhaps he could better under- 
stand the love of service to the inarticulate 
folk that urges the Welfare Worker to carry 
on year after year in difficult districts. 


The writer has endeavoured to remain im- 
partial, although as a Welfare Worker she 
has only fully experienced the trials and set- 
backs of that side of the work. 


Administrative workers have their own diffi- 
culties, and neither side need claim perfection. 
The only criterion of rightness is that both 
Administrative Officer and Welfare Worker be 
more conscious of a desire to serve humanity, 
than to hold a job for a fair salary. . Such a 


bond will unite the most widely divergent per- — 


sonalities, if only they will strive to obtain the 
confidence of each other. 


Fuller co-operation would mean a more 
efficient service to the general public, rendered 
by a more knowledgeable Administration; and 
the participating Welfare Worker would not be 
impeded by the depression which comes through 
loneliness. , 
Ales 
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A BLIND SEXTON AND A BLIND RECTOR 


Two Lincolnshire Notabilities of the 18th Century. 


FE are indebted to the Rev. Canon C. E. 

\ ‘ | Bolam, F.R.Hist.S., Willoughby Rect- 

ory, Alford, Lincs., Hon. Chief Chap- 

lain to the National Institute for the 

Blind, for the following interesting items 

relative to two. blind people who were nota- 

bilities in the parish of Crowland or Croyland 
during the eighteenth century. 

In the south wall of the tower of the Church 
of Crowland is a Memorial Tablet which is 
inscribed as follows :— 

“ William Hill, Sexton of this parish 32 years, 
lost his stght by walking in snow when 40 years 
| of age, and yet he acquired all the faculties of 
| those who meet this malady in youth. This 
acuteness almost superseded his loss, since he 
could walk in and about the Town and could 
go into the Churchyard and find each and every 
grave he was desired to point out. He died 
January 27th, 1792, aged 65. To record these 
singular faculties and their esteem the parish- 
ioners erected this tablet 1818. 

“Also John, the son of William and Sarah 
Hill, Sexton of this parish 34 years, died October 
20th, 1825, aged 67 years. 

“Also Sarah Hill, died November 5th, 1836, 
aged 67 years.” 

An Appendix to the Preface of R. Gough’s 
History of Croyland (published in 1784 in 
Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica No. XXII) 
devoted to Rectors of Croyland includes mention 
of James Benson, 1730, “who, though ‘blind 
through the whole course of his ministry, 
religiously performed all his parochial duties.” 
He is “ buried in the parish church, under the 
stone inscribed I: B: at the expense of one of 
his grateful and compassionate parishioners.” 

_ Then follows this note :— 

“Since this page was first printed an anony- 
mous correspondent has favoured the Editor 
with the following curious particulars: ‘ There 
was a very extraordinary and a very respectable 
character, who was Rector of Croyland about 
20 years ago, and well worth recording: his 
name was Benson. I fancy he was born blind, 
_ or at least had always a very imperfect vision. 
I think he told me he was educated at Wadham 
College ; he appeared to be a good scholar, a 
man of excellent sense, modest, very agreeable 
and entertaining in company and, as I was 
informed, a man of irreproachable morals and 
conduct. He went through all. the Church 


service, even the first lessons, without the least - 


hesitation. He had indeed a little boy in the 
desk with him to put him in, should he acci- 
dentally be out, but I never heard that he was 
so. He officiated twice for the clergyman where 
I lived, and where he was upon a visit.. The 
first time I was confined to my bed and could 
not attend him; but heard great astonishment 
expressed at the elegance of his performance. 
When he came again, I took the liberty of asking 
him to officiate that I might have the.pleasure 
of hearing him. “Sir,’.says he, ‘it.is as neces- 
sary for me to have my sermons written.as it 1s 
for those gentlemen who’ can'see; but if it is 
possible, ag the weather is fine, I will oblige you, 
and I will let your Rector know to-morrow.’ 

This conversation was on the Friday: on the 
Saturday morning he got up at 5 o’clock, and 
walked with his little servant till breakfast, 
when he sent up word that he would take the 
duty upon him. A better discourse, in language 
or matter, I never heard, nor did I ever hear the 
prayers uttered in a more edifying or engaging 
manner. After church I[ took his little servant, 
a boy of about 14, in private and asked him, 
“whether his master’s sermon was new.’ 
“Perfectly so, Sir,’ he said; ‘I write all my 
master’s discourses cut for him: but this I 
never wrote nor did he ever think of it till after 
he left vou.’ ‘ Your master told me,’ says I, 
‘that when he wants to refer to a passage in the 
Greek Testament, he has taught. you to read 
Greek so well as to understand it from your 
reading.’ ‘ Ah, Sir, so he tells me; but I don’t 
understand a word of it.’ ‘ Pray do let me hear 
how you do it,’ says I, and gave him a Greek 
Testament. The boy took it and read it so 
intelligibly, that I perfectly understood the 
meaning of the writer. Mr. Benson. has 
lamented to me, as one of his greatest hardships, 
his inability to keep a good servant. He could 
not afford, he said, to give much wages, as his 
living .was very small, not {80 a year, and he 
kept his predecessor’s widow and daughter ; 
‘so that,’ says the worthy man, ‘as soonas I 
have taught one of my parishioners to read well, 
and made tolerably master of my method, he 
must leave me, to seek a more advantageous 
employment, and I: have all the labour of 
instruction to go over again.’. 

‘““This journey in the event proved fatal tc 
the poor gentleman. He was going to visit. a 
relation at Hamstead, and mounted upon a fine 
grey mare, which had. carried him safely, he 
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was boasting, many years, and which upon his 
journey he had been offered twenty guineas for ; 
‘but, Sir,’ adds he, ‘a kingdom would hardly 
pay me the value of her.’ Upon his return 
back, about a month after, I saw him uneasy 
and dejected; for alas! his mare wes no more. 
She had been turned to grass with other horses, 
had broke her leg, and made it necessary 
_ to dispatch her. He had another horse given 
him, it was true, but nothing like his old favour- 
ite. Some short time after, I heard this horse 
had started with him, flung him, and that his 
death was almost immediately the consequence 
of his fall.” 


ACHIEVEMEN I$ 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Bachelor of Laws.—Mr. Ian Thomas, of 
Old Colwyn, has, at the age of 191 years, 
qualified with Honours for the degree of LL.B. 
at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
He was at Worcester College for the Blind from 
1935 to 1940, and then attended Colwyn Bay 
Secondary School. In studying for his degree, 
go% of his work was done with Braille books, 
and he is very grateful to the National Institute’s 
Students’ Library for its help in providing him 
with all the text-books he needed. 


Successful Physiotherapy Students.—The nine 
candidates sent up by the National Institute’s 
School of Physiotherapy for the Anatomy and 
Physiotherapy June examinations of the Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
have all passed. Their names are: Hans Cohn 
and John Sealby (Worcester College), Miss 
Carter and Miss Wilson (Chorleywood College), 
D. Duthie (Craigmillar), John Conway (air-raid 
casualty), C. Burbidge (L.C.C.), D. Baker and 
G. Cock (St. Dunstan’s). H. Cohn, J. Conway, 
D. Duthie, C. Burbidge, D. Baker; G. Cock and 
Brian Cook (L.C.C.) and-F. Reid (St. Dunstan’s), 
have also passed the Electrotherapy examina- 
tion, David Duthie gaining two credits in 
Part II of Electrotherapy—Theory and Practice. 


Court Grange Successes at Paignton.—At the 
Paignton Musical Festival, the Court Grange 
School Choir was awarded two. Merit Certificates, 
gaining 82% in two classes, coming first and 
fifth. Edward Whatford gained a Merit with 
83%, second out of nine entrants. Lewis 
Pelham gained 84% and a Merit Certificate. 
Tony Robins gained 78% and 87% (in one item 
coming first out of 42 pianists), a First Class 
Certificate for the piano and another for singing 
(with 879%). Edward Whatford, Lewis Pelham 
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and Maisie Brow gained two Merits and a Pass 
respectively in the Elocution Contest. 

A Blind Scoutmaster.—Fred Bolotin is head 
of America’s only blind Scout troop led by a 
blind scoutmaster. With the aid of his wife, 
also blind, he has served as instructor, leader 


and friend to more than 200 blind Boy Scouts _ 


since 1926. 


St. Dunstan’s Athletes.—Results of the track 
events at the annual sports meeting at St. 
Dunstan’s Training Centre, Church Stretton, 
reveal some interesting achievements by the 
blinded athletes there. They demonstrated 
that despite their handicap they are able to 
put up some surprisingly good times. 

In the sprint—7o yards—the competitors 
run free, the only direction guide being a bell 
rung at the post. Bill Phillips did the course 
in 8 2-5 sec., and Colin Beaumont-Edmonds 
took only two-fifths longer. 

In the relay race (teams of four) the St. 
Dunstan’s entrants put up another fine per- 
formance. This contest was open to members 


of the Forces stationed in the district. The © 


sighted teams ran simultaneously and used the 
baton, and the winning team finished the 280 
The St. Dunstaners, who 
ran free, on the bell, completed the course in 
36 2-5 sec., an achievement which evoked the > 
surprise and admiration of their sighted com- 
petitors. 

Bill Phillips won the individual championship 
trophy for St. Dunstan’s with three firsts and 
two seconds. He threw the cricket . ball 
236 ft. 4 in., and put the weight 47 ft. 4 in. 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. P. M. Evans, C.B.E) MA. Cie 
resigned the Chairmanship of the Metropolitan 
Society for the Blind. Mr. G. F. Mowatr has 
been appointed Chairman and Miss JOAN 
VICKERS Vice-Chairman of the Society. 

; * * * 

Mr. WILLIAM ANDERSON has resigned the 
Chairmanship of the Northern Counties Institute 
for the Blind, Inverness. 
the Institute from 1900 to 1929, when he became 
Chairman, and he has thus served the Institute 
for 44 years. He will continue to serve on 
the Committee. In his place, Mr. JAMES 
MACDONALD, of the Commercial Bank, Inverness, 
has been elected Chairman. 

* . * * 

At a meeting of the Home Teachers of the 

North Wales Society for the Blind, at the 


-Society’s headquarters, Miss LEONORA DAVIES, 


He was Hon. Sec. of . 


| 


_ House, near Worcester, aged 64 (see page 145). 


| successive representatives. 
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of Upper Bangor, who is retiring on October Ist 
after 42 years’ service, was presented with a 
cheque by Mrs. E. E. Davies, Home Teachers’ 
representative, on behalf of herself and col- 
leagues. Mrs. Roberts, matron of the Llys 
Onnen Home for the Blind, Abergele, presented 
Miss Davies with a bouquet, the gift of the 
permanent and holiday blind residents. Miss 
Davies presented the Home Teachers’ repre- 
sentative with a brooch, which is to be worn by 
At the close of the 
meeting Miss Davies entertained her colleagues 
to tea, and speeches on the sterling qualities of 


_ Miss Davies were made by her colleagues, the 


General Secretary, and Mrs. Williams, who 


_-deputised for her husband, Mr. William Williams, 


Chairman of the North Wales Society. 


* * *% 


The district now covered by Miss Davies will 
be under the supervision of Miss M. E. MorGAn, 
of Wrexham. Miss Morgan is the daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomas Morgan, a former minister 
of the English Baptist Church, Bangor. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deathsiof :— 
George Clifford Brown, M.A., at Hawford 


Dr. Richard Watts White, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
of Herons Court, Rustington, Sussex, aged 89. 
Owing to failing sight, Dr. White took up Braille 
at the age of 80 and completely mastered it. 
Only four days before his death he was reading 
one of his Braille books. 

The Rev. Donald McMillan, at Aberdeen, 
aged 78, a Director of the Royal Blind Asylum 
and School, Edinburgh, and of the Scottish 
Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Institution. He 


was minister of Prestonfield Parish Church, 


Edinburgh for about twenty years before his 


retirement some years ago, and was a man of 


literary ability. 
Miss C. Ainsworth, at Eastbourne. She was 
a member of the Eastbourne Social Welfare for 


the Blind Committee, a co-opted member of 


the Blind Persons Act Committee of Eastbourne 


Town Council, and a member of the Southern 


Regional Association for the Blind. At a Town 


Council meeting last month, Alderman Miss 


1 


Thornton, Chairman of the Blind Persons Act 


Committee, spoke of the loss sustained by the 
death of Miss Ainsworth, saying that she devoted 
her whole life to the welfare of the blind and 


attended meetings even after her health began 


x 


4 


to fail. 
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Miss Ainsworth was a friend to all blind people 
with whom she came into contact. She visited 
them in their troubles, she helped newly blind 
people to regain their grip on life, and she was 
able to assist them to master Braille, being 
expert in instruction. She was a great Braille 
scholar and her text-books “ Training the 
Fingers to Feel Braille’ and “ Braille Reading 
Simplified,” both published by the National 
Institute for the Blind, have been for many 
years and still are in great demand. She also 
transcribed into Braille by hand many books 
for the use of the blind. 

Sir William Lister, K.C.M,G, the  well- 
known ophthalmic surgeon. He was for many 
years surgeon oculist to H.M. Household, served 
in the last war, and was ophthalmic surgeon to 
the London Hospital and the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street. He gave many 
years highly valued service as Hon. Ophthalmic 
Surgeon.to the Barclay Workshops for Blind 
Women, and is gratefully remembered for his 
contributions to ophthalmic literature. 

Harry Edwin Platt, at Birmingham, aged 
88. A note on Mr. Platt’s career will appear 
in the next issue of this journal. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 


Dances : Saitek 
19144 Arndt, F. Nola o 6 
19145 Fain, S. Mississippi Dream Boat, Song 
Fox-Trot ‘ o 6 
19180 Franklin, J., Marge, qe and Livingston, 
leant [had only Known, Song Fox- 
TOR ans o 6 
19181 Russell, K. Heaven! is Round the 
Corner, Song-Waltz .. ay o 6 
BRAILLE BOOKS. 
Biography : 
18330-2.. Marie Antoinette: The Personal Life of, by 


Charles Kunstler. 7s. 3d. per vol. Farq. 


Fiction : 
18263-4. Mrs. Oliver Cromwell and Other Stories, by 
Margaret Irwin. 2 vols. 6s. 6d. per vol. F126. 
History : 
18540-8. 
History of the, by Edward Gibbon. 


3 vols. 


‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Part iver. 


Chapters LII-LXIII. 9 vols. 8s. per vol. F735. 
Miscellaneous : 

19223. Home Occupations Supplement. July 1943- 
May 1944. (Reprinted from ‘“ Progress.’’) 
Pamphlet.: 1s. E12. 

MOON BOOKS. 

4729. - Cookery Book. is. 6d. 
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\ i §.P.C.K. : 
S.P.C.K., House, Northumberland Avenue, ‘W.C.2. 


Where God Begins, by R. W. Moore, Head- 


_ master. of Harrow. In Braille, 1 .vol.,. 2s. net. 


- NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
85, Great.Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 


and 
.. NORTHERN BRANCH, |. 
5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDITIONS. 
Fiction : a Vol 
“Arey, John Stuart. Night-Work Ar 

Beresford, J.D! ‘Long’ View. ' 
Church, Richard. Sampler.: : 


Divine, A, D.-(Kd.), 
Story - 
Greig, Maysie: 


My -Best ‘Secret ‘Service 


“Peggy of Beacon Hill: .’ 

Jacob, Naomi, Private Gollantz i 

Liddon, Eloise. Some Lose Their Way ae 

Montagu, Ivor, and Marshall, Herbert . (Eds.) 
Soviet Short Stories s A De 

Scarlett; Susan. ‘Ten Way Street 

Williams, Eliot Crawshay. Booby Trap 


Miscellaneous : 
Burgess, Alan.. No Risks—No Romance 
D’Arcy, Fr,.M, C.,:S.J.;. Death and Life 
Fergusson, Bernard. One More River to.Cross 
-Glover, T: R.’ Cambridge Retrospect .. 
Gwynn, Dennis. Second Spring, 1818-52 
Jacks, L. P. Confession of an Octogenarian 
Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. Where Love and Friend- 
ship Dwelt ; 3 ae “see 
Redwood, Hugh. Pines and Pit-Props ‘o 
Vansittart,/Rt. Hon. Lord. Lessons of my Life 
7 1a bp Ae Sy 3 ; 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES : 


Is. 6d..-A LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


Qualified Male, Home Teacher, seeks county. post. 


Government and Public Health experience. 


Birmingham, 21. 


ver, Gate it 
necessary. G. Maidment, Esq., 80, Holyhead; Road, | 


SIGHTED FEMALE HOME TEACHER for town 


area. State age and experience. 
qualifications. . 
Society, Williamson Street, Luton, _ 


Salary according to 
Apply Secretary, South Beds. Blind 


BLIND WELFARE. Those desirous of securing 
paid appointments in this field of social service, and 
who wish to ‘obtain the Diploma of the: College of 
Teachers, are invited to apply for details of a scheme 
designed to assist students to prepare for the appro- 


priate. Examination. 


H.. N..: Vickerstaff, Birmingham 


Royal. Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, 


Harborne, Birmingham, 17. (Enclose 24d. stamp.) 


ASSISTANT TECHNICAL | 


INSTRUCTRESS, 


MACHINE KNITTING (round and flat) required. Salary 


according to qualifications and experience. 


Education Superannuation Scheme. 


( | School 
holidays, and recognised appointment under Board of 
Apply at once, 


with’ copies of three recent testimonials, to General 


Superintendent and Secretary, 


Birmingham Royal 


Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, 


Birmingham, 17. 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Certificated sighted WOMAN HOME TEACHER — 
FOR THE BLIND required. Salary: £200 per annum, ~ 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £250, plus war. 
bonus (at present, 15s. 6d. weekly) and expenses, 
Applications, . 


including allowance for subsistance. 


stating age, experience and qualifications, to be sent to. 
the County Medical. Officer, County Hall, Kingston- | 


upon-Thames. 1 4 
DuDLEY AUKLAND, “Z 
Clerk of the Council. 

1st August, 1944. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURY. 
BLIND PERSONS ACT COMMITTEE. 
Appointment of Sighted Home Teacher and Visitor 
for the Blind (Woman). ; 


Applications are invited for the above position. 
Applicants should possess a Certificate of Training for 
this kind of post. Salary scale: £156 per annum 
rising by increments of £13 per annum to a maximum 
of {208 per annum, plus current war bonus of 14s. 6d. 
per week. Experience will be taken into account in 
fixing the commencing salary. For form of application 
and particulars apply, enclosing a stamped addressed. 
envelope, to the undersigned. - . 

M. TOMLINSON, 
. Executive Officer. 
Education Offices, Bury. 


A ee a eee 


BRIGHTON SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE OF THE 


i ; BLIND. 
Applications- are invited for. the positions of-Two 
sighted (male or female) Home Teachers and Visitors 
of the Blind. Salary—if holding certificate of the 
College of Teachers ‘of the .Blind— £156, rising by 
annual increment of £7. 10s. od. toa maximum of £250 
per annum (commencing salary within the scale accord- 
ing to ability and experience). If uncertificated—but 


with experience in blind welfare work—salary £156'per ° 


annum with increments in accordance with satisfactory 
service. 
present £49. 8s, od. (male), £40. 6s. od. (female) per 
annum. OF 


Applications, in applicant’s own handwriting, stating” 


age, experience and qualifications, together with copies 


of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent. 


to : The Secretary, Brighton Society for the Welfare of 
the Blind, 141, Preston Road, Brighton, Sussex. 


oy Oe eee 
CITY OF SALFORD. 


HOME TEACHER AND VISITOR of blind persons 
required (female). 


annum; Uncertificated, £130 per annum, plus War 
Bonus. Uniform clothing provided. 


Both salary scales subject to War Bonus, at - 


- BEACON 


Salary scale: Certificated £156 to — 
£208 per annum, plus War Bonus, at present £40 6s. per . 


Previous service as a certificated Home Teacher with ~ 


a Local Authority or an Agency for the Blind will rank - 


for service on the salary scale. . 

The person selected for appointment will be required 
to pass a medical examination with a view to inclusion 
in the Superannuation Scheme under the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937. 


Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating — 


age, experience and qualifications, accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, to be forwarded to 


the Executive Officer, Blind Persons Welfare Depart- . 
ment, 49, Crescent, Salford, 5, not later than Saturday, 


2nd September, 1944. 
: Town Clerk. — 


Printed:by'Smiths’ Printing Co, (London and St. Albans, Ltd.), Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2, 
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ATTITUDES 


I.—_By Way of Introduction 
} By: HoH. COLDWEEL 3 
| a | this series of articles, I propose to discuss the relationship between the sighted and the blind ; 


and I do so because I regard this subject, and the problems which it raises, as of paramount 
importance to every member of the blind community. It is, in my view, and in the view of a. 
ia good many of my colleagues, a question which has not received its fair share of attention by 
___ those responsible for our Blind Welfare services. 

From the time we came to the use of reason, many of us in the blind world realised that there 
was something peculiar which existed in our relationship with our sighted fellows. At first, as children, 
we tended to accept our position as natural and normal. But, as we grew older and more responsible, 
we began to find that this difference between ourselves and our neighbours was a matter of very 
_ realimportance. In our school we had learned to consider ourselves as normal members of society, 
; save for the fact that our style was somewhat cramped because we could not see. In our circumscribed 
school society, we were all parts of a single unit, with a common background and a common tradition. 
; Most of us had ambitions and plans for the future, which were nurtured and watered in an atmosphere 
which of necessity gave but little clue to the significance of our blindness in relation to society as a 
# whole. We were, in a sense, taught to look at life as it ought to be, rather than as it is; and I think 
7 


this was good. We were taught to make the most of our normality ; and there was cultivated in us 
a sense of our own worthwhileness as men and as citizens. There have been times when some of 
| us, at any rate, have.wondered if our school days were not merely a fool’s paradise. In a sense this 
| -may be true. We gained but a very limited knowledge of the difficulties that lay ahead. But we 
ie did acquire a faith in ourselves, without which these difficulties would have been infinitely harder | 
to overcome. 

i Most of us, I think, started on the serious business of life filled with a rather exaggerated idea 
_ -of our own capabilities. We were rightly determined to make something of our lives; and, when 
we realised that we were not, in fact, being treated by the general public as normal people who just 
couldn’t see, we got a nasty shock. This was the parting of the ways. Some shunned society and 
_ moved, as far as possible, only in blind circles ; some cursed society and became bitter and rebellious ; 

- some accepted the position assigned to them by society ;. and some carried on the struggle against 
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prejudice and misunderstanding. We know from 
hard experience that the fight against the false 
attitudes of the sighted world needs all our 
courage and determination. But, in addition, it 
needs a tactful and sympathetic approach in our 
dealings with our sighted fellows. 

From the blind person’s point of view, the 
treatment he receives from the sighted is of very 
great importance. It has both a material and a 
moral effect. In so far as he is wrongfully 
considered to be abnormal, he is deprived of his 
proper place in society, denied the chance to 
perform the functions of which-he is capable, 
and, in many instances, induced to accept a 
valuation of himself which is incorrect. Many of 
us feel.that the blind, as a whole, have much 
more to give to the community than society has 
yet chosen to accept. The wartime employment 
campaign has already shown that hundreds of 
people who were previously written off as unem- 
ployable, and kept at the public expense, are 
capable of doing a job of work which bears com- 


HOME 


Need of Home for Deaf-Blind.—The annual 
report of the Northumberland and Durham 
Mission to the Deaf and Dumb says that a 
Home in Newcastle is badly needed for numbers 
of deaf-blind people living alone in rooms or in 
lodgings. 

The Blind, the Theatre and the Cinema.— 
A writer in The New Statesman says :—‘* Recent 
comments on the capacities of blind people 
brought me several interesting letters, including 
one from a blind woman who says that people 
are astonished to hear that she likes going ‘ to 
the pictures.’ She says that she prefers the 
theatre to the films, because a programme, 
before the play begins, puts the characters in 
order and gives her an idea what it’s all about. 
As the play goes on the blind listener gets accus- 
tomed to the voices and can tell what is happen- 
ing. The film jumps about without any notice 
that new actors have appeared and the friend 
beside her has no time to explain what has 
happened. Moreover, my blind correspondent 
explains that all American film stars sound the 


same, and wonders if the blind of America find - 


the same difficulty when listening to British 
films. Obviously war. films and those adver- 
tised as ‘ marvellous spectacles’ are not much 
‘good to the blind. But this, says my corres- 
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parison, both in quality and in amount, with 


that of their sighted fellows. The acceptance by | 


employers of blind labour is an important step 
forward, but it gives us no cause for complacency. 
There is a great deal more spade work which 
needs to be done. 


The general public have adopted attitudes 


towards the blind which are unwarranted by the 


facts. But we are bound in justice to admit that 
we, in the blind world, are responsible for some 
of the prejudice and misunderstanding which 
exist ; and we are often guilty of conduct which 
would not be tolerated from “‘‘ ordinary”’ 
people. Clearly, then, we must set about 
putting our own house in order as, well as 
criticising our neighbours. If the relationship 
between the sighted and the blind is to be put 
ona sound and healthy basis, the whole problem 
will have to be faced fairly and squarely, and 
the shortcomings of each examined. 


(To be continued.) 
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pondent, leaves plenty of films that the blind 
can enjoy—especially film adaptations of novels 
and .plays. She names ‘Pygmalion, Major 
Barbara, David Copperfield, Pride and Prejudtce, 
Goodbye Mr. Chips, Jamaica Inn and others. 
She adds that the blind, in her view, can get 
about half the pleasure of the sighted at films 
and ought to be let in half price.’ 


Blind Girl St. Dunstaner Gets Job.—Miss Elsie 


Aldred, aged 22, of Warrington, is the first 


sightless girl trained at St. Dunstan’s to qualify 
as a_ telephone switchboard operator, and she 
has secured a job with her old firm, Peter Stubs, 


months. 


Worthing Home to be Enlarged.—At the _ 


annual meeting of the Worthing Society for 


Befriending the Blind, the Chairman, Canon. 


E. W. D. Penfold, said that a fund was being 


built up for the enlargement of the Society’s — 


Home. It was hoped to double the accommo- 
dation. 


were in need of permanent and. comfortable 


lodgings, and the number of blind persons in 


Worthing had increased from 86 to 120. 


Certain of the aged and infirm blind 


+ 


She was blinded in both — 
’ eyes as the result of an explosion in a Royal | 
Ordnance factory where she worked for several | 


needs. 


’ . conditions, 
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DISABLED PERSONS (EMPLOYMENT) ACT 


Sections Now in Operation 


Y an Order in Council (1944, No. 936), 

B signed on roth August, certain Sections 

of the Disabled Persons (Employment) 

| Act passed last March were brought into 

force on 15th August.. The remaining sections 

of this Act will come into force on a day or days 
to be fixed later. 


The sections now operating are as follows : — 


Section 1.—Defining “‘ disabled person.’ 
_ Section 2.—Enabling the Minister of Labour 


and National Service to provide or make 
arrangements for other persons to provide 
vocational training courses for disabled per- 
sons over the age of 16 years, in order to 
render them competent to undertake employ- 
ment Or work on their own account. 


Section 3.—Enabling the Minister to provide or 


make arrangements for the provision of 
industrial rehabilitation courses for disabled 
persons over the age of 16 years who are in 
need of such facilities. Such courses may 
provide physical training, exercise or Occupa- 
tion conducive to-the restoration of fitness. 

Section 4.—Enabling the Minister to defray or 
contribute towards expenses incurred by 
persons attending vocational training courses 
or industrial rehabilitation courses in travel- 
ling to and from the place where the course 
is held. 

Section 5.—Enabling expenses of the courses 
incurred by the Minister to be defrayed out 
of moneys provided by Parliament. 


_ Section 15.—So far as it can operate before the 


register of disabled persons is established under 
the Act.—Enabling the Minister to provide 
and to defray expenses of facilities for en- 

_ abling registered persons who are seriously 
disabled to obtain employment or to under- 
take work on their own account, under special 

and for the training of such 
persons. For this purpose, the Minister may 
form one or more companies, or employ any 
association or body, all of which would be 
under his control and would apply all profits 
in promoting their objects. 

Section 16 and the First Schedule so far as they 
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South African Natives Lack Facilities.— 
Mr. D. J. van Wyk, national organising secretary 
of the South African National Council for the 


Blind, in a statement quoted in South Africa, 


deplored the lack of facilities for natives in the 
care of their eyes. The native population had 
no facilities to which they could turn in all their 
There was an entire absence of school 


relate to the selection of persons for vocational 
training and industrial rehabilitation courses.— 
Enabling the Minister so to exercise his 
discretion for the time being in selecting per- 
sons as to secure preference to men who have 
served in the armed forces, the merchant navy 
or the mercantile marine and to women who 
have served in the services listed in the First 
Schedule. 


Section 17 and the Second Schedule so far as they 
velate to the National Advisory Council._—En- 
abling the Minister to establish a National 
Advisory Council, under the conditions laid 
down in the Second Schedule, to advise and 
assist him in accomplishing the purposes of 
thesAct. 


Section 18.—Enabling the Minister to appoint 
officers and meet expenses for the administra- 
tion of the Act. 


Section 20.—Enabling the Minister to make 
regulations for prescribing anything under the 
Act. 


Sub-section 3 of Section 21.—Enabling the Act 
to be applied to persons who are non-British 
subjects in the same manner as to British 
subjects. 


Sub-section I, 2 and 3 of Section 22.—Stating 
that the preceding provisions of the Act shall 
not extend to Northern Ireland, and that the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland shall have 
power to make laws for purposes similar to 
those of the Act. 

Section 23.—Giving short title, interpretation, 
and commencement of the Act. 

This Order may be cited as the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act 1944 (Commence- 
ment) Order, 1944. 

Important sections of the Act which have not 
yet come into operation include those dealing 
with the registration of disabled persons ; the 
obligation on certain employers to employ a 
quota of disabled persons ; the appropriation of 
vacancies in designated classes of employment 
to persons registered as disabled; and the 
establishment of district advisory committees 
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medical inspection of Bantu children. If they 
received expert attention and glasses were 
prescribed, they usually could not afford them 
and could not apply for free spectacles through 
the Magistrate as Europeans could. 

Among Kenya’s Blind.—A successful experi- 
ment on behalf of the blind in Kenya by a 
Salvationist officer, Mrs. Colonel Ada Barrell— 
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whose home is in Birmingham—has led to an © 


offer of help by the Kenya Government. | Mrs. 
Barrell, the wife of the «Salvation. Army’s 
Territorial Commander for East Africa, last 
year initiated this work, for which she had been 
well trained by her experiences among the blind 
in Jamaica. a . ; 


Her first “‘ subject ’’ was a native, Thomas, 
who had become blind, but who could read and 
write a little of his native tongue, Swahili. Now 
Thomas can converse in simple English and 
even tap out on the typewriter a respectable 
letter. Shortly after his training began, five 
new and far more illiterate blind natives entered 


“BE 


a 


‘ 


threé’ could ‘speak’ only in’ their tribal tongue, 
and*had. to learn Swahili. Now these students 
can wash .their own clothes, scrub out their 
quarters ; most know a little English, and all 
can read or write Braille. They have learned’ 
the geography of Kenya from a contour map 
and can tell the time.from a wooden clock. 
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‘the:ntw;school.- None: could read, or write, and 


Physical training has its place in their curriculum ~ 1} 


and they can play some games by means of an 
audible ball which contains a bell. Mrs. Barrell 
plans a post-war colony for the blind, subsidised 
by the Government and administered by the 
Salvation Army, situated a few miles from 
Bulawayo. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Penicillin and Infantile Ophthalmia.—The 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
New York, in its ““ Eye Health and Safety News”’ 
states that twenty million units of penicillin 
have been made available to the Illinois State 
Department of Public Health to be used for 
research in the treatment of new born babies 
with ophthalmia; it is sufficient to treat 
thirty infants. 

Migel Medal for Henry Ford.—For “ out- 
standing service to the blind,” Henry Ford has 
been awarded the Migel Medal‘in a recent 
ceremony at the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 

The award was presented by Miss Helen Keller 
to Henry Ford, junr., on behalf of his grand- 
father. 


/. Factory Work for the Disabled in Sweden.— 
“ Mr. Harald Thilander, in a recent letter.to Mr. 


W. P. Merrick, says :-— 

“Yes, we have heard and: read much of what 
is being done and planned in England for the 
blind and disabled people in general. Charles 
(Headkvist) got a book printed in Braille from 
the N.I.B. concerning ‘these matters. He asked 
the Department for Foreign Affairs to get the 
book through the departmental mail, as he is 
engaged with the Department, and a few weeks 
later the book lay waiting on his desk when he 
arrived at his office. He said it was two bulky 
‘Braille volumes which had come by airmail. 

“Here we make slow progress concerning 
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getting work for the blind in industry, but we) 
About a score of blind men | 


do make progress. 
and women are now working with the seeing in 
various factories. The first work which was 
tried was very interesting, but I do not. know 
the word for telling of it, and I cannot find my 


Esperanto-English dictionary. It. consists in — 


‘fendado de glimo ’ (splitting mica)—I hope the 
honourable censor will let these words pass, as 
I cannot find the English equivalent—for wire- 
less and other things. Some blind girls do this 
work very skilfully. 
‘The Swedish Association for the Blind have 
now engaged a ‘consulent’ whose job it is to 
find work for the blind, visit industrial leaders 
and talk to them about the blind as workers, 
and visit all kinds of factories in order to see 
what the blind can do there. Four groups of 
invalids, viz., the blind, the deaf, the tubercular, 
and the cripples have formed a common com- 
mittee—they have, all of them, country-wide or- 


ganisations—in order to promote their interests. — 


“And now the Government has appointed a 
‘State Commission,’ the task of which is to find 


work for those which are called ‘ partially 1) 


capable of work ’—thus representing the four 
groups mentioned above. You will readily 


« 


understand what a potential influence the | 


British example must have upon our Govern- 
ment in this cause, so we are deeply grateful to 


blind and others there.” 


Great Britain for what is being done for ay) 


Z 


By H. J. WAGG 


AR conditions have deprived the blind 

\ X | of practically all improvements in the 
design of existing apparatus or the 

__- provision of .new apparatus, which 
would involve the ‘use of skilled draughtsmen 


and mechanics, the only exceptions being 
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experiments on a small scale by the National 
Institute for the Blind with a new design of 
micrometer, improvements in the Moon writer, 
and designs for a pocket Braille writing machine. 


Many improvements have been decided on, — 


where weaknesses have been discovered in 


f 
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existing apparatus, and it is hoped to go “ full 
steam ahead ”’ with these when war conditions 
permit. The remnants of the National Insti- 


_ tute’s Technical Research Committee have not, 


however, been idle during the war and, in spite 
of difficulties, a number of useful additions to 
the list of available apparatus have been made. 
Blind carpenters can get two new guides, one 
for dovetailing and one for chiselling. 
_ Typists can now get what has been named a 
“paper brake,” which consists of a backing 
“sheet with a ridge attached, which jambs the 


| roller at the right moment near the bottom of 


the page, thus preventing the typist from 
attempting to write on air. 

Another device for typists is an embossed 
metal chart of the keyboard to enable those who 


_ .are not 100 per cent. perfect to see where such 
| *tiresome things as fractions, punctuations or 


x y z have hidden themselves. 

A simple and cheap method of adapting letter 
scales for the use of the blind has been devised. 
Scales can be supplied and adapted to order only. 

Games have not been neglected, peony the 
game of Patience :— 

(a) A specially designed board on “which to 
play is now being stocked and is much sought 
after. . 

(0) The standard Patience cards can now be 
easily sorted; the pink and blue packs have 
plain and embossed centres respectively. 
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(c) For the blind who wish to cid Patience 
alone, cheap packs of cards are provided, with 
Braille marking on plain thick paper. The cards 
are sold in pairs with plain and embossed centres. 


(2) Embossed Patience cards are provided for 
those who cannot read Braille. The “‘ Sim- 
plicity ”’ cards rely entirely on the position of an 
embossed clock face for the suit and the position 
of the hand for the value. 


(e) A book, Games of Patience for the Blind, 
in both letterpress and Braille, is also stocked. 


Dominoes have always been a popular game 
with: blind and sighted people alike, and the 
Institute will soon stock the “‘ Simplicity ”’ 
Domino Maker, which enables blind boys (or 
others) keen on carpentering to make their own 
sets without very much difficulty. : 


It is hoped before many months have elapsed 
to market the game of Reversi, which should 
prove an easy and pleasant recreation for those 
who, do not rise to the rank of chess players. 


Please do not write in for the Domino Maker 
or Reversi before they are advertised in this 
journal; but if you do, your inquiry will be 
filed until the game can be supplied. 

The Technical Research Committee can only 
give its best services to the blind if it is kept 
informed of their needs. Suggestions for im- 
provements of apparatus and criticism of any 
apparatus considered faulty are always welcome. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Ii—Time for Radicalism 


Ne 7" first Blind Persons Act produced a 


significant change of emphasis in litera- 
ture on workshops for the blind. Until 
1920, workshops were generally justified 
by the economic argument that it costs the 
community less to subsidize employment than to 
pay pensions. After the Act, with increasing 
augmentation and State subsidy, workshops 
‘were more commonly justified by the moral 


__ argument that it is good for the blind to work, 
_ even though it may cost as much to employ 


them as to pay them pensions. 
As early as 1925, ‘that acutest of observers, 


_ Mr. Ben Purse, wrote (‘‘ The Blind in Industry,”’ 
me page 73): 


“Tt would be a comparatively easy 
matter to show that, if it were not for the moral 


effect involved, it would be more economical to 
_ permit the blind to remain at home, and to pay 
_ them a subsistence rate, rather than to continue 
_ their employment in some industrial undertakings 
one could mention.” 
appeals literature invoked the same moral 


Contemporary reports and 


_ justification for workshop employment. 


DF 
a 
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Where this justification was admitted—and it 
is only fair to say that a few workshops have 
preserved their economic impulse—it became 


' dangerously easy to slide smoothly into the 


conclusion that, if a blind man does not want 
to work or cannot be found a job by traditional 
methods, the State should pension him off as 
“unemployable.” 

The effect was a decrease, between 1925-41, 
of more than Io per cent. in the proportion of 
employed blind aged 16 to 65 years. The Blind 
Persons Act of 1938 accelerated the process by 
reducing the pensionable age, thus encouraging 
the conclusion that,a blind man is “ too old at 
forty.” Spectacular increases in domiciliary 
assistance rates, accompanied by a deliberate 
misinterpretation of the word ‘“‘ unemployable,”’ 
acted unavoidably to deprive those who go blind 
in middle life of any real incentive to work. 

This policy could be justified only so long as, 
for the average blind worker, there was no prac- 
ticable alternative to heavily subsidised work- 
shop employment. Therein lies the crucial 
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significance of the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act which, viewed on the background of 
the Government’s proposals for full employment 
generally, offers an alternative of unsubsidised 
employment in a wide range of occupations. A 
number of the most important sections of that 
Act came into force on the 15th August. They 
herald a new system and an unprecedented 
opportunity. 

Workshops for the blind, if they can respond 
to this opportunity, have an essential part to 
play inthe new system. The occasion calls for 
clear thinking and resolute action. I cannot 
agree with those who, comforted by the artificial 
prosperity of wartime trading, are content 
passively to await events. One factor which will 
unquestionably govern the future is our own 
capacity to anticipate tendencies and to form- 
ulate a constructive plan. 

N.I.B. Bulletin No. 15 was a-valuable first 
step. Since it was published, in December, 1943, 
the Act has become law, the.Government has 
stated: its plan for general employment, and we 
know much more about the capacity of blind 
factory workers. We have all the data needed 
for sound planning, and the best brains in Blind 
Welfare should be. focused on the problem 
before events themselves force a_ possibly 
unsatisfactory conclusion. 


The plan should aim, through concerted action, 
at bringing employment to a much greater 
number of blind people and at reviving economic 
incentives by suppressing methods which tend 
to demoralise the fit or encourage the malingerer. 
Wartime methods, developed in general industry, 
of using wage rates and group or individual 
production bonuses to preserve morale and 
incentive might, with profit, be applied to 
workshops. Moreover, while the genuinely 


’ unemployable should be assisted generously and * 


equally, those who can work should be given 
full benefit only on the condition that they will 


undergo rehabilitation and training. We should . 


start from the assumption that all blind people 


of working age can, in some measure, support 


themselves unless the contrary is shown. 


The plan should be based on a decision as to 
the number and type of blind people who should 
be catered for respectively in workshops or under 
the quota and schedule. Until this decision has 
been reached, our schools cannot give adequate 
vocational guidance, training curricula cannot be 
planned, workshops cannot rebuild on a per- 
manent footing, and our system will appear 
ambiguous to the Ministry of Labour. 

In reaching such a decision, workshops should 
be regarded, not as a static institution, providing 
employment in a few traditional crafts, but as a 
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piece of machinery capable of being geared to: 
meet new needs in a fully economic manner. By 
all means we must avoid regarding the workshop 
as the rival of the factory. Such a conflict of 
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interests would be both absurd and discreditable — 
and the blind individual would be the main — 


loser. We should recognise that the choice 
between factory and workshop is likely to turn 
on practical considerations of economic attract- 
iveness. 

From this point of view workshops for the 
blind, as at present constituted, are sensitive to: 
pressure from two directions. In the first place, 
pressure will come from blind workers them- 
selves in so far as they see, in industry, a chance 
of making a higher wage than could be made in 
the workshop or on a Home Workers’ Scheme. 
This will be more insistent amongst the next 
generation of school-leavers who may be 


expected to prefer a short engineering training — 


to a long period of craft instruction, and whose 
parents tend to consider open employment a 
more socially desirable occupation. For similar 
reasons, those who go blind in adult life are, 
likely to prefer unsheltered employment. That, 
for them, will be a form of life to which they are 
accustomed and one which, in many cases, will 
not involve the acquisition of new skills nor the 
loss of superannuation rights. 

In the second place pressure will come from 


Local Authorities which, as guardians of -the — 


ratepayers’ purse, may be unwilling to pay 
augmentation to blind people who could work 
without it. Such a tendency, indeed, has 
already shown itself. 

On the other hand, some blind people may 
prefer the. varied occupations of ‘a craftsman to 
the automatic repetitions of an assembly belt. 
It is difficult to see how they could justly claim 
this luxury. which economic necessity denies to 
the seeing worker. 

These conditions will not arise immediately. 
If, however, the above is a just estimate of 
tendencies, it would appear that workshops 


must,.in the next stage of their development, _ 
either become more economically self-supporting, | 


or adapt their organisations specifically for those 


who are unsuited to competitive employment. © 


This prospect will not alarm a workshop whose 


management is prepared to view a new problem > 


from a new angle, and which will accept the 


possibility that the best way of serving the blind — 
in the future might be to employ them in associa- 


tion with workers disabled from other causes. 


The next few years will force radical adjustments | 
into our system—let us not postpone radical 


thinking until events themselves overtake us. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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_ -my life, which indeed I hadn’t. 
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“TI WAS TRAINED AT OLDBURY GRANGE” 


Some Recollections of a Blind Telephonist 
| By CHAS. T. ALTY. 


in a fairly responsible position with a 

well-known firm of fire extinguisher 

manufacturers. I had beén with them 
‘since I was a boy, a matter of over twenty 
years. One evening, whilst working in the 
garden of my home, I met with the accident 
which meant that I could no longer work at my 
‘old job. I went to hospital for five weeks, but 
my case was hopeless ; I was blind. 


i P to three years ago, I had been employed 


I had been home for a week when a Home 
Teacher came to me and said that I must learn 
‘to read Braille. I wonder how many others 
have felt like I did when I was told that I must 
learn to read Braille ! The mere fact that one 
can no longer read print is pretty unbearable. 
I can well remember throwing my Braille 
exercise book across the room on three occasions 
‘before taking myself to task and saying “‘ Don’t 
‘be stupid, you’ve got to face the facts, the 
‘sooner you master this Braille business the 
quicker you will be able to read once again.” 
I was very fond of reading, and so it. was not 
long before I -took this new form of education 
very seriously, and was surprised to find how 
quickly one could get accustomed to finding 
the dots. After a few weeks I even found 
delight in making out several words and from 
that stage I began to read a short story. Believe 
‘me, I got quite a thrill out of reading my first 
story in Braille, although I must admit, it was 
‘painfully slow. You can well imagine that for 
a period my time was fairly well occupied in 
this manner, but this was not enough ; I began 
to get bored with my idle life and felt that if I 
-did not soon do something besides learning to 
read Braille, I should go “ crackers.’’ Fortun- 
ately, I did not go “ crackers.” 


One afternoon, whilst laboriously reading my 
‘story in Braille, I was surprised to hear the 
name of a Director of my firm announced. He 


-shook hands with me and asked me if I felt quite 


I replied that I had never felt better in 
I felt that I 
could tackle anything, but, you see, I could not, 
I was blind, and that is the irony of blindness. 
‘This Director congratulated me on looking so 


well. 


- -well and went on to chat on many subjects in 


‘which I was interested. Finally he said, ‘‘ What 
‘would you like to do for a living?” I had 


I. 


thought many times that I would like to go 
back to my firm, this time as a telephone 
operator, but had hardly liked to suggest it. At 
last I told him what was in my mind. “ Excel- 
lent,’ he said, ‘““ where could you find out about 
your training ?’”’ -I told him that I thought 
this could be done through the National 
Institute for the Blind. ‘“‘ Good,” said he, 
“find out what you can about it and let me 
know, then we can see about giving you the job 
of switchboard operator at the Offices.’’ I was 
delighted at the prospect ; the fact that I might 
still be able to earn my own living kept me on 
tenterhooks until I had seen my Home Teacher 
and told her everything. Soon after this, I 
had word from the N.I.B. that I should go up to 
Headquarters for an interview with Mr. Purse. 
I saw-this most able gentleman and had a 
pleasant chat with him. He told me that there 
was a new Home which had just been opened at 
Oldbury, near. Bridgnorth, and would I care to 
go there for training? He told me that in 
addition to learning to operate a switchboard, 
I should be taught to use a typewriter, shorthand 
and the finer arts of Braille. It all sounded 
very inviting, and I did not hesitate to say that 
I would very much like to go. I was told that 
I would stay there for six months, and by that 
time I should -be proficient to start work in my 
new career. 

_ Early in the New Year of 1942, I received a 
letter from the N.I.B. telling me that I was to 
start for Oldbury Grange on the roth January ; 
that day did not come quickly enough for me. 
The sooner I finished my training, I thought, 
the quicker I should be able to start work again. 
I had sent off my luggage a week in advance— 
theh I set out for “ The Grange.’ It had been 
a very cold day, and when we arrived at Kidder- 
minster, where I had to change, it was snowing 
hard, the trains were delayed, and I hada wait 
of three hours there. We (I had gone down 
with a friend) had ’phoned through to The 
Grange to say that we should be late in arriving, 
but we were told that a conveyance would be 
awaiting us on arrival at Bridgnorth station. 
At Bridgnorth we ran into a regular snowstorm ; 
the snow was higher than the running-board 
of the train and we were almost up to our knees 
in snow; to our delight, when we did manage 
to get out of the station, sure enough, there was 
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our conveyance awaiting us. We arrived at the 
front door of the Grange precisely: at “midnight. 
At the door was a painted announcement which 
informed all who passed through. that ‘ In this 
House there is no depression.’ I often used to 
think of this phrase during my stay at Oldbury ; 
the sign at the door was indeed true. 


We were admitted by a member of the Staff 
and, after establishing our identities, were 
shown into a large comfortable lounge, warm 
from a large fire which had been burning there, 
but which was now fast dying out. “When asked 
if we would care for something to eat, our reply 
was in the affirmative and, on being taken to the 
dining-room, we were given an excellent soup 
and a meat course. By this time we were 


feeling rather tired. Going back through the 


‘lounge, treading a beautiful thick carpet, we 

were led up a grand old stairway and shown to 
‘our rooms (my friend had previously been told 
that he would bé welcomed if he cared to stay 
the night). I was told that I had a hot-water 
bottle in my bed, but was given to understand 
that I was not to expect such a luxury every 
night. This, I was told with a chuckle, was to 
create an impression. It was not long before 
I fell fast asleep to be awakened at seven-thirty 
the next morning by a very cheerful maid. I 
found that I was one of four in the room; to 
judge by the whistling and singing, they -were 
a very happy little band. I was told by one of 
them, after having introduced myself, that 
there was a wash-basin in the room with hot 
and cold water. That meant that I would not 
have to ask my way to the bathroom for a shave. 
Everything so far seemed to me to be done with 
an idea of giving students the least. possible 
inconvenience. Breakfast was taken in the 
same room that I had eaten my meal in the night 
before, a very spacious and airy room which 
during the brighter weather caught the sun 
practically the whole day long. After break- 
fast’ I went out to the lounge, which lived up to 
its name. All round the fire were most com- 
fortable armchairs where pipes and cigarettes 
were lit and the ee war news discussed with 
gusto. 


_ At 9.30 those who were able to went upstairs 
to various rooms to learn Braille, typewriting 
or basket work, but I was told by the Head 
Teacher who had. just interviewed me that I 
would not be expected to take part in these 
lessons on that particular day, but that I should 
spend the-day in getting to find my way about. 
I sat down on one of those very excellent chairs 
and chatted to one or two. of the older people. 
These older people. were ‘theré to recuperate 


after having lost their sight’ and suffered ‘other 
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injuries through enemy _air-raids. 


naissance of what, for. the next six months, was. 
to be my home. I: discovered’ among other 
things, leading off from the lounge was another 
large room which was termed the “ sitting- 
room.” This.room possessed a further supply 


of armchairs and comfortable settees together — 


with a table where one could write letters on 
the special N.I.B. writing frames. I found to: 


installed. 
knew I was going to like the Grange.” 

After a large mid- day meal, to’ which I had 
done justice owing to the fact that I was feeling 


the benefit of the country air, we sat around in 


the lounge still discussing. the war situation 


“until two o’clock. At that hour the students. 


adjusted their thoughts to earning their own 
living once again by retiring to the workrooms. 


I decided that I would waste no further time 


and followed them up the stairs. On asking 
one of the teachers which room I should go to, 
I was told that if I insisted on starting I should 
go to the Braille room. I got to love this old 


room, even to-day it often comes back to me. 


I spent many happy hours in it. I wert in 
and was met by Miss Atchison who taught in 
that particular room. She told me that she 
hoped that I would like it at Oldbury and that 
if at any time she could give me assistance 
outside the normal working hours she would 
willingly do so. (Poor girl, she did not realise 


how much I was going to call on her in the future - 


months !) I would like to pay a tribute to 
Miss Atchison’ for the excellent and patient 
manner in which she carried out her duties. I 
do not know whether she is still there. I hope, 
for the benefit of other students, that she is. 


I was given a book and asked to ‘read a little 
of it. This was done in order that the teacher 


reading of Braille. I read sufficiently well to 


show her that I at least knew all the Braille ; 
I was then given. + 


contractions and word signs. 
a Stainsby-Wayne writing machine together 
with some paper. I had done a little of this 


kind of writing on a machine which had: been. _ 
loaned me whilst at home and I had flattered’ 
It was’, | 
during that first afternoon that I was dis= — 
The four of us~ — 


myself that I was doing fairly well. 


illusioned about my prowess.” 
who were then learning Braille wrote from 
dictation ; I thought I was doing fine. 
time our papers were collected and read’by the 
teacher. Mine was pretty bad! ‘When the 
errors were pointed out to me’ I was amazed at 


the pitfalls one could fall’into when ‘writing 


With the 
| help of one of the male guests I’'made a recon- 


my delight that a fine cabinet wireless-set was — 
I.was beginning to feel at home and | 


might know how far I had progressed in the — 


After a 
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' afternoon’s work:at the Grange. 
went on till four o’clock but usually:a discussion 
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Braille, but I Eaeuehly, enjoyed that first 


These lessons 


followed until it was time for tea at five o’clock, 
many points being raised which, when afterwards 
discussed with the teacher, proved to be most 
educative... To this day they have proved their 
value.to.me when I have, been reading.  — 
The evenings were usually: taken up: by. listen- 
ing to the wireless programme, darts, the piano 


~ (which I forgot to mention, was also in the sit- 
- ‘ting-room) or perhaps by visits to the local cinema. 
‘We were expected to be in bed by ten o’clock 


unless we had gone out for’the evening.‘ We 
always had a light supper at seven which had 


been preceded by a high tea. 


The next morning I was eager to start work 
again. This consisted of Braille writing and 
reading. In the afternoon of that second day, 
I had my first lesson on the typewriter. I had 
never used a typewriter before but was most 


anxious to do so now. First, I had to:memorise 


all the keys ; this did not take long, but apart 
from getting the feel of the machine and learning 
how to strike the keys, I did little typing that 
day. I found the hours were too short—TI felt 
I was capable of doing much more in a day if 
I were allowed to do so: It was pointed out to 
me that most of the people there had, not many 
months before, come straight to the Grange from 
various hospitals where they had: been treated; 
and that they were now recovering sufficiently 
to tackle their new way of learning how to write 
and read again but in a-different way. It was 
pointed out to me that it would not do for them 
to have too many hours of work just yet. I 
was told that.if I cared to practise.on my own 
and in my spare time, ! eneld have the use of 
the room. 

By the-end of thie ‘first hook I Wid learned 
to type. out words and was very proud of this 
fact. One:evening I typed out a.short letter. 
I proudly showed it to Miss Atchison. 
frightfully disappointed when she said “ Yes, 


_ it’s not too-bad,, but I told you to practise -on 


the third row of keys only.’’ Of course, she 


was right, I had tried to run before I could even 


walk. I took this telling-off to heart and 
decided that. I would practise like blazes until 
I could write a letter. At last the day came 
when I typed my, first letter. I think my tutor 
was as pleased as I. was over it. Yes, we had 
plenty of. encouragement | and it ‘was given in 
just the right manner. ~ 


Because of war needs and priority claims, our 
- switchboard did not arrive until about the end 


of April; and by this time the Grange was fairly 
full, and we had. taken up the study of a basic 


‘folks on holiday than students. 
warmer. weather arrived we found that Oldbury 


I was. 
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shorthand which was: considered sufficient for 
the use-of telephone operators. My time: was 


‘going: by very. quickly, and I’ was enjoying every 


minute of it. My. mind went back to the days 
when I: was sitting at home with nothing: to do ; 
how different it all was now that I had more 
than enough to occupy my mind. Another 
thing was that I had regained'my former confi- 
dence. Before I.came to Oldbury, due directly 
to the accident I had received, I had a terrible 
inferiority complex simply because I could not 
see any longer. But at the Grange one did not 


think about such things as blindness, in. fact, 


many. times I have forgotten that I could not 
see. We were all a jolly crowd and more like 
When the 


Grange possessed some fine, lawns where. one 
could sit out on fine days. There was also an 


excellent rotating summer-house, so that even 


on days which were a little rough, one could 


turn the shelter to the leeward and enjoy the 


sun. . ! 

If-some of us after school. hours felt we 
wanted to do something a little tougher, we 
proceeded to what was termed the “ wood-pile.”’ 
Out there were a number of full length tree 
trunks, many of them over ‘a foot across. We 
would get out the cross-cut, lay the tree along 
two specially made trestles and commence to 
saw off huge logs for winter fires. I have heard 
these logs being cut to many melodies sung most 
lustily, “ Anchors Away’’ and “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen’’ being great favourites. To- 
gether with the singing .on the “ wood-pile ” 
and the almost harmonious singing in the 
summer-house or on the lawns, people seeing 
the sign on the front entrance must indeed have 
thought there. was no depression in that house. 


Sometimes, for. a change of company, we 
would be welcomed: at “The Halfway.” (I 
never did find out exactly where it was halfway 
to, but to: us it was just a very old country pub. 
It (according to a plaque on the wall outside): 
was built in 1620 and I understand it was too 
low-roofed to permit the playing of darts. I 
certainly never saw this game being played: 
there. Mine hosts were very decent to us 
students—should we arrive there before our 
usual supper time, they knew we would not get 
another, so out would come their bread, cheese: 
and. pickles. .We were always made very 
welcome. The folks of Oldbury are a grand 
lot. They would go right. out of their BOON to: 
assist any of us. 


We often went for walks with one of the Staff 
across the fields,.through the woods where, in 
the Spring and early Summer, these places were 
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filled with primroses, violets, daffodils and many 
other flowers. To my way of thinking, and to 
everyone else who has been fortunate anough 
to receive training at the Grange, the National 
Institute for the Blind has done a great job of 


BEACON” 
work in assisting blinded people to earn their 
own living ; never could training be done under 
more ideal conditions than those which exist 


at Oldbury. 
(To be concluded.) 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL ASSOCIATION for the BLIND 


REFRESHER COURSE FOR HOME TEACHERS 


Home Teachers from all parts of the area 

was held at Somerville College, Oxford, 

from July 23rd to zoth. The atmosphere 
of the College and the kindly arrangements made 
for the comfort and well-being of the Home 
Teachers combined with the Association’s 
excellent selection of speakers made the Course 
a memorably pleasant one. A comprehensive 
programme covered a wide range of subjects 
from the Nature and Causes of Blindness, ‘the 
Employment of the Blind in Sighted Industry, 
the Blind and Mentally Defective, to the more 
practical ones of Homes, Wireless, Social Centres 
and Gardening. Each morning during the week 
two hours were devoted to handicrafts. 


Miss Ida Mann, Reader in Ophthalmology at 
Oxford University, gave an able and authori- 
tative lecture on the Prevention and Causes of 
Blindness, yet one well adapted to the practical 
uses Of Home Teachers, who benefited greatly 
from her expert and clear presentation of the 
subject. Mr. E. W. Page, Placement Officer at 
the National Institute, showed in a very helpful 
talk how much is now being achieved in placing 
the blind in sighted industry, posts having been 
found for many suitable men and women pre- 
viously classed as Unemployable. Mr. Page’s 
offer of help in placing individuals was eagerly 
noted by the Home ‘Teachers who are so fre- 
quently called upon to give advice about ob- 
taining work in sighted industry.. The problem 
of the mentally defective child, also one with 
which» the Home Teacher is familiar and on 
which she is glad to have expert advice was dealt 
with by Mr. J. Lumsden, who gave a very 
interesting account of the different types of 
children in schools for the blind and mentally 
defective. Mr. A. E. Wilson, Honorary Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Lindsey Blind Society, 
presented Professional Knowledge in an under- 
standing and original way, and Miss W. Adams, 
of the Western Counties, discussed some aspects 
of the work of a Home Teacher as seen by a 
Supervisor. 


Wireless Maintenance by Mr. A. Parsons 
contained many practical and useful hints, and 
the two British Wireless for the Blind receivers, 


; REFRESHER Course attended by thirty 
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which in spite of difficulties of transport he 
brought down and left with the Home Teachers, 
were probed into and experimented with in 
spare moments during the week. Gardening was 
discussed by Miss Byron, and Miss Lambe, of the 
Servers of the Blind, gave an attractive picture 
of Social Centres as they ought to be, suggesting 
many new ideas of their functions and activities. 

All these addresses on such a variety of sub- 
jects were followed by discussion and a flow of 
questions, so that everyone had a chance to 
contribute a point of view as well as to gain 
useful information. 

The handicrafts session each morning was a 
feature of the Course, and Home Teachers 
gladly availed themselves of the opportunity to 
refresh their knowledge or to learn some new 
craft. Mr. F. Burville gave instruction in 
basket making and Mrs. Burville in netting, 
raffia work and rug making. One of the Home 
Teachers brought her own hand loom and gave 
a morning’s instruction to those interested in, 
hand weaving. In this section there was also 
a novel exhibition of handicrafts made at home 
with war-time materials by the unemployable 
blind. Many of the exhibits showed great 
resourcefulness both on the part of the maker 
and of the Home Teacher. Prizes were awarded 
to the most original and best made articles. 


Three discussion groups were formed, each 
with an appointed leader, and on the last after- 
noon the findings of the groups were pooled, 
many practical proposals being put forward with 
regard to the urgent need of Homes, the Care 
of the Deaf-Blind, and the Employment of Bee 
Unemployable. 

Even with this full programme Home Teachers : 
still had a little time to enjoy the sunshine in 
the garden at Somerville, and on one afternoon 
had the special privilege of visiting All Souls | 
College, where they were received and shown | 
over the College by Sir Charles Grant Robertson, 
C.V.O., M.A., LL.D., a distinguished Fellow of 
All Souls. 

_In every way the Refresher Course was an 
unusually stimulating one. 
F.M.A. (HOME TEACHER). 
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POST-WAR BRAILLE PRODUCTION 


HE blind need more books—a great many more books. The quality of books 
available in Braille is good, but the quantity is far below what it should be, and 
what it musi’be if the blind are to maintain their intellectual standards. These 
standards are high, higher to-day than they have ever been, owing, doubtless, to 
the greater diversity of occupations and pursuits followed by the blind, to the 
incessant stimulation of their interests and. their imaginations afforded by wireless, 
and to the growth of that spirit of independence in action and outlook which has 
done so much to ease their flow into the main currents of society. . If you compared 


_ the conversation of a dozen casual sightless acquaintances with that of a dozen casual sighted acquain- 


tances, we think that in respect to its intelligence and interest, the odds would be against the sightéd. 
This may be a parti pris ; but the opinion can be backed by two assumptions which we believe to be 
facts: that the blind listener, being a consistent listener, absorbs much more of that panorama of 
the living moment which wireless really is than the more casual sighted listener; and that the 
proportion of habitual and careful readers of books that matter is higher in the blind than in the 
sighted community. 

The largest publisher of Braille books in the British Empire is the National Institute for the 
Blind. During the war its production of Braille literature has been severely handicapped by the 
paper control, the stoppage of metal supplies, and the difficulty of securing skilled labour. It has 
been able to continue nearly all its periodicals in somewhat abbreviated form, but its production of 
reprints of existing books has been seriously affected and its publication of new books, with the 
exception of the Panda series, has almost ceased. When the paper control is lifted and war conditions 
are over, the Institue hopes, however, that its Braille production will be on a much bigger scale than 
ever before. It considers that the progress of the blind generally would be gravely impeded unless 
a greatly increased amount of literature were made available to them, and it is accordingly surveying 
the whole field of Braille production with a view to improving and accelerating present methods and 
devising new methods of production, in order to extend the number and circulation of Braille 
publications in all directions. 

The most important extension would be concerned with books of an educational or informative 
nature—books which are urgently needed in the primary and secondary schools not only for class 
use but for the formation of school libraries, books for which adult students and professional people 


are clamouring as essential to their work and advancement, books to enable the intelligentsia to keep 


in touch with public affairs, books which will help to form the literary creative and critical faculties. 
Some of these needs will best be met not by new publications but by new additions to the 
Institute’s Students’ Library, and plans for very considerable extensions of the Library’s service are 
likewise in hand. 
A contributor to this issue draws attention to another need—the resumption of certain Braille 
periodicals, to which may be added the enlargement of present and the foundation of new periodicals. 
The issue of a Braille daily newspaper is a matter which should be immediately considered ; we think 


that it is a practical proposition and we are certain that it could be made of real value to ‘thousands 


of blind people as a supplement rather than an alternative to the broadcast news. Other periodicals 
which would be definitely useful are a Church magazine, a paper devoted to literature and the arts, 
an edition of The Listener, a ‘‘ Home” journal embracing mothercraft and simple nursing, and a 
journal devoted to the handicrafts and industries of special interest to the blind, such as knitting, 
basketry, carpentry, and the factory operations in which so many are now successfully engaged. 
We feel sure that the Institute, while planning its post-war extensions of Braille publication, will 


_ bear in mind the fact that whereas there are hundreds of publishers competing for the favour of sighted 


readers by offering them daily all kinds, tints and shades of literature, there are only one or two 
publishers who are catering for blind readers. As we all know, there are “highbrow” and ‘‘ lowbrow ”’ 
publishers, “‘ die-hard ’’ and “‘ red’ publishers, conservative and radical publishers, both in a literary 
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and a: rsotiea: sense. 
‘‘long-sellers,”’ others on “‘ best-sellers ”’ 


kind and not of two kinds. 


There are some who concentrate on text- bpole: Athers on thrillers # 
-some on the sciences, others on the arts. 
has the huge task of trying to fulfil all. hee functions. 
literary bias to govern and thereby limit its choice of books ; 
Otherwise, it runs the risk of becoming a disseminator of propaganda in 


BEACON ~ 


-some on 
The Institute 
It must.never permit an educational or a 
it-must be selective only of two of a 


a subtle form. To adapt a phrase in a recent issue of The Times Literary Supplement, its duty as. 


a publisher is * 


‘not to think for the blind but to enable the blind to think for themselves.”’ 


It must 


offer something to suit all reasonable tastes, and 224, Great Portland Street must be known not on 
as the ees of a Braille Publisher but as Britain’s Central Bookshop for the Blind. 


“THE EO 


SS WILL BE, CANDID” 
II.—On Blindness 


By ARTHUR E, WILSON 


N/R. ERNEST CLARKSON was a prac- 
MI tising solicitor, a partner in that well- 


known firm 
Clarkson.”’ 


not quite the same self-confidence as some of 
his colleagues. At forty he was still single and 
spent much of his leisure time in his Club during 
these dreary winter months. To-night, as he 
stepped out of the Club doorway, a thickening 
fog made the blackout seem ominous. He 
switched on the small torch which he always 
carried and felt very pleased that he had taken 
the precaution to fit a new battery. It would 
take him ten minutes to walk to his rooms. 
How bright his torch seemed! What Mr. Ernest 
Clarkson did not know was that although the 
extreme blackness of the night did seem to 
intensify the light from his torch, Ohm’s law 
was in operation. Too many amperes were 
being, passed through the filament in too short 
a space of time. . The result was, of course, that 
the bulb “ burned out,’ and Mr. Ernest was 
left to find his way in the dark as best he could. 
What blackness! Worst night he had known. 
Queer that there weren't more people about 
with torches! He kept on his course for a full 
minute and then found himself stepping off the 
pavement at an angle. He stopped, hopefully 
waiting for a passer-by to appear. ‘“‘ So this is 
what it is like to be blind,’ he thought. That 
gave him an idea. Some blind men followed the 
kerb with their sticks. Good idea that. Had 


it not been for the War the lamp- -posts, which | 


soon convinced him that the idea was, not so 
good as. he had thought, would have held, aloft 
their friendliness. Now that friendliness had been 


taken away and they were. his enemies. Of — ay 


course, if he hadn’t been so stupid he would 
have realised earlier that other blind men 
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“Westbury, Finch and — 
Court work was not one~ 
of his delights, for he was rather mild and had 


trailed their sticks by the wall! That was 
certainly better. He was making good progress. 
There was the end of the wall. That meant 
he was approaching the kerbstone of West 
Street. He ought now to turn right, cross the 
main road and it wouldn’t take him very long. 
Ernest Clarkson had made his second mistake. 
The end of the wall did not mean that he was 
anywhere near West Street. It was in reality 
the beginning of a small group of shop frontages. 
He felt pretty bad after ten minutes or so, for 
he realised that he had lost himself. 
seemed full of trees, lamp-posts, garden hedges, 
and how they all hated him—and how he hated 
them! At last he could stand it no more. He 
would go in the next gate he could find, ask 
where he was and perhaps borrow a torch. You 
would probably disbelieve me if I told you that 
Mr. Ernest Clarkson had opened the gate of the 
house in which he had rooms, and indeed you 
would be right. The homing instincts of man 


are too much blunted. You would also tend to 


disbelieve me if I told you that having opened 
the first gate he stepped forward to knock at the 
door and found himself scuttling down a small 
flight of steps, but this time you would be 


wrong, for that is precisely. what happened, and, 


what is even more fantastic, the people who 


should have been in the house had been evac- — 
| For the first — 
_ time since his torch had gone out he heard the . 


uated or something and . 


sound of footsteps. Firm footsteps. There 
was. no faltering, and as Mr. Ernest stumbled 
up the steps to the gate again he was 
disappointed not to find a gleam of light.. 


Albert Hughes had been to a Bridge Party. 


The evening had been a success and he was 
rather enjoying the walk home—it ,was quieter 


than usual, That meant he could. think and not 


pay too much attention to the business of 


The world | 


- 
a a i A 
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getting home.” It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that he should respond, with pleasure to 
the appeal of Mr. Ernest Clarkson-for assistance. 
“ Take hold of my arm;” he said, ““ We'll soon 
be in -Grove Road:’? When: the. practising 
solicitor had recovered from his adventure..and 
retired for the night, he was still. wondering 


how it was possible for peyote to get about. SO, 


easily in the dark. 


Not a very good story! Agreed: wan Hot 
a good story-teller. The ‘only virtue in it is 
perhaps that it is representative of dozens of 
similar stories that have emerged from. this 
War. Obviously Albert Hughes was a Blind 
man—but was he? He had escorted his com- 
panion to his home, had avoided all lamp-posts 
and similar obstacles, had made.sure that his 
“ sighted ’’.friend did not stumble at kerbs, and 
had no difficulty i in finding the house. 


“sight ’’ ? J am: no biologist or professor of 
soglteme and the following explanations are 
submitted for consideration in the hope that 
they may be of benefit to both seeing and non- 
seeing persons, and .by ‘‘ non-seeing’’ persons 
I mean those, persons who are defined by the 
Blind Persons Acts as. being “so blind as to be 
unable to perform work, for which. eyesight, is 
essential.”’ 


The action of light 0 on | the haa would appear 
to stimulate nervous energy which is passed to 
the brain where it creates an. impression. 


knowledge whatever. 
obtain through-:our eyes? A. mental picture 
of our surroundings -within the. limits. of, the 
reflection of light vibrations. 


Mental picture ! 
precise. Through the medium of our eyes we 
are “made: aware’’ of our surroundings, and 
we comprehend their shape and size relative 
to ourselves, and. we comprehend them in per- 
spective. This'is all made possible by means of 


_ light vibrations of any frequency -within the 


\ 


range of “‘sight,’’ and it is: the: variations in 
frequency of the vibrations which give colour. 

Any alteration in the relative. positions. or of 
the shape of any of the objects within our field 


of vision is at once communicated ‘to our ‘brain. - 


2? 


So Jong as. we “look” at a particular “ scene 
our brain is being fed with nervous energy and 
should the scene be blotted. out we are able from 
memory to, reproduce. the. picture,, but. .it: is 
extremely doubtful whether.it would be possible 
from this memory-picture to. pick out.something 


not consciously observed. as would. be. possible. 
if the: picture could still be: seen..through the. 


medium of the eyes. 


What is 
sare thing: called“ blindness,” and, indeed, what 


By, 
what mechanism this is accomplished I ,haye. no . 
What impressicns. do we. 


Let us try to be more 


Sole 
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A mental impression of “ shape ’’. may also 
be transmitted to the brain through the medium 
of “touch.” . That these impressions may be as 
accurate as those transmitted by sight can be 
demonstrated by the process of reproduction. 
Similarly, relativity can -be obtained through 
the. medium of..touch.and memory. By the 
examination of one object and comparison with 
another capable of being so.examined, relation- 
ship as.to sizé and position can» be achieved: 
Variations in the frequency of light vibrations. 
cannot be communicated to the brain except 
through the medium of sight, and it is quite 


..certain. that any person: who has never seen. 


through the medium of their eyes can have no: 
mental conception of colours. 


It is not difficult to understand that all objects 
reflect or, absorb sound vibrations as they do 
light vibrations, but there would not appear to: 
be. any relation. between reflectability of sub-.. 
stances, on account of the different media. The 
ear has the same power as the eye to place in 
perspective. the origins. of the. stimulating 
vibrations, be they direct or reflected. In the 
same way as. the perception of sight is affected 
by a.“ glare,’”’ so the correct placing of sound is. 
affected . by. an overpoweringly predominant 
sound. The occasions when the air is completely 
free from sound vibrations are very rare. There 
is always present what might be described as a 
million little murmurings. Bearing in mind the 
power of. the ear. to place sound or reflected 
sound in perspective, it becomes much. easier 
to understand: how it is possible for anyone.to 
“ sense ’; the presence. of. objects and to relate 
their positions. An empty room. “sounds ”’ 
different from a small room, and so on. There 
is nothing remarkable in this. Travelling in an 
express .train. the .million little murmurings 
become a roar, ,and.as the. train flashes. through 
the, station or through a.tunnel the change in 
sound caused by echo is obvious to anyone. 
Let us take it further by developing this sense 
of hearing. Development should clearly take 
the form not..only of perceiving the .“‘ fainter.’’ 
sounds, but of placing in proper perspective 
sound: and echo. 


It is. now: apparent that the mental impres- 
sions received through the medium of the ear 
can help. to form a mental “ scene.’ These are 
but the barest outlines, it is true, as compared 
with the more detailed pictures < available through 
the medium of sight. The point. that I want 
to make, “however, is that they are “ pictures.” | 
In other words, the blind man Caner See p 
through the medium of other senses. The 
extent to which he can so “‘ see” will govern his 
ultimate ability to do what Albert Hughes did. 
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There are other factors such as “ self-confidence ” 
or the assurance that the “pictures’’ do 
resemble something approaching the truth. 


So we come to understand the differentiation 
made by many who are deprived of the sense 
of sight between ‘‘ being without sight ’’ and 
being ‘blind.’ Albert Hughes, taking his 
companion home, was exercising his faculties in 
such a way that he could place his surroundings 
perfectly correctly. He was a “‘ normal ’’ man. 
Was he not as normal as his companion ? 


BEACON - 


Having satisfied ourselves that blindness 
(which is commonly believed to be the vision of 
blankness, blackness or darkness) does not 
exist, being superseded by “ sight sensations ”. 
derived through other senses, we find ourselves 
appreciating blindness in its reality—a physical 
handicap which can in varying degrees be over- 
come. Albert Hughes is no longer a “ blind 
man’’ and in consequence a little different, a _ 
little inferior to the rest of us—Ah! In that 
word ‘‘us”’ is the answer—for I have not seen 
the light of day through my eyes for 17 years. 


NOTES ON BRAILLE PRODUCTION 


By W. H. JONES 


ITH the war in Europe entering on 
what we hope will be its final stage, 
: : it is more necessary than ever for us 
to plan for the future. Many blind 
people are eagerly looking forward to the time 
when adequate stocks of paper become available 
once more, so that the publication of Braille 
books, music and periodicals, unavoidably cur- 
tailed during the war, may be resumed in full. 
Excellent though the service has been for many 
years, every effort must be made to improve it, 
in order that the blind may have as full a literary 
life as possible. As the publication of World 
Digest and of the Panda Books has proved such 
a great success, it is to be hoped that they will 
be continued. Periodicals like The Literary 
Journal and Punch, which have not appeared in 
recent years, should be resumed, as the gap 
caused by their discontinuance could not, in the 
nature of things, be adequately filled.by the 
magazines that are published at present. 


Since many books, particularly biographies 
and histories, contain indexes, a word on this 
subject is appropriate. The method adopted in 
recent years of giving the number of the letter- 
press page at the top of each Braille page and 
then transcribing the index exactly as it stands 
in the letterpress copy is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. A Braille page and a letterpress page do 


press page referred to. 


not usually contain the same amount of reading 
matter, so the blind reader cannot tell where the 
letterpress page begins and ends. All that the 
number shows ts that the beginning of the Braille 
page corresponds with some point on the letter- 
The. result of this 
uncertainty is that much loss of time is liable to 
occur in locating references, thereby consider- 
ably decreasing the value of the index. In order, 
therefore, that the blind may enjoy the full 
benefit from an index that the seeing reader 
enjoys, a return should be made to the volume- 
and-page method of indicating references. 
Hitherto the greatest obstacle that has beset 
those concerned with Braille publication has 
been the high cost of production. As itis almost | 
certain that after the war there will be a great 
increase in the price of the metal used for making 
the plates from which works in Braille are 
printed, the cost of production will continue to 
be high, unless some substitute material can be 
found. As there is every sign that the next few 
years will see a great development in the 
manufacture and use of cheap plastics, every 
possible effort must be made to discover some 
such substance which could be adapted to the 
purposes of Braille. If by .the use of new 
materials the cost of production could be 
lowered, publications of all kinds would show 
great increase in sales. . 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


William Henry Ross, 0.B.E., former chairman 
and managing director of the Distillers Co., Ltd., 
Edinburgh, and a well-known Edinburgh bene- 
factor. About eleven years ago Mr. Ross lost 
the sight of both eyes, and from his own experi- 
ence he came to believe that more might be done 
to preserve the world from the affliction of 
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blindness. With that object in view he estab- 
lished, with a gift of £40,000, the W. H. Ross 
Foundation for the Study and Prevention of 
Blindness, with headquarters at 20, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, opened in April, 1935. Since 
then it has quietly been engaged in work of the 
utmost value to the community, not only in 
connection with the prevention of blindness, 


but with the enhancement of vision. 
ample of the valuable work done is the intensive 
study of cases of infection following injuries to 
the eyes of coal miners, and a scheme for the 
prevention of infection has been tested in 30 
Scottish collieries. Over 2,500 eye injuries 
have been:treated, and 96 per cent. of the men 


. have returned to work with no loss of time. The 


new treatment has been adopted by the Ministry 
of Fuel for all collieries, and it is now being 


- applied to industry in general where there is 


danger of injury to the eyes. 

Other’ benefactions of Mr. Ross included the 
gift of £5,000 to the Corporation of Edinburgh 
for the erection of a bandstand in Princes Street 
Gardens, and a gift of £8,000 to the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary Extension Fund. 


. Miss Mary Pinero, in her 80th year, at Hove. 
She was sister of the late Sir Arthur Pinero, the 
dramatist. She devoted much time to the 
weliare of crippled and disabled people, and for 
many years was a valued member of the Com- 
mittee of the Brighton Society for the Welfare 
of the Blind. 


Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, F.R.S., aged 80, at 
his Sussex home. For the last two years, this well- 
known geologist, who in 1g12 discovered parts 
of the Piltdown skull, had been blind with 
cataract, and Lady Woodward acted as his eyes. 
A few hours before he died he finished a semi- 
popular little book on ‘‘ The Earliest English- 
man,’ which he had been writing for the past 
three years, and he said to Lady Woodward 
“My head is as clear as ever, and my brain is 
working as well as ever.” 


Harry Edwin Platt, whose death at the age of 
88 was briefly announced last month. He was 
Editor for over 44 years of the Braille Musical 
Magazine. As stated in a previous issue of 
THE NEw BEAcon, he would have retired from 
the Editorship of the journal at the end of the 
year, and as an acknowledgment of his long and 
valued services to the blind musician, steps had 
been taken to make him a presentation, which 
now resolves itself into a Memorial Fund. 

He was born at Worcester in 1856 and received 
his education and musical training at the Bir- 
mingham Royal Institution for the Blind. On the 
completion of his studentship in 1876, his 
services were at once requisitioned by the 
Institution as music teacher, and in 1902 he 
was promoted to be chief assistant music- 
master. In 1913, on the death of Mr. Alfred 
R. Gaul, Mus.Bac. Cantab., he was elected to 
succeed him as head music-master, an appoint- 
ment which has not only been justified abun- 
dantly, but which gave Mr. Platt a status which 
he used. to the benefit. of the cause of music 
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wherever blind students have been concerned. 
He retired in 1934 after 58 years’ service in the 
teaching profession. | 

As organist, he was at St. Saviour’s Church, 
Hockley, from 1871 to 1874 by permission of the 
Birmingham Institution authorities, and 1876, : 
by dint of sheer courage and. perseverance, he 
faced and broke: down the existing prejudice 
against a blind organist at St. John’s Church, 
Stourbridge, and obtained the post which he 
held for 14 years, leaving only to take over the 
organ at Erdington Parish Church, an important 
suburb of Birmingham, where he remained 
until. the end of his organ career in. 1920. 

Apart from his able handling of the choirs at 
the churches where he was organist, his success. 
was phenomenal with children’s choirs, receiving 
commendation from adjudicators at the Midland 
Competitive Musical Festivals. Such eminent 
musicians as Dr. W. G. Whittaker and Dr. 
Thomas Dunhill both bore public testimony to: | 
the refinement and blend of the voices of these 
juvenile choristers, together with their precision 
and interpretative power.. Year after year 
adjudicators of this calibre awarded the highest 
marks to his choirs. 

Mr. Platt was an indefatigable worker. His 
teaching engagements involved some 80 lessons 
a week; the working day beginning at 8 a.m. 
and extending to 11 p.m., with 45 minutes for 
lunch and a quarter of an hour for tea as the 
only breaks. When one adds to this work 
Sunday duty as an organist, together with 
church choir rehearsals, one realises that nothing 
but a strong constitution and a will of iron 
could have borne such a strain. 

To turn to another of Mr. Platt’s many 
activities: Braille music, as practised to-day, 
owes much to his long and varied experience 
and deep erudition. Mr. Platt was a member 
of the Braille Music Revision Committee 
appointed by the National Institute for the 
Blind to thoroughly investigate the subject of 
Braille Music Notation, to enquire into the 
practice of other countries, and to draw up a new 
‘““ Key ” to the system which should be authori- 
tative and as consistent with the best European 
and American use as was possible. He con- 
tributed a special chapter to the 1922 “ Key ”’ 
on a subject he had made peculiarly his own, 
showing, by an ingenious method, how to tran- 
scribe Tonic-Solfa into Braille music notation. 

In 1881 he married, and to the constant devo- 
tion of his wife, who survives him, and the 
inspiration of her loving companionship, Mr. 
Platt attributed his continued success. His 
home life has been singularly happy, and it may 
be mentioned that one of his sons, Arthur, 
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holds the responsible position of Secretary and 
Manager of the Hull and East Riding Institute 
for the Blind. — bi: Ch 

To have known Mr. Harry E. Platt for any 
length of time was to réalise that beneath a 
singularly gentle exterior’ there was a’ fixity of 
purpose which never faltered once a line of 
action-——with a sufficiently ‘worthy object—had 
been determined upon. With his passing, blind 
musicians lose a friend, but the fruits of his 
labours remain for them and other generations 
to’ enjoy. 2 is Su Nai | 


ee ee 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Royal Aberdeen Asylum. 


A Century of Service (1843-1943) by James 
Balfour, Manager of the Royal Aberdeen 
Asylum for the Blind, gives an attractive picture 
of one of our oldest institutions for the blind. 
Those who from personal experience know 
anything of the difficulties of presenting a com- 
plete picture from the dry bones of Committee 
Minutes will sympathise with Mr. Balfour in 
his difficulties and congratulate him upon his 
success. | 


In 1818 Miss Christian Cruikshank left the sum 
of nearly {£8,oo0 for the benefit of “ blind 
indigent persons’ in the counties of Aberdeen}; 
Kincardine and Banff, and her trustees decided 
to build an Institution for the education and 
support of the blind. The foundation stone 
was laid in 1841, and the Asylum opened to 
receive its four inmates and fourteen adult 
workers two years later; workers were to 
receive 5/- p.w. if male and 4/6 if female, and a 
New Year’s gift of 6d. seems to have been 
thrown in. ‘For about forty years (1849-1889) 
part of the buildings were leased to an Orphan 
Asylum. Mr. Balfour rescues from obscurity 
the anxiety expressed by one of the Blind 
Asylum’s trustees who was also a Manager of 
the Orphan Asylum, who wrote that he was 
“ decidedly against nurturing these poor children 
in an unsuitably bountiful manner.” 


Perhaps the most interesting thing about 
Mr. Balfour’s narrative is the way in which it 
shows the slow evolution of ideas from those 
expressed in the last words of the above para- 
graph to the present day. We are sometimes 
impatient about progress, but we have certainly 
moved a little way. Some time in the sixties 
the workers protested at having to attend out 
of work-hours a daily religious service, lasting 
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half an hour, and as a result of their, protest | 
were excused this attendance ‘on condition that 


“their respective ministers furnished a half- 


yearly certificate of regular Sunday attendance 
at church! Or again, the Manager, pulled up 
by his’ Committee for failing to accompany the 
boys twice to church on Sunday put Up the # 
defence that’ as. a’Free Church’elder he felt it~ 
hard to be compelled to attend the Established 
Church, ‘Here, however, he found some sup- 
port among the Committee members, and it was 
decided that the house porter might deputise 
for him. . a ¢ 2 i 
Mr. Balfour gives a short but. interesting 
account of a blind man, John Keir, a former 
inmate of the Asylum which he entered at the 
age of nine, who rose to the position of Manager 
of the Institution, and held the post till his death. ' 
He describes him as ‘‘ our most distinguished 
beneficiary, a man of outstanding ability and 
accomplishment.”’ | 


Blind Man Invents and ‘‘Draws’’ Rivet- 
sorting Device.—An example of the ingenuity 
of the blind is described in the current issue of 
the Production and Engineering Bulletin, the 
monthly journal produced under the Joit 
auspices of the Ministry .of Production and the 
Ministry of Labour. A former plano-tuner, 
blind from infancy (whose name is not given) 
had been employed for some time to sort rivets 
at an aircraft factory. With the idea of speed- 
ing up the sorting of rivets in accordance ewith 
their lengths he devised a simple apparatus 
consisting of a stepped gauge located beneath a 
central slot in ‘the lid of a wooden box, the 
remainder of the space within the box being 
divided into compartments, each with a hole 
in the lid, opposite to one of the steps in the 
gauge. In using the apparatus, a rivet is slipped 
into the slot at the end where the lowest step 
in the gauge is situated and, supported by its ~ 
head, which rests on the edges of the slot, it is 
then moved along the slot until its point 
encounters one of the steps. It is then picked 
‘out of the slot and dropped through the adjacent 
hole into the compartment corresponding to 
that step.. The idea is ingenious enough in its 


simplicity and has proved very effective in 


practice ; but the really remarkable feature 1S 
that the inventor, unable to make a drawing 
himself in the usual way and unwilling to dis- 


' 


close the nature of the device to a stranger until 
it had been submitted in accordance with the 


terms of his employers’ suggestions scheme, 


“ drew’ it inatypewriter. The regular spacing 
of the machine avoided the need to measure 
with a scale, and the three views—plan, an 
elevation of the stepped gauge, and a “ general 
arrangement ”’ combining the two—which are 
reproduced im the Bulletin, show how effectively 
this difficulty of measurement was overcome. 


Birmingham Musical Successes.—The follow- 
ing 14 students .of the Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind obtained their certifi- 
cates. for pianoforte playing from the Associated 
Board of the Royal Schools of Music at the 
Midsummer Examinations :— 

Grade 1.—Leslie Hall (Credit), Alec Donaghue, 
Douglas Fenton, Donald Gould. 

Grade 2.—Alan Dobson (Credit), Peter Jack- 
‘son (Credit), William Nixon (Credit), Clarence 
Brown, Leslie Day, Alec Reade. 

Grade 3.—Gordon Stephens (Credit), Ronald 
Halifax. 

Grade 4.—Jean Letts (Credit). 

Grade 6.—Alfred Milward. 

Grammar of Music, Grade 4.—Alfred Milward. 


PERSONALIA 


The Rt. Hon. Lord WOOLTON OF LIVERPOOL, 
P.C., C.H., has been appointed a Vice-President 
of the National Institute for the Blind. 


%* * * 


Warrant-Sergeant WALTER CHARLES SUCH, 


of the Wiltshire Regiment, has been awarded the | 


q Military Medal for gallantry in the fighting in 


— 


in the right arm and left leg. 


Italy, during which he was blinded and injured 
He is now at 


St. Dunstan’s. 
* * 


Last month, Mr. GEORGE REYNOLDS, a blind 


man of Lower Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, cele- 


_ brated his rooth birthday. He was visited by 


the Rev. Baring-Gould, Chairman of the Pem- 


brokeshire Society, Dr. Middleton, the County 
Medical Officer, and Miss Dorothy Burden, 


_ Home Visitor, and presented with a cheque from 


4 
¥ 


my 
3 
a 


the Society. Mr. Reynolds lost his sight 46 
years ago by a rocket exploding. He was 26 
years in the Royal Navy and as station-master 


of coastguards at Newport, Pem., aided in saving 


the lives of the crew of the Danish schooner 
Orleans. He still enjoys good health. 
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'- Mr. C. Goopy, who is blind, has been ap- 
pointed. Organist and Choirmaster at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Much Hadham, Herts., as 
from 2oth August. © 9 
3K 

Miss ANNIE S. STANDHAVEN, in recognition 
of her devoted service as a teacher and home 
visitor to the blind at Bury, has been presented 
with a barometer. She is returning ‘to her 
native Oldham to be married, and was formerly 
with the Salford Blind ‘Aid Society. 


* of * 


Mr. Louis GAMBLE, blind organ blower at 
the parish church of Syston, Leicestershire, has 
resigned from office after 50 years’ service. The 
Vicar has stated “he has been a great asset to 
the church, and to mark such long and faithful 
service we have opened a testimonial fund.” 
Mr. Gamble has been blind since he was a little 
boy. 

ok * * 

Congratulations were extended by the Devon- 
port Branch of the National Federation of Retail 
Newsagents at a recent meeting to Mr. S. J. 
EDWARDS, who is blind, on his recent completion 
of half a century in the newsagency trade. Sid 
Edwards, as he is more popularly known 
throughout the Federation, is Vice-President 
of his Branch, delegate to Devon and Cornwall 
District Council, and also National Councillor. 
He has been very keenly interested in Federation 
activities since its inception and has always 
championed, with spirited endeavour, the cause 


REVIEWS. 
RTS 


Southampton Association for the Blind. 


Home 

Outstanding among the year’s achievements has 
been the scheme whereby from 15 to 20 blind 
persons are engaged in war work at the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters, under the direction of a 
local aircraft factory. It is gratifying, though 
not surprising, that Mr. Tomlinson, Parliament- 
ary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service ‘‘ expressed his keen delight 
and satisfaction ’’ when he visited the centre. 
Further, the Association, in spite of the fact 
that it has no workshops, has been able to place 
more than a quarter of its employable blind 
in sighted industry. Southampton is certainly 
setting a fine example. 
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The Report is an exceedingly informative 
one, giving very full statistics relating to the 
blind, the scale of domiciliary assistance that is 
in operation, a table showing the rise in the 
amount of domiciliary assistance in the years 
beginning in 1930-31 and ending in 1943-44, and 
several interesting notes, including one which 
states that the Association has secured the loan 
of premises for a Home to accommodate 24 aged 
blind persons ; the Home will be opened as soon 
as the necessary equipment can be secured— 
not an easy matter in war-time. 


Manchester and Salford Blind Aid Society.— 
The Report for 1943-4 is a record of many 
activities briefly described. The Society cares 
for nearly 1,550 persons, of whom 1,250 come 
into the category of ‘‘ unemployables.’’ Only 
17 are under 16 years of age, a figure that com- 
pares very favourably with the 41 of ten years 
azo. Increased financial support has enabled 
the Society to maintain all its services, and also 
to set aside {1,200 from its General Funds to 
meet the cost of accumulated repairs and recon- 
struction work which will have to be undertaken 
in the immediate post-war period. The Social 
Centres (eleven in all) have met weekly through 
the year, and there have been the usual Christ- 
mas parties, and summer picnics in the parks ; 
two new Centres have been opened during the 
year. The blind knitters have continued their 
help to the Merchant Navy Comforts Service, 
and have knitted close on 600 garments. The 
deaths of Miss Annie Methven, for many years 
a devoted friend of the blind, and of Alderman 
Barlow, Chairman of the Manchester Wireless 
for the Blind Fund, and a member of the Society’s 
Committee, are recorded with deep regret, and 
appreciation for long and generous service. 


Empire 


Society to Help the Civilian Blind, Johannes- 
burg.—One of the most interesting paragraphs 
of this Report shows how alert this Society 
(still under twenty years of age) is to find 
professional and semi-professional openings for 
its blind. No fewer than fifteen blind tele- 
phonists have been trained and found employ- 
ment, there are four blind masseurs (trained at 
the National Institute), a number of church 
organists, and two blind men (a general dealer 
and a hairdresser) who have been helped by the 
Society to carry on in their own businesses. 
Sight-saving is an important part of the Society’s 
work, and includes provision of spectacles and 
arrangements for operative treatment. The 
statement that over 2,000 pounds of “ State- 
aided butter’ was distributed last year to the 
blind is enough to make English mouths water! 
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Tardeo Memorial School, Bombay,— This 
School, mainly for Hindu boys, but with a few 
members of other communities, is aided by: 
grants from the Government and the Munici- 
pality of Bombay. It gives elementary. edu- | 
cation and some training in handicrafts to about 
70 boys. Daily physical exercises are given by 


a qualified teacher, the school has its orchestra 


of Indian music and the Report mentions 
several out-of-school activities. The censorship 
of Braille literature and correspondence for the 
Bombay Censor Station has been undertaken. 


Foreign 


National Society for Prevention of Blindness, 
New York.—‘‘Eyes for To-morrow!” is the 
rather engaging title of the Annual Report for 
1943, and the cover carries an attractive 
bright-eyed child. In the President's Foreword 
he says that the number of children blind from 
O.N. has been reduced in 35 years by 75 per 
cent.; that whereas 35 years ago there were no 
sight-saving classes, there are to-day 629 such 
classes; and in bringing about these happy 
results the National Society has played an 
important part. Prevention of blindness from 
glaucoma and stress on industrial eye health 
and safety have marked the Society’s activities ~ 
in the past year. 

American Foundation for the Blind.—De- 
lightful pen and ink illustrations characterise 
the President’s Annual Report of the Foundation, 
while the cover in a series of four photographs 
shows how Tolstoy’s great novel ‘‘ War and 
Peace ’’ came into being for the blind listener to 
the Talking Book ; a telling picture shows the 
r19 double-sided discs which “‘ speak ” the story 
side by side with the 21 Braille volumes which 
bring it to the questing finger of the blind 
reader, and the small volume of the print ver- 
sion. The Report shows how the American 
Foundation has supplemented the Government's 
care for the blinded ex-serviceman by its pro- 
vision of Braille watches, the Talking Book, 
the Braille typewriter, and a special draught- | 
board with magnetised pieces which cannot be 


upset by an accidental jolt when played on a © 


train, ship or plane journey. An account is 
given of the part blind workers have played in 
the war effort, and it is proudly recorded that 
three workshops for the blind have received 
the Government criterion of merit, only be- | 
stowed on those ‘‘ whose: production reaches 
the acme of satisfaction.” A dramatic arts 
project made possible by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation continued through the year, — 
whereby teachers in schools for the blind were 

trained to give dramatic instruction to their 
blind pupils. 


The New 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1.. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 
Dances : std. 


19184 <Ahlert, F. I'll Get By, Song Fox-Trot 0o 6 
19182 Box, Cox and Ilda. Cuckoo-Jug-Jug, 
Song Fox- Trot apa iss Ree 12 On, © 
19183 Drake, Hoffman and _ Livingston. 
Mairzy Doats and Dozy Doats, Song 
Fox- Trot o 6 
19185. Stolz, R. Don’t “Ask Me Why, Song 
Waltz. OHO 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 
Forthcoming Panda. 


No. 88.. The Road to Serfdom, by F. A. Hayek. In 


‘Organ: 


- Piano Duets: 


A-xOis.5, 25. net, the set: 

In this frankly political book, the author considers 
the wider implications of the economic tendencies of 
our time, and mercilessly dissects the shibboleths and 
superstitions which determine the ‘‘inevitable’’ 
developments. Blind continuance on the present 
path towards so-called planning has gravely disquiet- 


ing prospects. 
_ MOON BOOKS. 
4703-4707. Journey into Fear. By E. Ambler. 
(Limited Edition.) 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
MANUSCRIPT MUSIC LIBRARY. 


5 vols. 


677 Karg-Elert. Seven Pastels from the “‘ Lake of 
Constance.”’ 

678 Rheinberger. Prelude, Intermezzo, 
(Nos. 1 to 3 of Six Short Pieces). 


Epilogue 


Piano : 
Debussy. La boite a joujoux : 
679 Danse de la Poupée. 
_ 680 Ronde. 
681 Polka Finale. 
Moszkowski : 

682 Five Miniatures, Op. 28. 

683 Six Pieces, Op. 31: Monologue, Mélodie, Valse 
mélancolique, Scherzetto, Impromptu, Ca- 
price. 

Tanz-Momente (5 Morceaux en forme de 
Valse), Op. 89: 
- 684 1. Valse-Prélude. 
685 2. Valse-Mignonne. 
686 3. Valse-Triste. 
_ 687 4. Valse-Tendre. 
688 5. Valse-Tourbillon. 
689 Various Composers. Classic and Romantic Pieces 


(selected from the Syllabuses of the Associated 
* Board—Grade ITI). 


7 Moszkowski. Cinq Valses, Op. 8: 
690 ~~ +#Primo Parts. 
691 Secondo Parts. 
692 Schubert. March in B minor, Op 27, No. 1. 
_ Songs: 
Gibbs, Armstrong ; 
693... -—«‘ The Stranger. 
694 The Linnet. 


695 The Mountains. 
696 Love in the Almond Bough. 
697 The Bells. 
Gurney, Ivor: 
698 Black Stitchell. 
699 You Are My Sky. 
700 Ha’nacker Mill. 
7OI When Death to either shall come. 
702 Cathleen ni Houlihan. 
Schubert : 
703 The Lad and the Stream (Der Jiingling an der 
Quelle). 
704 To the Eternal (Dem Unendlichen). 
705 Sharpe, E. Stars all dotted over the Sky (Unison), 


Two-Part Songs: 


706 Bantock, G. Child-Voices (Treble Voices). 


707 Messager, A. Lightly, Lightly, from ‘‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire ’’ (Soprano and Tenor). 
Five-Part Song: 
708 Morley, T. Sing We and Chant It (S.S.A.T.B.). 
Theory and Music Literature: 
Scholes, Percy. Oxford Companion to Music, 
Selected Articles from, ed. by H. V. Spanner : 
Church Music, 5 Vols. : 
General Introduction—Roman Catholic 
Church—The Anglican Church—The Non- 
conformist Churches—Biographical Notes 
on Cathedral Composers. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 


NORTHERN BRANCH, 
5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS 


799-713 


Fiction : 

Birmingham, G. A. Poor Sir’Edward .. 

Campbell, Alice. Spiderweb ‘ 

Dickens, Monica. The Fancy .. 

Eden, Dorothy. Laughing Ghost 

England, Jane. Yorkshire Farm owe 

Futrelle, Jacques. Professor on the Case 

Gunn, Neil M. The Serpent a 

Hendry, Theodora and J. F., editors. 
Short Stories stats a Noe site 

Heygate, John. Love and Death 

Hine, Muriel. Second Wife Be a 

Kersh, Gerald. Dead Look On (Lidice) 

Leslie, Doris. Polonaise (Story of eter: 

Mais, S. P. B. Black Spider 

Morley, Christopher. Thorofare 

Olivier, Edith. As Far as Jane’s Grandmother's S 

Peck, Winifred. House-bound .. 

Punshon, E. R. Genius in Murder 

Russian Short Stories (published by Faber) 

Seifert, Shirley. Waters of the Wilderness 

Swinnerton, Frank. Thankless Child 

Thompson, Flora. Lark Rise .. we wi 

Wellesley, Gordon. Silver Fleet ee cage of the 


Vols. 


ULhAAR ODA 


Teen tash 


AnmMOoOnhUWwWORUWUAD ND 


Film) : I 
Wintle, A. D. Aesop 3 
Juvenile : 
Bird, R. 100 Bible Stories for Children 5 
Boff, Charles. Boy’s Book of the Sea .. 3 
Briggs, Phyllis. Silent Hunter: A Lynx i in 
Sweden)... 2 
Buck, Pearl. Chinese Children Next Door I 
Grade I: 


ta 


Martyr, Weston. Ditch Crawlers 
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Vols. 
Poultney, C. B., editor. Best Dog Stories. Vol 1 
(in continuation) 
Swan, Annie S. Collected ‘Short Stories. 
Wellesley, Gordon. Silver Fleet 
Whipple, Dorothy. After Tea and other Stories 
Miscellaneous : 
Battiscombe, Georgina. Charlotte Mary Yonge.. 
Bell, Douglas. Elizabethan Seamen Me 
Brooke, Rupert. Collected Poems (with a 
Memoir) .. 
*Broomfield, Gerald Webb. Colour Conflict 
Brown, Rose and Bob. Amazing Amazon 
Carpenter, Minnie Lindsay: William Booth 
Church, Richard. Twentieth Century Psalter 
Churchill, Winston. End of the Prens Lae 
Speeches, 1942) .. 
Dent, H.C. New Education Bill 
Dimbleby, Richard. Frontiers are Green 
Dobbie, Sybil. Grace under Malta : 
Fortune, G. and W. Hitler Divided France 
Guedalla, Philip. Two Marshals: Bazaine, 
Petain ee va ie ae 7 
Hartwell, Dickson. Dogs against Darkness: 
The Story of the Seeing Eye .. 
Ingram, Kenneth. Taken at the Flood — 
*Kagawa, Toyohiko. Religion of Jesus 
Landau, Rom. Letter to Andrew p 
Langdon-Davies, John. American Close-up 
Ludwig, Emil. The Germans oe 
Masefield, John. Wonderings 
Masters, David. ‘‘ So Few”’ 
Mattingley, Garrett. Catherine of Aragon 
Mikes, George. Darlan ds 
*Moore,-R. W. Where God Begins 
Morris, John. Traveller from Tokyo 
Oman, Carola. Britain against Napoleon 


Oo NW AHU 
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Vols. 
tSteiner, Rudolf. 


tSteuart, R. H. J. Four First Things .. ae I 
Thornhill, Alan. -One Fight More ae B. 
otredter) AF) 4 oe 


Tshiffely, A. F. Corichancha att 4 
Vegetables for Continuity of Supply by TI. Wilson 
with Vegetable Garden Displayed Bie? Horticul- 


tural Society) | onc 25 


*Webb, Dom Bruno. Why Does God “Permit 


Evil ? : 
Whitton, Barbara. “Green. Hands 
Williams, Albert Rhys. The Russians 
Wilkie, Wendell. One World .. oe 
Woolf, Virginia. eee of the Moth (Essays 
etc. 
* Presented by the Guild of Church Braillists. 
tT Gift. 


t Presented by the Guild of St. Cecilia. 


JEWISH BRAILLE REVIEW 1944 LITERARY 
COMPETITION. 


The closing date for entries for this Competition to © 


reach New York was given as October 15th, 1944. The 


closing date has now been postponed, and all entries — 


—Poetry, limit 32 lines; Prose, limit 3,000 to 4,000 


words—should reach J.B.R. Literary Competition, — 


P.O. Box 36, Morris Heights Station, New York, N.Y., 
U.S.A., by December 30th, 1944. 


ALBERT HALL BOX. 


Thoughts for the Times .. 337% 


es wWwAD ND 


With the reopening of the Albert Hall on 23rd Sept- | 


ember, free tickets for the N.I.B. box will again be 
available for blind music lovers. Requests for tickets 
should reach the Secretary-General at least one week 
before the concerts for which they are required. As 
far as possible, each blind applicant will also be given 
a ticket for one sighted guide. 


ADVERTISEMENTS: 


ADVERTISING RATES : 


SIGHTED FEMALE HOME TEACHER for town 
area. State age and experience. Salary according to 
qualifications. Apply Secretary, South Beds Blind 
Society, Williamson Street, Luton. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS (resident or non-resident) 
required for small class of blind epileptic boys and girls 
at the National Society for Epileptics, Chalfont 
St. Giles, Bucks. Burnham Scale, Grade III, plus War 
Allowance and Special School increment. Apply in 
writing to the Secretary. 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Certificated Sighted Woman Home Teacher of. the 
Blind required, to act under direction of the South 
Bedfordshire Welfare Officer for the Blind (Luton). 
Salary £180 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of {10 to £240 per annum, together with Cost of Living 
Bonus and travelling expenses. 

The person selected for appointment will be required 
to pass a medical-examination, with a. view to inclusion 
in the Superannuation Scheme under the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- 


tions, with .copies. of three recent testimonials, to be. 


sent to: The Clerk of the Bedfordshire County Council, 
Shire Hall, Bedford. J. B. Granam, 
25th-August, 1944. _ Clerk of the Council. 


A 
Printed by Smiths’ Printing Co. (London and St. Albans, Ltd.), Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. j 


Is. 6d. 


A Line (MINIMUM 55s.) 


WARWICKSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 

Certified Home Teacher required. Must drive car. 
Commencing salary 4169 per annum, rising by yearly 
increments of £15 to £250 per annum, plus cost of living 
bonus 15s. 4d., plus travelling expenses and allowance 
for subsistence. 


tion’s Superannuation Scheme. Apply: The Secretary, 


14, Northgate Street, Warwick, for form of application. 4 


HOME TEACHERS EXAMINATION, 1945. Candi- 


dates ‘anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc-_ 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited | 


to apply for particulars of a Correspondence Course*to 


H.N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institute for the 


Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 
24d. stamp). 
subscribers. 

August, 1944. 


OLDHAM SOCIAL CENTRE FOR THE BLIND. 

WANTED immediately Supervisor-Caretaker for 
the above Centre. Particulars of duties may be 
obtained from the undersigned. Application statin 
qualifications, age and wage required to be recoivial 


17 (enclose 


immediately. . 
Education Offices, -MAURICE HARRISON, — 
Oldham. 


24th August, 1944. 


* 


Many honours gained by previous — 


Director of Education, ( 


Successful candidate will be required — 
to undergo a medical examination and join the Associa- — 


err ae eh 


A MAGA ZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE BLIND 


VoL. XXVIII. No, 334. OCTOBER ISTH, 1944, PRICE 3D. 


3s. PER ANNUM. POST FREE, 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office at Boutin! Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 (Sec. 397, P.L. and R) 


FRANCE—A SOUVENIR 
By BEZ ABE TAH WoWALL EEA D, 


HE events of the past months, when the names of French towns and villages have 
once more become current coin in our land through the rapid Allied advance, ,jhave 
unlocked for many of us a golden store of memories. Our little squirrel’s harvest 
has proved a treasure indeed throughout the long dreary winter of war, though 
there were days when we scarcely dared visit it, when the sweetness of remembered 
joy was drowned in the bitter pain of loss, but at last the dawn has broken and our 
“memories are flooded in the welcome light of hope reborn. It may not be so very 
long now before we are seeking out our friends to laugh and cry together over old ¥ 
joys and sorrows, and to rejoice that the storms are passed. 

It was from the University of Rennes which used to run summer courses at St. Servan that we 
got the address of the Couvent St. Anne. One bright September morning we drove in an ancient 
taxi up the long avenue of oaks and ilexes to be admitted by a smiling portress. The building is in 
part very old, dating back to the seventeenth or eighteenth century ; it was built by Franciscans to 
replace a house on the fle de Cézembre (recently bombarded by a British battleship) which had been 
destroyed by the troublesome English in the course of one of their persistent arguments with the 
French. The convent is built in the form of a hollow square enclosing a tiny garden presided over 
by a statue of St. Michael. Round the garden run sunny cloisters off which open the chapel and the 
corridors to the various parts of the house, long light airy passages, very simple and straight, so 
straightforward, in fact, that I had already acquired a fair knowledge of the lie of the land on the 
day of our first arrival, I was alone in the chapel when one of the sisters came up and offered to 
escort me back to my room; I accepted her offer although the assistance was unnecessary. It was 
nine o’clock, and the dusk had fallen. At the end of the cloisters she hesitated ; there are two doors 
at right angles to one another, and a mischievous little step to be negotiated. ‘‘ Be careful,” she 
cautioned. “Yes, I know; it’s all right; here is the step !’’ I manipulated the doors and piloted 
her to the staircase ; then she admitted, “‘ I do not know where your room is.” ° ‘‘ But I do,’ I replied. 
She paused, shaken by inextinguishable laughter. When we had recovered our gravity, at least 
partially, I showed her which was my room. 

Never in France have I encountered any manifestation of those singular attitudes towards the 
blind and blindness which can be so trying, even though one can learn to get fun out of the officious, 
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the idly curious, or the frankly stupid. 
it extraordinarily restful to spend a short portion 
of each year among a people who appear con- 
vinced that the blind are normal human beings 
to whom a little practical assistance is of far 
greater value than a cart load of sentimental 
pity ; I suppose it is their lack of sentimentality 
which makes the French so refreshing. I 
wonder do we sufficiently realise or often enough 
ponder the magnitude of our debt to France. 
There is, I think, no other single country to 
which the blind community owes so much. The 
French are not only sensible; they are also 
courteous. Several times, on visiting a national 
monument, I was accosted at the _ barrier. 
“Pardon the question, but is it perhaps that 
Mademoiselle does not see very well?” I 
admitted the fact. ‘“‘ Then there is no charge.”’ 
“But I am a foreigner,’’ I protested, continuing 
to proffer the entrance fee. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, that 
makes no difference.”’ 

Sociability is another trait especially helpful 
to the blind who rely more on conversation than 
‘do their seeing fellows. Once in a bus in 
Brittany I was explaining to a French lady, one 
of the guests at the convent, the difference of 
usage between the titles “Madame” and 
“Mrs.” with a footnote on the English use of 
“Madam.” Half the people in the bus grad- 
ually joined in the lesson ; it was a little difficult 
to distinguish pupils from teachers, but nobody 
minded that, and we all discussed the niceties of 
grammar with cheerful volubility and warm 
enthusiasm. 

A delightful feature of life at the convent was 
that there were French as well as English guests, 
and Soeur Marguerite, the guest mistress, the 
only nun who spoke any English, had a wonder- 
ful talent for promoting sociability. Those of 
us who spoke French got a chance both of help- 
ing the English guests who had not that advan- 
tage, and of enjoying conversation with the 
French. A number of elderly ladies lived 
permanently at St. Anne, an arrangement which 
combined for them the advantages of liberty, 
companionship, and care. Some of them had 
wireless sets in their rooms and would invite the 
English guests to listen-in to the B.B.C., but if 
one had hoped to hear the promenade concert 
from the Queen’s Hall, one was mightily de- 
ceived ; more often their choice would fall upon 
a variety programme which one was expected 
to translate verbatim on the spot. But after- 
wards one was rewarded by the nine o’clock 
news from London, and a little of Radio Paris. 

Each year we would return to St. Anne, 
although from there we travelled to Paris, to 
Chartres, to the west of Brittany. We were “ of 
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the house,” said Sceur Marguerite. Every year 
a warm welcome was waiting for us, and when 
we left it was “till next year.’ 
1939, as I lay awake in my berth, on the night 
boat from Southampton, a horrible premonition 
seized me of the things that were to come. -I 
had been so radiantly happy on setting out this 
year that I rebelled against such a threat of 
shattered joy, but I could not shake myself free 
of the sense of foreboding. This time, as hon- 
oured guests, we were given a suite of rooms, 
three in all, with a bell at the door and hot and 
cold water laid on. St. Anne does not lack the 
amenities. There is a spacious bathroom which, 


in addition to the usual equipment, houses a | 
Whether this was intended to 
accompany the singing I never discovered, but 


grand piano. 


I did not try the experiment myself, though no 
doubt I sang in the bath. One could scarcely 
help singing at St. Anne. On my first morning 
there I wakened to the strains of the Sanctus 
rising up from the chapel, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.” 
The lesson of that place is surely that holiness 
is closely akin to happiness, a lesson that is 


In August, — 


Ag bint 


taught by smiling faces (they were the sort of _ 


smiles that one can feel), in the joyous timbre of 
voices, in the lightening of one’s spirit. Thus, 
as I set about making use of the hot-and-cold 
on that particular August morning, I shook off 
with the grime of the journey the gloomy fore- 
bodings that had oppressed my mind. My 
ablutions were, however, somewhat imperfect, 
since the bell tinkled almost continuously as 
first one member of the community and then 
another came to offer greetings. Apparently 
they could brook no delay, so I abandoned my 
washing and went down to the dining-room for 


breakfast, more greetings, and introductions to ~ 
The days passed tranquilly ;. 


our fellow guests. 
the evenings, as usual, witnessed a gathering of 
guests in our rooms where we discussed, so it 
seems, almost every subject under the sun. On 
the 24th we made a little excursion up the river 
to St. Suliac, a pleasant little village full of 
sleepy well-fed cats and friendly dogs. 
waters of the Rance lay blue and untroubled 
under a brilliant sky ; it was a perfect day of 
peace. We returned in the evening to find 
strangely grave faces ; 
German pact had come through: our peace was 
shattered. We had intended to go on to Paris 
and return home by Normandy. I had planned 


to visit the School for the Blind in Paris and the — 


Blind Sisters of St. Paul with a view to writing 
two articles for THE NEw BEACON. Noe it was 
plain we must stay where we were. 7M 
guests began to depart, but those who i 

urgent need to travel were asked, for the 


news of the Russo- — 
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moment, to stay where they were. There was 
plenty to do, ordering taxis and making in- 
quiries for those who were leaving. On Sunday 


_ morning the English boat steamed out of St. 


Malo with not an inch of room to spare anywhere. 


_ As she passed through the locks, handkerchiefs 
. fluttering beneath a cloudless sky, the crowd 
_ on her decks, on a sudden impulse, broke into 


the Marseillaise. 

People began to arrive from Paris, many with 
children whom they proposed to leave at St. 
Anne. One lady brought two tiny children 


| but was too much upset to attend to them ; they 


gazed at their mother with puzzled eyes debating 


| whether they too should cry, till sunny Sur 
| Francoise helped them eat their dinner with 
| gentle cajolery. Afterwards she came to me 


with a request that I should sing for Madame ; 
it might possibly cheer her. I sang some of the 
“Chansons de Bob et de Bobette,”’ gay little 


"songs printed in Braille by the Blind Sisters of 
St. Paul, and presented to me for Christmas by 


_a friend who was one of the librarians at the 
I do not know 


whether it was the gaiety of the songs or the 


_ novelty of my pronunciation of her tongue, but 
~somehow the performance had the desired effect. 


Madame began to discuss music ; I discovered 
that I had met one of her nieces, Susanne, who 


_had stayed at the convent two years ago, and 
_ Madame proceeded to explain that she was “‘ the 


young aunt of Susanne.” 
On Friday came the news that Danzig had 
been invaded, the tocsin from the parish church 


announcing general mobilisation, women weep- 
. ing in the streets. 


‘We made our way down to 
the harbour to see whether there was any ‘hope of 
getting across to England that night. On our 
way I called at the jeweller’s where I had left 
my evening bag for repair. Madame under- 
stood perfectly ; of course we must go; the 
news was not good. She was weeping. I tried 
to comfort her. ‘‘ One must have confidence ; 
we must hope,” I said, and, futile though it then 
sounded, “‘we are with you in this.” Little 


did I guess the significance of what I ‘had said. 


We met Mme. de Lyons, a resident to whom 
we had been introduced at St. Anne and who, 
last year, had invited us to tea at her house. 
She was voluble over the news, furious with 
Germany, terribly anxious for France. Behind 
us two English people were strolling down to the 


Southern Railway offices, a man and a girl. 


They were discussing—no, not the invasion of 
‘Danzig, the impending conflagration—but -the 
opera at Covent Garden. Mme. de Lyons flew 
off on another tack ; that was the trouble with 
the English, they were not serious! I ‘felt it 
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incumbent upon me to defend our flippancy. 
“ It may be our weakness,”’ I said, ‘‘ but I think « 
that it’s also our strength.” I believe, after all, 
I was right, for surely it is something of this 
spirit which has helped to beat the Blitz and the 
flying bomb. 

Back at the convent, we found the chapel 
crowded to capacity, the house filled with 
bustle. Seeur Lucie, busily preparing for an 
influx of guests from Paris, gave me her precise 
opinion of Hitler as she made up beds. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur Hitler ’’ the French are still politely calling 
him in 1939—he sounds oddly innocuous as 
‘‘ Monsieur,” instead of “ Herr,’ a strange little 
tribute to France that the title Monsieur should 
make even Hitler sound civilised. “‘ Hitler,” 
said Soeur Lucie, “ has not suffered enough ; he 
requires to suffer and must suffer—for the good 
of-his soul! But meantime, oh, what misery 
he is causing !’’ Suddenly she pulls herself 
up, “but who are we that we should seek t 
teach the good God His own business ? ”’ . 

We do not yet know whether St. Anne still 
stands, whether those we have learned to love 
are alive or dead, or if we shall ever return, 
though return we certainly shall if the Couvent 
St. Anne has been spared. Yet we know that 
the spirit which informed it will rise and flourish 
once more; for it is unquenchable, being rooted 
in things eternal against which all the devices of 
our modern barbarism are as ineffectual as the 
petulant rage of a child who does but bruise and 
batter himself by seeking to do violence to the 
immemorial certitudes, the fixed laws, the 
eternal verities by which alone he can live. 


EMPIRE NEWS 


Dadar School for the Blind, Bombay.—In a 
recent letter to the National Institute for the 
Blind, London, the Principal of the Dadar 
School, Mr. Halder (author of The Visually 
Handicapped in India) includes this interesting 
note :—‘‘ Our attempt to educate clever pupils 
in schools for the sighted is proving very 
encouraging ; two boys; one in residence at our 
School for the Blind, the other living with his 
parents, both being helped and guided by us, 
are heading their respective classes of forty 
and fifty pupils in two different schools for the 
sighted. In addition, two girls are also attend- 
ing one of the above-mentioned schools for the 
sighted ; one standing first, the other third 
in the same class. Both are in residence in our 
Blind School.” Readers of THE NEw BEACON 
will wish Mr. Halder well in his enterprising 
experiment. 
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HOME NEWS 


‘Discussion on Proposed Permanent Home for 
the Blind.—Having considered the views of 


owners of property in the vicinity with regard 


to the permanent use of Arreton House, Shores 
Road, Horsell, Surrey, for accommodating blind 
patients and staff, the Town Planning Committee 
recommended to the Council last month that 
consent to the permanent use of this property 
be not granted. 

After a lengthy discussion the Council by 14 
votes to seven approved an.amendment revers- 
ing the Committee’s decision. 

In reply to Mr. Ashley Cook, who asked why 
the application was turned down, Major May 
said it was voted on and there was a majority 
of six to five. There was a substantial number 
of objections from various. people who lived 
around. 

Mr. Ashley Cook said it seemed extraordinary 
to him that the people in that area should have 
any objection to such an innocuous home. It 
was shut off from the road and the surrounding 
people, and the blind people thoroughly enjoyed 
the rest and quiet of the garden. It was extra- 
ordinary that such an application should be 
refused, and he felt they must have it considered 
again. 

Mr. Westgate pointed out that the Council 
only had to consider whether it was breaking 
the town planning regulations. The home had 
influential support and patronage—not only 
British, but American. He did not think they 
had the heart or the right to refuse the applica- 
tion. The Council should have given permission 
right away. 

Mr. Denney said the Committee were a little 
influenced by the conditions under which the 
land was held, which prevented it being used for 
other than residential property. 

Mr. Calver said he could not understand the 
opposition in committee. Here was a case 
where the Council could do a kind action without 
any expense to themselves, and they would have 
an opportunity of drawing rates from a house 
which might not let for years. Eleven inhabi- 
tants had no objection to the application, and he 
thought there were eight against.. These unfor- 
tunate blind people should, have every support 
from the Council, and he hoped they, would 
reverse the decision. 

Mr. Campbell said one point was that the 
house was at the side of a road which carried fast 
motor traffic, and they thought, in the interests 
of the blind people, it was a most unsuitable 
spot for a home of this kind. 
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This view was also held by Mr. Ralph-Brown. 
It was not a question of sentiment for the blind, 
he-said. It was a question of trying to do exactly 
what was right in regard to one’s particular. 


locality. 


Mr. Sowden said he had decided views about 
the suitability of this property for a home of. 
that type, and he voted against because it was 
contrary to the zoning of the district as laid 
down in the town planning scheme. It was true 
they had allowed a lot of things during the war ~ 
they would not have allowed in normal times, 
like the N.F.S. headquarters, and so on, but 
these would disappear when the. war was over. 
In his view it was not a suitable district for an 
institution to be established in permanency. 

Major May, replying to Mr. Calver’s point 
about a kindly action and getting money out of 


it by rates, said he would not like it to go out — 


that these were the lines on which they would 
conduct their town planning. By using town 
planning merely for increasing their rateable 
value they would make an awful mess (hear, 
hear). This land was zoned for private resi- — 
dences, and it was also zoned for institutions of 
this sort, ‘‘ with the consent .of the Council.” 
They were not contravening their town planning 
scheme in any way by agreeing to this applica- _ 
tion. He thought there was a great deal to be — 
said against allowing the institution there. 
Bradford Blind Gardeners.—About a year ago 
a. number of blind amateur gardeners in Brad- 
ford adopted the suggestion that they should — 
form themselves into an association (I) to assist 
the war effort by the production of garden pro- 
duce, (2) to promote the communal spirit among » 
the blind men. Since then they have produced 
cabbages, cauliflowers, beetroot, onions, cucum- 
bers and potatoes.. Some of them have their . 
plots in public allotment grounds, while others — 
have them at the back of their houses. But 
wherever they are they all bear the same Signg 
of a job well done. a 
Last month, in the Blind Association’s prem- 
ises in Piccadilly, Bradford, the association held. 
its first show. It was attended by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Bradford (Alder- 
man and Mrs. W. H. Barraclough) and Councillor — 
Mrs. K. Chambers, Chairman of the Blind 
Persons’ Committee. Mr. C. Handly, President 
of the Bradford and District Federation of 
Allotment Societies, opened the show. | 
Nature and Prevention of Blindness.—A second | 
course of lectures on this subject, arranged bya 
the Southern Regional Association for the Blind, | 
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took place at the Royal Eye Hospital on Septem- 
ber 16th and 17th, and was attended by twenty- 
three Home Teachers. Miss J. M. Dollar, Mis 
F.R.C.S., gave the introductory lecture on the 
morning of September 16th on the structure and 
anatomy of the eye, showing how the different 
parts are subject to injury and disease. In the 


afternoon Mr. A. Holmes Smith described some - 


of the common causes of blindness, giving illus- 
trations of the effects of different diseases. 
Patients were seen who were actually suffering 
from corneal affections of the eye. On the 
second day Miss Dollar again lectured on 
methods of treatment, showing the uses of both 
medicine and surgery in curing eye defects. 
Professor Arnold Sorsby, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
gave a lecture on Prevention, making a com- 
prehensive survey of the extent of the problem 
of blindness, its causes, and how progress had 
already been made by research and remedial 
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measures. He attributed the marked reduction 
of blindness in children to the advance of medi- 
cal knowledge and to Public Health measures 
of a far-reaching character. In the adult 
groups, Professor Sorsby would like more atten- 
tion to be given to an efficient industrial medical 
service. Amongst older people the problem is 
both a medical and an administrative one. 

The last afternoon was given up to the demon- 
stration of instruments and sight testing appara- 
tus, and a series of colour films showing four eye 
operations, and last, a film on industrial blind- 
ness which had been produced at the Hospital. 

The Home Teachers were enthusiastic in their 
appreciation of the course, and felt that such 
an introductory knowledge as they had gained 
about some of the technicalities of ophthal- 
mology would help them to take a more helpful 
and intelligent view of certain of their day to 


_ day problems and work. 


WHITE PAPER ON SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Section Concerning the Blind 


presented by the Minister of Reconstruc- 

tion to Parliament last month contains, in 

Part I, the following Section dealing 
directly with blind persons :— 


. Te White Paper on Social Insurance 


XV—TREATMENT OF THE BLIND. 


143. Under the proposed insurance scheme 
most blind persons will have been insured before 
the onset of blindness and they will therefore on 
the usual conditions become entitled to sickness 
or invalidity benefit if their blindness prevents 
them from working, and to retirement pensions 
at the appropriate age. 


144. The Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 1944, which will be brought into operation 
at the appropriate stage in the transition from 
war to peace conditions, is designed to facilitate 
the employment of disabled persons generally 
(including the blind), and will mean that fewer 
blind people will have to rely on insurance 
benefit or assistance. Employers will be 
required to employ a quota of disabled persons 
under ordinary conditions, some classes of 
employment will be reserved for the disabled, 
_and workshops will be established under the 
control of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service to provide employment under sheltered 
conditions for those who are so severely disabled 
that they could not otherwise get employment. 


The Ministry of Labour can make payments to 


any voluntary association or local authority or 
any specially established company for expenses 


incurred by them in providing, under arrange- 
ments made with the Minister, special facilities 
for the employment of disabled persons. 


145. In these new circumstances the Govern- 
ment propose that the responsibility for cash 
payments to the blind, other than insurance 
benefits and remuneration for employment, 
should rest on the central Department responsible 
for administering National Assistance ; that the 
general responsibility for other special welfare 
services for the blind should remain with the 
local authorities ; and that the system of paying 
non-contributory pensions to the blind should 
be brought to an end. Persons who have blind 
pensions when the new scheme starts will keep 
these ; and the rate of pension may be increased 
for them as for other non-contributory pen- 
sioners. | 


146. These arrangements are in line with the- 
proposals in the Report, which recommended in 
addition a special system of partial incapacity 
allowances. Apart from the difficulty of 
assessing the degree of incapacity of people only 
partially disabled by blindness, the Government 
see no need to institute a special system of 
allowances for partial incapacity. A_ blind 
person who is wholly incapable of work will 
normally be entitled to sickness or invalidity 
benefit ; if he is only partially incapable he will 
get sheltered employment ; and if his benefit in 
the one case, or his earnings in the other, are 
not sufficient for his need, he will be able to get 
additional help in the form of National Assistance. 
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SOCIAL r) SECURITY AND THE BLIN D a 
By E.G: DOWDELL, M.A., D:Pit., 
Lecturer in Economics, St.. John’s College, Oxford 


HE publication of the White 


Papers on Social Insurance and 


Workmen’s Compensation 
seems likely to mark a decisive 
turning point in the history of 
Blind Welfare in particular, no 
less than in that of the social 
; services generally. Hitherto, 
improvements in the care of the blind, whether 
by voluntary effort or by legislation, have mostly 
taken the form of measures to assist them as a 
special class. The Blind Persons Act was 
necessary because the old Poor Law, the law 
governing industrial accidents and non-contrib- 
utory pensions, went such a little way towards 
providing adequate maintenance under condi- 
tions permitting a feeling. of real contentment 
and self-respect for persons suffering from life’s 
various misfortunes. 

Many of us have felt uneasy about this growing 
emphasis upon the blind as a peculiar people ; 
but it has been impossible to contemplate the 
sacrifice of the special advantages afforded, even 
though general social legislation made _ sub- 
stantial advances during the inter-war period. 
Recently, however, the Beveridge Report and 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act have 
foreshadowed developments which will supply 
many of the needs of our community under 
general provisions covering other people also. 
The two new White Papers carry us further in 
this direction. True, that on Social Insurance 
falls short of Sir William Beveridge’s 
proposals in some important respects. Between 
them, however, they certainly go a long way, 
and it is necessary for those concerned with Blind 
- Welfare to examine them carefully in order to 
ascertain just how far, if put into practice, they 
_ will meet our needs. Anything approaching a 
precise view on this matter would appear to 
require very careful investigation and considera- 
tion by those immediately concerned in the 
administration of existing forms of assistance. 
- Qnly they—and perhaps not even they—know 
into which of the new categories those under 
their care would fall, and how far benefits for 
which they would qualify would be adequate. 
However, it is possible to make some preliminary 
estimate of the value of the proposals and 
perhaps help towards the more detailed and 
considered final conclusion by drawing attention 


* No attempt is here made to deal with problems of 


. transition. 
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to various important points that are involved 
and which need investigation. 


Of the general insurance proposals, those which 
concern the greatest number of blind persons 
relate to retirement and disability. The former 
are particularly important, since. so large a 
proportion of blind people are above the qual- 
ifying ages—65 for men and 60 for women. It 
is therefore very regrettable that under these two 
heads the suggested rates for a married couple 
are 35S. a week, not 4os. as in the Beveridge 
Report. 
shortcoming—the abandonment of the general 
attempt to provide full subsistence and thereby 
banish want in each of the categories covered. 
Thus, whereas a worker who falls sick may be 
entitled to 40s. a week for himself and wife for 
three years, he will be cut down by five shillings 
after that period or when he reaches the age of 
65; and it is not contended that his needs are 
then less. 


disquieting ground that the latter may vary from 
time to time, whereas insurance benefits should 
be stable. 


solve. It therefore seems that a large number of 


blind people for whom the Beveridge retirement 
pensions and disability allowances would have © 


This illustrates a more fundamental | 


Moreover, there is an explicit refusal _ 
to relate benefits to the cost of living, on the 


Also, living costs admittedly vary | 
from place to place—a problem with which Sir | 
William Beveridge wrestled but which he did not 


been adequate, would need additional assistance — 


if the Government’s scheme is not amended ; 
and even Sir William’s proposals would not have 
met all requirements. Those with little other 


income and not receiving accommodation or — 
other help from friends, and those living in areas — 
where rent or other living costs are high, will — 


need extra help; and the number would be 


increased by any rise in the general cost of living.- 
~ However, although the suggested rates compare — 
unfavourably with the maxima now recognised 


in urban areas under the Blind Persons Act, a 
crude comparison does less than justice to the 
Government’s proposals. Unfortunately, chil- 


_dren’s allowances are to be 5s. a week each 
instead of the 8s. suggested by Sir William, but 


there is a promise of more school meals and 
milk ; so that a man with dependent wife and 
two children will receive {2 5s., without any 
enquiry into his means. In addition, 


it is 
- intended to extend free medical attention to the 
- whole family, to give a grant of £4 and an 
‘attendance allowance when a child is born, to 


—— we 


le 


_ relations. 
_ will provide the necessary supplement for many 
| Men and women. 
| noticing is that it seems likely that many blind 
| people who work most of their lives, particularly 
those on high-speed industrial processes, will not 
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make better provision for widows and orphans 
_and to provide death grants for all. 
| pared with the present position, these measures 
| will reduce both outgoings and the need to save 
against rainy days, as well as removing some. 
| anxiety ; and most people would probably value 
| them at several shillings a week. Many who, at 
existing rates of domiciliary assistance would be 
financially a little better off, would be willing 
_ to sacrifice this advantage in order to escape 
_ from the means test and its manifold embarrass- 
' ments. 
| ae additional assistance would be indispens- 
| able. 
_ exhaustive analysis of existing payments, to see 
| what each individual receives, as distinct from 
| the recognised maximum in his or her district. 
_ The acceptance of 60 as the minimum retiring 
| age would certainly be welcomed by our working 
| women, to whom the prospect of a pound a 
_week without means test would be a comfort 
_.and encouragement. 
| be able to save enough to provide the necessary 
| supplement, while others will no doubt have a 


As com- 


There would, however, still be many for 


How many could only be determined after 


Those in good jobs should 


little inherited property or be able to live with 
Also, contributory pension schemes 


Another minor point worth 


be able to stay the course until 65 or 60. They 
will not be considered worth the standard time 


_ wage and will in effect be compulsorily retired 


at an earlier age. It would seem that they would 


_ be able to draw unemployment benefit of £2 a 


week (for a husband and wife) for 30 weeks, and 


_might then be entitled to ordinary sick benefit 
at the same rate for three years, thereafter 
_ Telapsing on to invalidity allowance at the lower 


Tate. 


In other words, a degree of blindness 


which does not bar employment at the age of 


30 may do so at 56 or 61. If this interpretation 


_ proves correct, the extent to which the present 
scheme falls short of Beveridge’s will be 


4 


appreciably reduced. 


So far we have been considering the case of 


blind people who have qualified for ordinary 
_ benefit through three years’ work and contribu- 


tions. 


The second White Paper, however, 


| envisages higher rates for those whose disability 


is due to 


industrial accidents and certain 


diseases. Total disability, which will presumably 


cover blindness, as undér the existing curious 


: terminology, will entitle a man with a wife to 


b 


43s. gd. for 13 weeks and 50s. thereafter, £3 if 


_he is unemployable, with a possible extra 20s. 


Y 
: 


if constant attendance is necessary. Children’s 
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allowances will of course also be available. The 
pernicious system of lump sum compensation 
will go. Seeing that much blindness is due to 
industrial accident and disease, these provisions: 
would substantially reduce the number of people 
who would be worse off if all special provision 
for the blind were simply abolished. How much 
difference they would make is another of the 
questions calling for careful analysis of our 
present register. At all events, we can heartily 
welcome the transfer of workmen’s risks to a 
national basis and the end of the statutory 
liability of separate employers, since the latter. 
has been a serious obstacle to the employment 
of blind people in peace-time owing to their 
alleged—but unproved—greater susceptibility to 
accident and consequent difficulties with insur- 
ance companies. 


Moreover, the whole plan must be viewed in 
relation to the parallel scheme for the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons in general. The 
Government has promised to make greatly 


‘increased provision. for their training and 


employment, and has already been given powers 
to do so, though the most significant parts of the 
Act have not yet been brought into operation. 
We are entitled to hope that this Act, following 
upon the valuable experience of employment 
upon war work, will greatly reduce the number 
of blind people of working age classified as 
unemployable. Employees under the quota and 
reservation provisions will be entitled to standard 
wages when in work, and to the increased 
unemployment and sick benefits when not ; and 
we may hope that employees in sheltered under- 
takings will be adequately paid. It is also to be 
hoped that reservation will enable more to make 
a living by working on their own account. It 
should be noted that these will not be eligible 
for unemployment benefit and will not be 
entitled to sick pay during their first four weeks’ 
illness ; contributions will be at the specially 
high rate of 4s. 2d. and 3s. 6d. 


The Government have definitely rejected one 
promising suggestion tentatively made by 
Beveridge, namely, the partial disability allow- 
ance. This would be very useful for people able 
to work, but prevented by blindness from earning 
enough. It would take the place of augmenta- 
tion and other forms of subsidy which now tend, 
because of their limited application, to draw too 
many people into occupations whose economic 
basis is very weak. The Government expect 
their proposals for employing the disabled to 
afford much wider opportunities for adequate 
earnings. In comparison with the existing 
position,;:also,-it must be borne. in mind that 


-workers will teceive 5s. a week for all children 
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except the first, as well as other improved 
benefits. There will, however, be some con- 
tinuance of the existing rigidity, seeing that there 
will be no general provision for supplementing 
the earnings of those who launch out into new 
occupations, where their real economic value 
might be considerable, but (possibly only at 
first) less than a living wage and less than the 
pay offered in sheltered employment. In the 
short run, this is perhaps not a serious matter, 
as we can profit from the enterprise of pioneers 
who, often at the cost of no little hardship, 
opened up avenues of employment in the days 
before the Blind Persons Act ; and we also can 
be guided by the rich experience of blind people 
on war work. Ina long view, however, flexibility 
is very important, and it is to be hoped that 
help will be readily available for disabled people 
who are enterprising enough to try their fortunes 
in new fields. Of course, if the quota for disabled 
employees is set high, employers will be under 
pressure to find new ways of fitting them in. 
One may .doubt, however, whether, without 
evidence to show that a blind shorthand-typist 
ean pull his or her weight, any employer would 
try the experiment, if obliged to offer the usual 
rate of pay and other conditions of contract, 
even though he was finding it difficult to fill his 
quota. He would be much more likely to take 
on a disabled person whom he expected to be 
half or two-thirds efficient at some other job. 
' This consideration is strengthened by the fact 
that the first to enter any new field of work will 
be unlikely to give the best possible results, as 
we can hardly expect complete—perhaps expen- 
sive—training facilities to be provided for a 
career whose prospects are still unproved. 

A partial disability allowance is particularly 
well suited to the needs of home workers, 
offering financial assistance without any cramp- 
ing effect upon their activities. According to 
the Government’s plans, reliance will presum- 
ably have to be placed on section 15 of the 
Disabled Persons Employment Act, which 
empowers the Minister to provide facilities to 
enable disabled persons to work on their own 
account (as well as in employment) if they are 
not likely otherwise to obtain work under 
satisfactory conditions of pay and security. It 
is not easy to infer what is envisaged under this 
head ; but it is important that financial help 
should be readily available for, say, a blind 
musician who may expect with reasonable good 
fortune to make an independent living, but who 
may earn little at first or during a spell of bad 
luck. Care must'be taken that his contributions 
to the insurance fund—which will in most cases 
be at the higher rate of 4s. 2d.—are either paid 
or excused right from the outset, because other- 
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wise is pension tents will be impaired. Doubtell 4 
on such matters must not be allowed to stop — 
the flow of new recruits; and it would be | 
deplorable if any home worker capable of 
appreciable but not adequate earnings, were to. — 
give up work because of difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary supplement. It may be replied 
that the economic value of some home working | 
occupations is so low in peace-time that it is not 
advisable to maintain the flow of recruits. This 
is true, provided that the work to be done in the 
proposed sheltered workshops has substantially 
higher value. Even then there is the obvious — 
impossibility of putting them within reach of all 
potential workers, some of whom have domestic _ 
ties. It may be that people on invalidity — 
allowance, like those on retirement pension, will — 
be allowed to earn up to a pound a week without: » 
losing benefit. This would meet the case of many — 
existing home workers whose earnings would be | 
below that figure if reckoned without any — 
element of subsidy. Many a blind woman living — 
with her parents would gladly exchange her | 
present position for one in which, say, she would — 
earn 17s. 6d. as a knitter and receive 20s. 
invalidity benefit and the other advantages of © 
the scheme. However, this would obviously lend 
itself to abuse, at any rate where the produce of 
work can be sold privately, and would certainly — 
need to be hedged about with stringent regula- — 
tions. Also, a person entering a home workers’ 
scheme straight from school would not be | 
qualified for benefit. ! 


It will be remembered that the Heverided 
Report alluded to the fact that blindness and 
other disabilities entail extra expense and, 
although this line of thought was not pursued, 
it pointed strongly in the direction of a gencral 
handicap allowance, such as has been influentially | 
advocated in the blind world recently. This 
would provide a supplement to earnings and 
presumably also to all social security allowances, — 
and would immediately fill a very large pro- 
portion of the gaps between the ordinary rates — 
proposed and the level of adequate subsistence. — 
However, the Government evidently view the 
matter almost entirely in terms of loss of earning | 
power. The exception to this rule is in work- 
men’s compensation, where pensions, once fixed, 
are not affected by subsequent earnings, except 
that we have the curious phenomenon of extra 
payment to a totally disabled man if he is 
unemployable. Moreover, there is the very 
interesting extra allowance if he needs attend- 
ance. This concedes the principle that handicaps 
may involve expense, and it may be the thin end 
of a very useful wedge. 


Although there has not yet beedl time for. 


oe 


‘have been excused from 
| disqualified from benefit. 
is the fact that fora large number of blind people 
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mature consideration of the many problems 
involved, it is already clear that the measures 
proposed in these two White Papers would not 
meet all blind persons’ needs in respect of cash 
allowances. There will be some—few, we may 
_ confidently hope—blind from birth or childhood, 
‘ who do not manage to enter the insurance field 
by working in employment or on their own 
account for three years. If they have little or 
no private income, they will not be able to 


_ qualify in class ITV. Another difficult case is that 
of the wife of an insured man of low income who 
loses her sight. 
_ may be seriously impaired, particularly if she 
_ is no longer young and adaptable, with the result 


Her efficiency as a housewife 


that the family, previously a little above the level 


_ of reasonable subsistence, may fall below it. 


Such a case is now readily met, and the partial 
disability allowance would be very helpful here. 
_ There are other people who, on losing their sight, 


| would find themselves not entitled to invalidity 


benefit—people who have lived on private means 
or have been maintained by relations, those who 
contributions or 
Far more important 


_ covered by the new proposals the rates of benefit 


_ suggested would be insufficient. 


The Govern- 
ment, needless to say, does not intend to leave 


| them to suffer with no hope of remedy. National 
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Assistance is to be available to meet urgent 
financial needs remaining after the other social 
services have done their job. From most points 
of view we should be glad that, in accordance 
with the Beveridge Report, such help for the 
blind, no less than for other people, will come 
from the central government. Local respon- 
sibility has allowed wide and arbitrary differ- 
ences in the standards of maintenance, and has 
led to settlement difficulties when blind people 
have wished to move. It is not certain, however, 
that the officials of the proposed new Ministry 
of Social Insurance will be well fitted to deal 
with a very large number of individual cases, 
showing endless variety of circumstances, and 
many—probably most—needing only a small 
supplement to what they receive under their 
insurance rights. A central department must 
reduce its problem to a limited number of 
categories, and it is very doubtful if a few 
alternative sets of rules can do justice to all the 
varying needs and give a really fair assessment 
of means. The experience of the Assistance 
Board is not very encouraging. The proper con- 
clusion would seem to be, not that responsibility 
for cash payments should be left with the Local 
Authorities, but that the general insurance 
provisions should be improved to the limited 


extent necessary to reduce the remaining needs 


to quite small proportions. 


TOWARDS FULL EMPLOYMENT 


tii1.—Old Problems and Possible New Remedies. 
By JOHN F WILSON 


N my last article I concluded that the 
| _ Disabled Persons (Employment) Act will 
compel Workshops in the next generation 

to justify themselves economically. They 


_ must either provide an alternative to employ- 
_ ment under the quota which is financially 
_ satisfactory both to the worker and the Borough 
* Treasurer, or they must rest content with cater- 
_ ing solely for the industrially subnormal who 
_ cannot work in factories. 
| moreover, will not be less necessary if, as some 
_ anticipate, the new Act is nullified by post-war 
| depression, for, as the Government stated in its 
_ White Paper on employment policy, full and 
| effective use of labour (disabled and otherwise) 
/ is a major factor in controlling slumps. 
| country cannot afford the luxury of leaving 


This justification, 


The 


useful men unemployed or of paying unnecessary 


| “subsidies. 


_ These considerations imply a minor revolution 


which will do away with those factors which 
| for acentury have made Workshops uneconomic. 
To some extent the artificial economy of war 


oe 


-more for goods made in such centres. 


has obscured ee factors, but it has Nts pro- 
duced conditions which, for the first time, give 
hope of remedying them. 

I have already suggested that the main 
uneconomic factor is that the staple products 
of Workshops continue to be goods which are 
acutely sensitive to mechanised or foreign 
competition. These adverse conditions, which 
the war may have intensified, operate equally 
against sighted craftsmen, and the decline of 
workshop trades is paralleled in the history of in- 
dustries such as Buckinghamshire lace, Maccles- 
field silk and Cotswold furniture manufacture. 
The only remedy for us, as for them, is mechan- 
isation or the adoption of new trades. 

In this connection I shall digress for a para- 
graph to discuss the attractively false remedy 
of an artificial price. Section 91 of the Tomlin- — 
son . Report recommended that centres’ of 
sheltered employment should be given a partial 
monopoly of public orders, and that public 
consumers should accept the necessity of paying 
The 
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requirement of Public Bodies for baskets, mats 
and brushes is probably greater than the total 
output of Blind Institutions, and the suggestion 
has therefore been made that, fortified by this 
artificial price, Workshops might profitably 
continue traditional crafts. The effect of this 
recommendation, however, would simply be to 
replace a direct by an indirect subsidy of equal 
amount. To expect a Public Body to pay as 
consumer costs which cannot be justified as 
direct subsidy, would appear to be as unsound 
politically as it is economically. This may be 
why the Act ignores the recommendation. 


A related uneconomic factor is that, on the 
trades practised in Workshops, the blind 
employee’s output is substantially less than that 
of the sighted worker with whom he has to 
compete. A number of Workshop Managers 
have been good enough to provide me with 
statistics which show that on basketry, mat and 
brush making the average blind man’s output 
is only one-third that of sighted workers. On 
more recent innovations, such as machine 
knitting, joinery, soap making, cardboard box 
and artificial emblem manufacture, comparative 
output is higher, but even in these industries 
the ratio does not, on the average, exceed 55 
to 60 per cent. 


Some years ago these figures might have been 
advanced to prove that the blind manual worker 
cannot, on any trade or industrial operation, 
compete with the sighted worker in quantity, 
though he might make up a little in quality. 
War-time experience, however, conclusively 
shows that over a wide range of specialised 
factory operations the average blind man can 
equal, and in some cases surpass, the output 
of the seeing worker of similar general ability. 
Output figures supplied by London employers 
of forty-seven blind factory workers (not a 


selected group) show production ratios (regard- 


ing the sighted average as 100 per cent.) of 


from 87 to 122 per cent. The average is 98.6. 


per cent. It is noteworthy, moreover, that 
those working on semi-skilled machine work, 
and on the semi-skilled inspection grades 
associated with it, show a higher ratio of pro- 
duction than those working on unskilled repe- 
tition jobs. For example, three capstan lathe 
operators at Messrs. De Havilland’s, over a two 
months’ test period, maintained the following 
output : 114.6 per cent. ; 112.6 per cent. ; 91.9 
per cent. The average, during the period, of 
all sighted workers in the capstan section was 
99 per cent. These achievements are not those 
of exceptional blind people. All but three of the 
forty-seven mentioned had, before placement, 
been classified as ‘“‘ unemployable,” and the 
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majority were certified as “‘ incapable for work ’”” 
for the purpose of National Health Insurance 
Disablement Benefit. The jobs on which they — 
are engaged are, with few exceptions, the staple 
operations of peace-time light engineering. “Ah 

The moral is, surely, that Workshops should 
enter the light engineering, plastics or electrical 
industries, mechanising production to the maxi- | 
mum. Experiments at Southampton, Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton and Leicester show that 
this is an eminently practicable development. 

On the negative side, war-time experience 
shows that there are many jobs in light engin- 
eering which cannot be done directly by blind — 
or partially sighted workers. A light engineer- — 
ing unit staffed mainly by such workers, with 
a skeleton seeing staff, is conceivable, but the — 
form of its production would necessarily be 
rigidly specialised and thus vulnerable to 
changes in design and to seasonal fluctuations. 
in demand. Moreover, the light engineering 
unit probably requires a larger percentage of 
seeing labour than the basket, brush or mat 
making unit. 

Thus, on economic as well as on social grounds, 
the co-employment of the blind with other dis- 
abled is desirable. There are hardly any jobs 
in light engineering which could not be done at © 
full output by a mixed team of disabled workers. 
The same is equally true of almost any other 
“fixed bench’’ industry. Between 1933-6 an 
investigator of the N.I.B. studied 39 industries. | 
in search of forms of production which could 
be sub-contracted to workshops for the blind. 
His main reason for rejecting 32 of them was 
that they could not be done by blind workers. 
without disproportionate dilution with seeing © 
labour—a difficulty which co-employment would — 
immediately solve. | 

The entry of other disabled into workshops. 
for the blind would in many cases involve 
replanning buildings and plant, and possibly 
the. modification of Trusts. These difficulties. 
should not. be insuperable, particularly as the 
cost of approved alterations might be grant- | 
aided by the Ministry under Section 15 (5) of the — 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. We must | 
not, however, in order to reduce rebuilding costs | 
and save existing skill and markets, succumb ~ 
to the temptation of introducing seeing disabled _ 
into workshops to make baskets, mats, brushes — 
and the like, in the hope that these trades might © 
thereby become more profitable. Those indus- 9% 
tries were chosen long ago with regard specific- | 
ally to the problem of blindness. If co-employ-. 
ment is accepted they become anachronisms. 
This new wine will not go into those very old 
wine skins. 


ee 


(To be continued.) 
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To the Editor. 
These Sighted People. 


_ S1r,—In his clear-sighted introductory article 
in the September NEw BeAcon, Mr. Coldwell 


| says, “ We know from hard experience that the 
~ fight against the false attitudes of the sighted 
| world needs all our courage and determination.”’ 


There is not the slightest doubt that these 
false attitudes do exist, and what interests me 


_is how have they arisen, and what is more 


puzzling, why do they continue, although their 
falseness can be proved? I am sure they do 


| not exist to anything like the same extent as 
_ regards to other handicapped members of the 


community. Nobody calls a deaf man ‘‘ wonder- 
ful ’’ because he endeavours to carry on his life 
as normally as possible; yet how blind people 
and their families must have come to loathe 


_ that overworked adjective. 


“ It is wonderful the way your husband reads 


_ Braille.” 
| ‘““No, madam, no more wonderful than the 

_ way your husband reads print. 
_ learnt in childhood the kind of reading that has 


Both have 


been evolved to suit the physical capabilities 
of the reader in question.”’ 

But, of course, we never do really make these 
replies, because if we did we should only make 
the speaker think us pert and disagreeable, and 
that will only hinder us in our task of trying to 
dispel those “‘ attitudes to the blind which are 


unwarranted by the facts,’ as Mr. Coldwell 


puts it. 

It is probable that these attitudes originally 
arose because in the old, old days, when most 
of the blind community were professional 
beggars, they stressed and traded on their help- 


_lessness, and in fact commercialised it, often 
| pretty successfully. Therefore, the blind person 
_ who managed to pull off a proper job was indeed 
a bit of a wonder. 
believe, continues on a large scale to this day in 
“many of the Eastern countries, and in this 
_ country even, the idea of treating a blind person 


This begging practice, I 


_as a normal being and giving him or her suitable 
work is of such recent date, when we think in 


centuries, that many of the false attitudes. of 
_the public are inherited ones, which can only 
be supplanted when several generations have 
_ observed the true attitudes. 


There is another side to this fight with the 
public to get them to see what we know to be 
true. We may give them free exhibitions, such 
-as the “ Back :at Work ”’ Exhibition recently 
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held at Burlington House, which will work: 
wonders of enlightenment with many folk, but 
to my mind there are always quite a number of 
people who like the idea of the helpless blind, 
who, though helpless, are, in some mysterious 
way, “‘ wonderful ’’ at one and the same time. 
Now if this is true, and they really do like this 
idea, why do they? And how are we to stop 
them? I believe there is room for quite a bit 
of psychological study about this. Does this 
idea of the helpless blind make them feel super- 
ior? It often makes them more than a little 
patronising ; I’ve noticed that. If they render 
a blind person a slight service, does it make them 
feel good, always a pleasant feeling ? I don’t 
know, I’m sure, but I feel it’s worth while trying 
to find out. 

They, undoubtedly, have too much of the kind 
of sympathy that enjoys ‘‘ sympathising,’’ but are 
without the imagination to be practical. Seeing 
persons cannot give practical help to any blind 
people without exercising a good deal of imagin- 
ation. 

Yours, etc., 
ONE OF THEM. 
To the Editor. 
The White Stick Controversy. 

Str,—When it was first suggested that the 
blind should have something whereby the public 
would distinguish them from other people I, 


_ like many more of the sightless, was very much 


annoyed at the suggestion. But after a while 
I came to weigh the pros and cons of the subject, 
and I realised that, after all, it meant safe- 
guarding both sighted and blind. Since then 
I have proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
by experience, that people, seeing that I carried 
a white stick, have turned on one side instead 
of bumping into me or letting me bump into 
them; and best of all, when I wish to cross a 


‘road, someone is sure to come to my aid and 


guide me to the other side, thus saving time— 
and most likely an accident, both to myself 
and an oncoming vehicle. An old school-fellow 
of mine (70 years of age) was trying to cross the 
road when an omnibus knocked him down and 
killed him on the spot. As he had neither a 
guide-dog nor white stick, the jury at the inquest 
exonerated the bus-driver from all blame; so 
no one got any compensation. Had my friend 


‘had a white stick, a different verdict might have 


been given. I hope that this true incident will 
prove to those who are in the habit of going out 
by themselves, and who dislike the idea of 
carrying a white walking-stick, that it is most 
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essential that they should think both of their 
‘own safety and that of other people. 
Yours, etc., 
J. J. Moore. 
To the Editor. 


“‘The Oxford Companion to Music.”’ 


Srr,—I was much interested in your Editorial 
in the September issue, on the subject of the 
need of the blind for more books, and I wish to 
bring to your notice a contribution towards the 
supply of books for the musicians and music- 
lovers among us which I have undertaken for 
the past three years, and which is still in con- 
tinuation—namely, a Braille edition of ‘ The 
Oxford Companion to Music,’’ by Dr. Percy A. 
Scholes. 

This work is an encyclopedia for music in 
one volume, covering the whole range of subjects 
—vocal and instrumental, scientific and prac- 
tical, educational and entertaining—indeed, 
anything that anyone interested in music would 
like to know about. As the work is by one man, 
the style has a comforting sense of familiarity 
in all the articles; the author can talk music- 
ology or crack jokes (and there is much of both) 
with equal ease. The work has a very extensive 
and minute system of cross-references, and this, 
alas! puts a Braille edition based on the text as 
it stands entirely out of court. The author 
knows that his reader can turn up any reference 
in a moment; but a Braille edition may take 
anything up to 20 or 30 volumes. So I had the 
idea of transcribing sections of the work on some 
particular subject—the organ, the piano, and so 
on—collecting all the relevant articles or 
passages together. I obtained the generous 
permission of the author and publishers, the 
Oxford University Press, to alter the text—a 
proceeding which is often necessary in such 
treatment—whenever I found it necessary to do 
so; and the result is that there are now twelve 
volumes of this Braille edition of ‘““ The Oxford 
Companion to Music’ in the Manuscript Music 
Library of the National Institute. 

They are as follows :— 

The Organ and Reed Organ Family (3 vols.). 
This contains a history (and a very minute one) 
of the organ, a descriptiye list of 150 organ stops, 
articles on organ forms in music and on the use 
of the organ in various types of church worship, 
and a biographical dictionary of organ com- 
posers. 

The Pranoforte (x vol.), which treats the piano 
in a similar manner historically, and contains 
articles on interpretation, fingering and any 
other interesting points. 

Lyrical and Dance Forms (i vol.), a supple- 
ment to the above, being a dictionary of the 
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types of music of the smaller kind most familiar ( 


to the pianist. 

Church Music (5 vols.), 
survey of its subject in Europe and America, 
embracing the Roman Catholic, Anglican, Non- 
comformist and Jewish Churches—the last 
volume being a biographical -dictionary of 
composers of cathedral and church music. _ 

The Social Side of Music (2 vols.). This I 
consider specially interesting to all readers who 
are in any way interested in music. Here are 
some of the articles: Annotated programmes, 
applause, concert, concert halls, encore, crit- 
icism of music, printing of music, publishing, 
patronage; music in clubs, inns, barbers’ 
shops, and at meal-times ; and a fine article on 
broadcasting of music ; .then there are articles 
on street music, minstrels, etc. Altogether the 
book is most attractive to the general reader. 

The edition is in continuation, and it is hoped 
by the present writer that he will live to see the 
whole of the ‘‘ Oxford Companion ”’ at last in 
Braille. The subjects of the orchestra, vocal 
music (solo and choral), musical form, and the 


scientific side of music, have not yet been 


touched, and even these do not exhaust the gold 
in this mine. But twelve volumes are now 
available to all readers, and the best news that I 
could hope for in connection with the work is 
that the waiting list of readers is becoming a 
serious problem to the National Institute. 
Yours, etc.; 
H. V. SPANNER. 


R'E C E Nag 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Elimination of Trachoma in London. 
In -“‘ Trachoma. in London: The End=Gita 
Chapter” (British Medical Journal, August, 
1944), Dr. Arnold Sorsby tells the story of the 


widespread prevalence of trachoma in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, especially in Poor 


Law schools, of Nettleship’s isolation school in ~ | 
the seventies, of the Local Government Board’s |. | 


adverse criticism of Poor Law schools in the 


nineties, of the opening of hospital schools at 
White Oak and High Wood in the early ninetéen 
hundreds, and of the final closing down of the — 
trachoma block at White Oak in 1944. But he _ 
points out that although trachoma may be ~ 
regarded as eliminated from the child population —— 


in London, there is still room for compulsory 


notification on the lines of Glasgow, where 


compulsory notification introduced in 1914 has 


reduced new cases of the disease from I12 in 
_ 1915 to 3 in 1943. 


a most exhaustive © 


- Published by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for ; land Street, 
the Blind. pata ee ' London, W.1I. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S PROPOSALS FOR 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 


HE Government’s White Paper on Social Insurance, whose references to the blind 
are reproduced.on page 181, heralds a radically changed system of Blind Welfare. 
That results unavoidably from the new conception of blindness, not as a particularly 
severe disability calling for special public generosity, but as one amongst many 
causes of want against which a modern community should insure itself. We cannot 
justly resist this change of status, and so far as it is a means to comprehensive 
provision for all handicapped people, we shall welcome it cordially. 

| Integration necessarily involves a basic redistribution of functions as between 
ie state and Local Authomey. and a resetting of the balance of statutory and voluntary forces in Blind 
Welfare. The new Ministry of Social Insurance, under paragraph 145 of the White Paper, will be 
responsible for “‘ cash benefits,’’ the Local Authorities for ‘‘ other social welfare services.” For the 
unemployable, domiciliary assistance will be replaced by insurance benefits : invalidity or industrial 
| pensions plus children’s and dependants’ allowances. Those who can work will be offered employment 
'- under the quota or in sheltered industry, though in neither case will their wages be augmented as 
_ ofright. If the unemployable person’s pension or the employee's wage is inadequate, a supplementary 
| grant on a means test may be given by the National Assistance Department of the Social Insurance 

Ministry. 

This redistribution follows the principle recommended by Sir William Beveridge, and under the 
conditions proposed by him would have brought a much-needed simplicity into Blind Welfare. No 
one would regret the replacement of domiciliary assistance, with its inequalities as between different 
areas—and its insoluble problems of chargeability—by a uniform national pension, provided that 

- pension met at least as generously as domiciliary assistance the necessarily high living costs of the 
blind. Everyone will welcome the Government’s intention to multiply opportunities for employment, 
provided the scheme recognises as realistically as did Sir William Beveridge that a blind person, 
even when fully employed, may require a “ partial incapacity allowance ”’ to meet special expenses. 

| _ We cannot, however, avoid misgivings at the Government’s apparent unwillingness to recognise 

those special conditions which Sir William analysed in paragraph 169 of his Report. The reason 

given in the White Paper for rejecting the “‘ partial incapacity allowance,” namely, that it is difficult 
to assess degrees, of incapacity, does not carry conviction, as that is precisely what the Government 
proposes to do in respect of industrial injuries. The alternative of augmenting earnings from national 
assistance on an individual means test seems, moreover, to diverge from the general logic of the 
scheme. Extra living costs are a normal result of blindness, and should therefore, on the Government’s 
own statement of principle, be met on a contributory basis. 

The unemployable blind have an equally strong case for special treatment. The argument that 
their living costs are higher than those of most other disabled people, which was accepted by Sir 
William Beveridge, was the main reason why public assistance was felt to be inadequate for them in 
1920 and 1938. British experience in this matter is confirmed by the special treatment accorded to 
the blind under the New Zealand Social Insurance laws. By no contemporary standard is the invalidity 
benefit of 20s. for a single person and 35s. for a married couple proposed in the White Paper adequate 
to meet the:special needs of the blind. So small an amount has not for many years been considered 
sufficient by any Local Authority. 

The opening sentence of paragraph 145 indicates that the Government recognises the need for 
supplementing the invalidity pensions of blind people. That being so, it would have been reasonable 
to expect a statement of the conditions under which further assistance will be granted. On that 
vital point will depend in a large measure the welcome which Blind Welfare can accord to the new 
scheme, 

Another point on which we must await further information is the part to be assigned to voluntary 
agencies under the scheme. If the local administration of “ other social welfare services *’ means 
the provision of Homes and home teachers, then those are precisely the services which voluntary 
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agencies are singularly well equipped to perform. That this welfare service will be divorced from | 
placement. and cash provisions is salutary. Home teachers have for many years contended that 
enquiries about means and the dispensing of grants necessarily destroys that family-friend 
relationship which is the basis of sound case-work, and placement in open industry raises technical 
problems for which few local agencies are well staffed. In this connection it is to be hoped that when 
the relationship of a local authority and its voluntary agency comes to be re-defined, as it must be 
under the new scheme, arrangements will be made which will ensure a proper safeguarding of public 
expenditure while giving full play to those qualities of inventiveness and humanity which are the 
particular virtues of good voluntary administration. i . 

Until the Government’s intentions in these matters are more fully known, we cannot give an 
unqualified welcome to the White Paper. In this, as in the related question of employment, the 
future will largely depend on our own ability to define clearly what are the essential requirements. 
of a sound system of blind welfare, and to agree on the best method of providing them through the 
new machinery of social security. : - x 

In the confidence that a large measure of agreement on essential principles exists, we shall 
welcome expressions of views from our readers on the crucial issues raised by the White. Paper. We 
are fortunate in being able to include in this issue a particularly valuable survey -of the subject by 
Dr. Dowdell, who writes from the point of view of an economist with wide experience of Blind Welfare, 
and we trust that equally useful contributions will be forthcoming. 

THE EDITOR. 


“I WAS TRAINED AT OLDBURY GRANGE” 


Some Recollections of a Blind Telephonist | 
By CHAS. T. ALTY. 


If. 


(Conclusion) 


ed by an official of the N.I.B., and in 
informal chats we were asked how we were 
getting on, and if. we had anything to 
complain of. I myself had a very interesting 
chat with Mr. Eagar one day. I told him how 
nice it was to see so many of my firm’s fire ex- 
tinguishers installed (for, indeed, this was so, the 
house was very well protected from fire). These 
talks were very informal, and there was not the 
slightest doubt that the N.I.B. were always on 
the look-out for any useful suggestions from us. 
Towards June of that year we began to get 
more people who had come to the Grange to 
pass out as switchboard operators. By this 
time we who had been at the Home in the earlier 
months were fast becoming efficient in operating. 
This switchboard is very simple to work ; any 
person with average intelligence should: be able 
to operate one with ease. It is only a matter of 
practice and keeping a cool head and having 
lots of patience. I have said ‘“ patience ”’ 
because no matter through what causes one’s 
extension is “cut off,’ the poor operator is 
always thought to be the criminal. 
Our own board was termed “ Barkers of 
Kensington.’’ We often had lots of fun at this. 
Sometimes, to get a little extra practice, one 


Fos now and again we were interview- 
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of the students would sit at the small board in 
another room and take the place of the teacher, 
thus he would be able to ask for numbers of the 
person who was operating. Providing the 
teacher was not around, some very unbusiness- 
like numbers were asked for, and also very 
peculiar telegrams would be sent or received. 
Yes, they were great days. 

I was due to leave about the third week in 
July. As my time drew nearer, I viewed the 
days left to me with mixed feelings. I wanted 
to start work again, but I hated leaving such 
pleasant company. Before commencing with 
my firm, I was informed that I should have to 
go to the N.I.B. Headquarters and operate the 
board there for two weeks before being termed 
proficient, for although we had been practising 
on our board for so long, one must bear in mind 
that it was a “dummy ”’ board, and although 
it was an exact replica of any other board in 
every detail, it was not “ live ’’ and we had never 
received real calls from outside. I had a week 
left of my time when an application from the 
Wolverhampton Eye Hospital was received for 
a switchboard operator to take the place of 
the regular one who was due to go on holiday. 
I was lucky enough to get the job. Now for 
it, I was going out to my first job in my new — 


‘ 
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right number ? 


venture. How would I get on, I wondered. 
I went to Wolverhampton in company with 


Miss Atchison to get a feel of, the board, and 


although the board was a little different to our 
own, I did not think I should find much trouble 
in operating it. I started there on Monday. 
I was a.wee bit nervous. The “ Doll’s eye”’ 
dropped, someone was requiring a number. [ 
was about to answer my first real call. ‘‘ Number 
please,” I enquired. A voice informed me that 
a local number was required. H’m, I thought, 
that’s the first bit done, I wonder if they 
thought I was slow in answering. Now for the 
next move. I dialled what I thought were the 
correct numerals. There was a very slight 
pause and then “purr, purr, purr, purr.” I 
held my breath for a moment. Had I got the 
A voice came over the wire 
announcing the fact that they were the local 
fishmongers. I had got it! With great pride 
I put the call through to the person who had 
called for it. I had got my first number. This 
may sound trivial to a person who is continually 
using the ‘phone, but to me it was just too 
wonderful, I had actually operated a switch- 
board. 


It was not allas easy asthat. As the morning 
wore on, I began to get very busy. Had I got 
flustered, I should have been in a frightful mess, 
for I had nobody at my side to help me out. 
Keeping as cool as possible, perhaps keeping 
my extensions a little longer than they had 
usually been kept, I survived the day. By the 
end of that week I had become quite used to 
my surroundings and the board, in fact, so used 
to the place had I become and so much kindness 
had I received from the Staff that I was sorry 
when my week was up. At any rate, the 
authorities assured me that I had done very 
well, and that they were quite pleased with my 
effort. I forgot to mention that not only was 
I supposed to be the operator, but I had to com- 
bine these duties with that of a receptionist. 
I had a very amusing experience one afternoon. 
Patients who came to the hospital for treatment 
were, of course, all eye cases. They had to 
come to my window and ask the way to the 
various departments. I had previously been 
told in which direction the departments lay, the 
outside patients’, for instance, was through the 
swing doors, straight through the corridor and 


they would find the ward at the bottom. Of. 


course, I had this off parrot-fashion. A man 
walked up to my reception window. “Got a 
lump of steel in me eye,” he said, ‘‘ where do I 
pet it out?” I cited ‘the usual, formula: 
“through the swing doors, along the corridor 
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until you. come to the end, then you will see a 
nurse.’ “‘ Yus, that’s all very well, mate,” he 


~ said, ““’ow am I going to find the swing door ? 


It’s alright for you, you can see. I’ve got one 
eye bunged up and I can’t see much out of the 
other.”” The situation was saved by a nurse 
who laughingly took the man away. 


I went back to Oldbury Grange at the end 
of the week and stayed for the week-end. I was: 
due to leave on Monday, July zoth. I went to 
the Braille room where I had spent so many 
happy hours, to the sitting-room, the lounge 
where we had won the war on so many occasions, 
down to the lower lawn where the students were 
sunbathing. I said good-bye to all the places. 
I had learned to love and to which I owed so 
much. I was now going to begin to earn my 
own living once more. I was the first student 
to leave Oldbury Grange as a trained man. 
Standing on the steps and looking towards the 


_ lawns and the sound of happy laughter and : 


leg-pulling, I looked back to the first day of 
those six months I had spent here. The outlook 
then was as. cold as the snow which had fallen : 
now, my prospects were as bright as this brilliant: 
summer day, on which I was leaving for home. 
I had arrived here knowing a little Braille, and 
that was about all. To-day, I could not only 
read Braille in the correct manner but could 
write it sufficiently well as to have taken a test 
(I had not heard the result then, later I received 
a certificate for having passed). I could type 
fairly well, had a knowledge of Braille shorthand, 
could operate a switchboard and had _ even 
earned my first week’s salary at the Wolver- 
hampton Eye Hospital. Above all, perhaps, I 
had regained my lost confidence .. . 


I said my good-byes, the handshakes and best: 
wishes from my fellow students were sincere, 
they knew that shortly they would be leaving 
themselves; they, like myself, were full of 
confidence for the future. The N.I.B. are doing 
a great job of work for those who have been 
disabled like myself; I have not the slightest. 
hesitation that.they, as I, say, ‘“‘ Thank you, 
N.1.B.” 


To conclude. Within a few weeks of being 
installed in my new venture at the switchboard 
of my company (who had kept in touch with 
me throughout my training), I was quite at. 
home and finding no difficulty with my work. 
I can now go home at the end of the day and. 
once again enjoy reading a book or type out 
some letters knowing that the next day will find 
me busy at my board, earning my own living, 
with no time for boredom. 
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NOTES 


Topical Comments on Matters concerning the Blind in Employment. 
By ERIC W. PAGE. } 
Placement Officer, National Institute for the Blind. 


Our First Step to Independence 

I have to congratulate the staff of the World 
Moulded Metal Company, of Park Royal, 
N.W.1o, in that they have proved their ability 
to stand up to the output requirements of com- 
mercial competition under the normal conditions 
prevailing in peace-time. 


The World Moulded Metal Company (who are 
now employing over forty blind workers, and are 
proposing to retain their services in peace-time 
on the manufacture of artificial jewellery), have 
obtained special war-time licences for and 
obtained a bulk contract for the production of 
«« bull-dog ”’ clips. The tender was based on the 
assumption that the output of the blind would 
be equal to the keen price which had to be 
quoted. 


Operating presses, the blind are paid the 
sighted union rate for the job, and have more 
than proved their worth, as I am informed, that 
the contract is paying 100 per cent. From start 
to finish, the clips are made. by the blind staff, 
with the exception of the final coat of dipping- 
black. 


Believe it or Not! 

At a recent investigation into the post-war 
possibilities in advanced viewing and inspection 
in the engineering industry for the blind, an 
astonishing discovery was made. 


The first step was to establish what were the 
finest limits to which blind persons could work by 
touch. For this purpose roller gauges of varying 
sizes were handed to three blind persons, two of 
them only recently having become so affected. 
Having selected the larger of a number of pairs 
with 100 per cent. accuracy, they were informed 
that the finest limit of difference which they had 
detected was I /t0,o00th part of an inch. What 
is the “‘touch’’ capability of an experienced 
Braille reader ? 


On a set of tests covering the whole range of 
advanced inspection as carried out in the 
inspection department of a precision engineering 
works, the three persons competed with a trained 
sighted inspector! Their results, with no 
training, were stated to be more accurate in 
every case than those of the sighted worker. — 


This opens up a field hitherto unexplored in 
the history of the employment of the blind. 


ATTITUDES _ 
IIl.—The Case Against the Sighted 


By H. H. COLDWELL 


regarded as one of the worst afflictions 

which can befall a human being, and the 

blind are regarded. as a peculiar people 
living in a dark world. To many of the seeing, 
the power of vision appears to be a necessary 
faculty, the absence of which would make life 
a very sad business. When they pause to think 
about blindness they are filled with horror and 
dismay. The reason for this attitude is not 
far to seek. Most people who can see regard 
their sight as a necessity, like the electric light 
or the water supply, and rarely take the trouble 
to analyse the position of those who have to live 
their lives without this amenity. They make 
for themselves a picture of blindness, but this 


| the sighted world, !blindness is often 
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is a figment of their own imagination which, in 
general, squares badly with the facts. The 
average man, when he thinks about blindness, 
looks at the matter from his own point of view. 
He asks himself how he would carry on if he were 
to lose his eyesight, and, drawing on his own 
experience to furnish the answer, he decides 
that he would do very badly. He rarely studies 
the blind themselves before pronouncing judg- 
ment on the significance and effects of blindness. 
He is usually satisfied with the conclusions he 
draws from his own experience. In his heart, 
he likens the blind man’s life to the state in 
which he finds himself when he gropes about in 
a London fog or in the black-out, or when he 
closes his eyes to see what it is like to be blind. 
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In such conditions he is usually hopelessly 
incompetent and not too happy, and he there- 
fore assumes that the blind ought to be the 
same. He fails to appreciate the point that 
his deprivation of sight is far too short for him 
to become at.all adequately adjusted to an 
unusual condition. In fact, the possibility of 
adjustment rarely seems to: enter his head. 
Judging the blind by what he thinks he has 
learned from experience, he is very sorry for 
them, and assumes that they ought to be sorry 
for themselves. If they are happy and enjoy 
life, he considers them to be brave souls making 
a plucky fight in spite of a cruel handicap. If 
they do not confess dissatisfaction with their 
lot and a craving to see, he considers them to be 
either courageous bluffers or else not quite 
normal. 

In view of the obviousness of blindness, and 
of the general public’s horror of it, it is not 
surprising that the blind are the recipients of a 
great deal of sympathy and help. Much of the 
assistance we receive is most useful and welcome, 
and, in fact, we should often be severely handi- 
capped without it. But there are those, with 
the best intentions in the world, who stretch 
out the helping hand too far. In many instances 
help given has no relation to the absence of sight. 
We all know how woefully easy it is for a blind 
man to get a seat in a crowded railway carriage 
or free beer in a pub, and to get a good many 
things done for him.which he could perfectly 
well have done for himself. It is very distaste- 
ful to have to criticise actions which are inspired 
by genuine kindness, but I cannot overlook the 
fact that they are often demoralising to those 
whom they are intended to benefit, and, in some 
instances, tend to lower their status among their 
fellow men. , 

Some of the kindly attitudes of the general 
public towards the blind tend to encourage 
them to take all they can get, and to discourage 
the habit of initiative and self-reliance, and the 
normal desire to contribute something to the 
community. The presumed incompetence of 
the blind among the sighted is a very real 
handicap in their efforts to obtain employment. 
Many of us know from hard experience how 
difficult it is to convince the sighted that we 
can be efficient in callings other than those which 
tradition has assigned to-us. If a blind man 
proves himself competent in a trade or pro- 
fession not normally practised by the blind, he 
is all too often regarded as a species of genius, 
and if he succeeds in breaking down the prejudice. 
of his fellow men, his success is all too often of 
little lasting value to the blind community 


Etat peta (To be continued.) aie ‘ 
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Friends of the Rev. DAvip: GRIFFITHS, who 
was for over twenty-two years one of the 
National Institute’s travelling chaplains, and 
who has been blind since early childhood, will 
be interested to learn that his son, Captain 
PETER GLYN GRIFFITHS, has been awarded the 
M.C. for gallantry and devotion to duty under 
fire. Captain Griffiths, who is a medical man, 
crossed to Normandy on D-day, and before 
joining the army was a resident medical officer 
at the North Wales pet oebate: Denbigh. 


*« * 


Mr. and Mrs. G. F. eco of Hastings, 
gave a party last month to celebrate their golden 
wedding day. Over 30 people were present, 
most of them being members of the Undaunted 
Club for the Blind. Mr. Clapham, who is 83, 
was for 12 years Vice-Chairman of the Hastings 
Voluntary Association for the Blind. He also 
took a great interest in the blind of Bedford, 
where he resided for 15 years. 

* * * 

Miss E. S. Warts, Superintendent of the 
Sheffield Corporation Welfare of the Blind 
Department, retired under the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act on the 
13th September, 1944. 

On the previous afternoon she received a sheaf 
of orchids from Miss Beatrice Wilde, the blind 
teacher of chaircaning, as a token of the best 
wishes, expressed by representatives of the 
various sections of the staff and workpeople, 
for good health to enjoy a well-earned retire- 
ment. All the speakers paid tribute to Miss Watts’ 
outstanding abilities and the great improvement 
in the lot of the Sheffield blind since she took 
office in 1923 as Superintendent Home Teacher 
of the Royal Sheffield Institution for the Blind, 
which post she held until the Corporation took 
over the workshops and the general duties of 
the administration of the Blind Persons Act 
in.l927. 

Later in the afternoon the Town Clerk; Mr. 
John Heys, presented a cheque to Miss Watts 
with the best wishes of himself and the official 
staff of his department. 

Miss Watts was a representative member of 
the National Association of Workshops for the 
Blind, and her work on the Executive Committee 
was valued very highly. She has been co-opted 
on the Executive Committee and Home Teach- 
ing and Employment Sub-Committees of the 
Northern Counties Association for the Blind 
for the ensuing year. 
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-HOME. TEACHERS’ DISCUSSION GROUPS 


T the Refresher Course for Home Teachers 

A held in July by the Southern Regional 

. Association for the Blind, an account 

‘of which appeared in last month’s 

issue of THE NEw BEAcon, Discussion Groups 

on a number’ of subjects of vital interest to 

Home Teachers were conspicuously successful. 

The conclusions drawn by each Group are 
summarised’ as follows :— % 


Homes for the Blind. 


1. There is a great need for (a) Holiday Homes, 
and (b) Homes for aged and invalid blind persons. 
2. Suggestions as to requirements were :— 

(a) Buildings to be bungalow. or almshouse 
type. 

(b) Each person to have own bed-sitting room 
with own wireless; if possible own piece of 
garden ; own furniture where possible. . 

(c) There should be a communal dining room 
as well as separate smoking room for men. 

(2) Homes to be mixed; no segregation of 
sexes in living rooms. 

(e) To accommodate from 26-30 people. 

(f) To have a sick bay—on ground floor. 

(g) Nursing facilities for temporary illnesses 
or ailments must be available in the Home. 

(h) The religious aspect should be catered 
for for those who desire it. 


3. Misfits and chronically difficult cases and 
cases of seriously ill people could not be catered 
for in a Home for the Blind. Misfits would 
continue to have to be sent to Public Assistance 
Institutions. 


4. Home Teachers testified to the distressing 
conditions under which blind people, now in 
Public Assistance Institutions for want of 
suitable Homes, were living. Many were kept 
in bed as there was not the staff to attend to 
them and help them get up. 


The Deaf- Blind. 


_ 1. There is need for another Home, preferably 
in the South, and for a second Holiday Home. 


2. There should be an examination for deaf- 
ness as well as for blindness, and no deaf 
-aids should be adopted without the recommen- 
dation of a qualified medical practitioner, 
‘preferably an aurist. The responsibility of the 
Local Authority to secure the best possible aural 
aid for the blind’ person through professional 
«channels was stressed. . | 

3. Deaf blind persons should not be sent to 
Public Assistance Institutions where they suffer 
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considerably from being isolated, and where 
their case is now even worse than that of the 
merely blind. . ! 

4. The Manual Alphabet should be displayed 
wherever a deaf blind person is living or staying 
so that visitors and those responsible can con- 
verse with him or her. 

5. A braille watch or clock is a vital necessity 
to a deaf-blind person. ie: 

6. The Deaf-Blind Helpers League and the 
Missioners to the Deaf give invaluable help to 
the deaf-blind. | 


7. Special Socials for the deaf-blind have 


proved highly successful (e.g., in Wolver- 
hampton). ) 


Employment of Unemployables. 

1. Most of those able to do any serious work 
are now employed. 

2. Others will not move in order to take up 
work. . } 

3. It is important to see that the right people 
are placed in the right jobs so as not to spoil the 
market for other blind folk if they fail to prove 
satisfactory. 

4. Every use should be made of the N.LB. 
Employment Department. 

5. The home teachers felt that it was hardly 
fair or reasonable to classify the blind housewife 
or blind man running the home as “ unemploy- 
able”? in the Ministry of Health Statistical 
Returns. | 

6. Teaching is an essential part of the work 
of home teachers and they should be encouraged 
to do everything possible to instruct the blind 
in handicrafts and occupations. They deplored 
the fact that a blind person in receipt of disability 
pension cannot make a little pocket money out 
of handicrafts without risking the loss of the 
pension. 3 

7. Reference was made to the situation which 
arises when a blind person refuses work which 
is thought to be suitable. 


Employment of Blind Home Teachers.. 


It was generally conceded that a blind person, | 
as such, need not be excluded from the pro- 


fession, but that there are obvious difficulties 
for a blind man or woman in undertaking the 
work, and that: therefore only those of excep- 
tional ability and suitability would be likely to 
succeed. The governing factor is the attitude 
of employing authorities who appear to have a 
preference for sighted women home teachers. 
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~ OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of — 


The Right Rev. Charles Ridley Duppuy, D.D., 
Bishop of Hong Kong from 1920 to 1932, who 


“died on September 26th. On retiring from the 


see of Victoria, Hong Kong, he was appointed 
a canon of Worcester, and had served as assistant 
Bishop in the diocese since 1936. He was a 
‘Governor of Worcester College for the Blind 
from 1933 onwards, and always took a warm 
personal interest in the welfare of the school. 


William Henry Coates, at Oxford, aged 42. 


For many years Mr. Coates had been in delicate 
health, but he made such a gallant fight against 


it that his sudden death has come as a blow to 
a host of devoted friends. 


é To readers of this 
journal he is best known as a contributor of 


_Many articles, mainly on literary and artistic 
“subjects, which he treated with a spontaneous 
-originality which vouched for their sincerity, 


and of a group of poems which constitute a 


. unique contribution to modern literature. His 


_ lyrical gift was exemplified in his phraseology ; 


' birds. 


his words were the mirrors of his mind and, as 
_ such, reflected no things seen with the eyes, for 
“that experience had been. denied him, but all 
things seen with the inner vision—the things 


he learnt to know by touch and sound, by 
atmosphere. If he wrote of trees, he would 


tell of the roughness of the bark and the sculp- 


ture of the boughs and the texture of the leaves, 
and of their rustling in breeze and their rushing 
in high wind, and the scurry of the animals in 
them, the stir of the insects and the flutter of 
The colours of other poets he did not 
repeat ; they were not for him; he did not 
know them, and kept his muse entirely free 


- from the debasing touch of verbalism. 


Many people knew of him mainly as a pro- 


~ fessional masseur, and Mrs. Chaplin-Hall, Secre- 
~ tary of the National Institute’s Massage School 
_ and Department, writes below of his career as a 
successful physiotherapist. — | 


But all who knew him, whether as author or 


. Masseur, valued even above his high intellectual 


_* qualities, his qualities of character. 


ae a 


f 


He was a 


sincere and affectionate friend; his quiet 


- Inanner, his modesty, his courage, his ‘charm, 
~ “were constant attractions which endeared him 
to all. | i deeaee ated ei Ree oe 


W. H. Coates was the son of the postmaster 


of Charlton-on-Otmoor, and was educated at 


¥ 


Birmingham, Worcester’ and Queen’s College, 
‘Oxford, where he took a sécond in English. 


_ West, with sundown splendid and serene . . . 


‘ on half-term days. 
- 4 'a.m.—when there was swotting to be done. 
-- The exchange of intimate confidences—so very 
“many tréasured'-experiences that remain as 


Mrs. F. Chaplin-Hall, O.B.E., writes :— 


‘“A gap has occurred in the Physiotherapy 
ranks in the death of W. H. Coates, which will 
not easily be filled... He entered the Institute’s 
Massage School in February, 1926, and: subse- 
quently qualified, after training, in Massage, 
Remedial Exercises and. Medical Electricity. 
He then started in private practice in Oxford. 
Later he returned to the School in 1935 to take 
a post-graduate course. in advanced Electro- 
therapy. 

“ During the sixteen years he has practised in. 
Oxford, he has formed a large personal connec- 
tion, and in addition, worked on several occa- 


sions at the Radcliffe Infirmary. After a break-— 
'down in health, a partnership was formed with 


C. F. Brown, who had acted as locum tenens, and 
this partnership was successfully continued until 
Mr. Coates’ death. | 


‘““Many interesting personalities have passed 
through the Institute’s Massage School, but 
there are few who ever gained such a warm 
corner in the hearts of so many as Billie Coates, 
as he was affectionately known. It has often 
been said of him that he never did a mean 
action, and never spoke an unkind word of 
anyone—an enviable epitaph. 

“So be my passing, my task accomplished 
and the long day done... . And in my heart some 
late lark singing, let me be gathered to the quie 
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Mr. Arthur R. Lloyd, M.A. (Oxon), writes :— 


“It was my privilege and joy to know Coates 
—and first I recall to memory those very happy 
days when our friendship was being formed and 
cemented at the College for the Blind, Worcester. 


Well do I remember the impression which he 


created—of gentleness combined with strength, 
of true humility with high courage—an impres- 
sion which filled me with admiration of the man, 
whom, as the years advanced, I was to know 
more deeply. Then the sense of humour—the 
laughter always heartening and healing, in the 
midst of varied College experiences. There are 
so many things which one might relate of our 
life together at Worcester—the long country 
walks to Ombersley, to Pershore, to Malvern, 
The early rising—at 3° or 


never fading -flowers if memory’s garden. 
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‘“Then there were the incidents of a more 
mature life at Oxford; the intimate talks in 
the Room at Queen’s College, the holidays spent 
at the Crown Inn, Charlton-on-Otmoor, and the 
walks from Oxford to Charlton. As I review 
these beautiful hours arrayed in loveliness, I am 
conscious of the precious fullness which life can 
hold and has held for me in permitting me to 
know so great and so true a friend. 


‘Fortunately, there were domestic reasons 
for my visiting Oxford almost annually when 
University life was over, so that I was able to 
retain in mind and heart the influence of that 
outstanding and wonderful friend—and as the 
years advanced I found my friend, though 
himself subject to a dread malady, ever more 
keenly interested in the difficult problems 
presented by human life and human nature. 
Readers of ‘ Progress’ will well remember the 
correspondence he recently invited in order to 
sift the actual experiences of blind persons who 
endeavour to travel on their own initiative ; 
but even more remarkable was his readiness to 
listen when the personal difficulties of others 
were presented. Never dogmatic and dicta- 
torial, he was always ready to give invaluable 
advice and wisest guidance simply by relating 
just how he had found things and just how life 
appeared to him. 


“His work as a blind masseur, both at his 
own Clinic at Oxford and at the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, is in itself evidence of his brilliance 
and capability, but he has left to posterity 
something perhaps even greater than the healing 
he gave through massage. His literary work 
is itself an everlasting memorial of his greatness. 
A poet of unique and singular ability, he holds 
an especial place in the hearts of his blind com- 
rades, as well as in the world of literature 
generally. That little book, published in Braille 
and letterpress entitled ‘ Beating Shoes,’ gives 
to the reader an insight into his masterly use of 
language and into the vivid character of the 
pictures he paints ; but in the book which the 
Manuscript Department of the National Institute 
for the Blind has transcribed into Braille 
entitled ‘Old Otmoor and Other Poems,’ one 
may glimpse something of his great dramatic 
quality, as well as of his keen perception of the 
greatest difficulties which blind people must 
face, the social barrier so often existent between 
themselves and those of the world of sight. 


‘We will remember him, then, particularly 
for his grand courage, by which he filled his 
hours with great and noble work, even though 
assaulted by deadly sickness ; and we know that 
that same courage which challenges death itself, 
is now his legacy to his dearest friends. 
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‘“ Now the soft footed hour, 
Cool handed, like a nurse, 
Out of our day time places 
Draws us all to her will: 
The honey bee from the flower, 
The poet from his verse, 
The runner from his races, 
The landlord from his till ; 
The better and the worse 
She covers with her graces, 
And bathes with gentle sleep their heated faces.’” 


REVI 


WS 
KEPORA 


Greater London Fund for the Blind.—Among 
the landmarks in the Fund’s year, which are 
recorded in the Report, the following are spec- 
ially noteworthy :—The performance of ‘‘ What 
every woman knows” at the Lyric Theatre, 
when the Queen and the two Princesses were | 
present ; a record Geranium Day collection of 
over £22,400, which was a fitting celebration of 
the Fund’s twenty-first birthday ; an increased 
number of cinema collections ; notable increases 
in the Blind BusinessOrganisers’ Department 
and the Blind House-to-house Collections. The 
Committee records with regret the deaths of 
Alderman W. W. Kelland and Mr. A. E. Harris: 


Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb.—The Report records one interesting and — 
significant innovation. The London County 
Council has invited the Association to undertake 
the religious education of the deaf in all its 
Residential Schools, and has made a grant to ~ 
cover the cost of the service. Up to the present, — 
the new task has been shouldered by the staff, 
but the Association is hoping to secure a full- 
time chaplain to undertake it, and the care of 
their new Youth work and Club. The position — 
of the deaf and dumb in the post-war world is. ~ 
receiving careful consideration by the Associa- 
tion’s Committee, which is determined to pro- 
mote the social and industrial welfare of those 
in its care, but never to let this side of the work 
overshadow the spiritual aim, which is its. 
primary concern. © 

Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn Oxley’s Work for the 
Deaf.—An Annual Report so far removed as 
this from the familiar type is a refreshment to 
the jaded reviewer. It is the story of a year’s 


-work by two devoted volunteers in the cause: 


of the deaf and the deaf-blind, with many 
human ‘touches, notes on books that: have been 
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read, historical data, and even the latest news 
of “‘ Sir Harry,” the cab-horse, and “‘ Stubby,” 
the cat. Mr. Oxley mentions having come 
across a deaf-blind old man of quite exceptional 
_ gifts, of whom the Vicar of the parish, himself 
a classic, said that his classical knowledge was 
far ahead of his own reading ; he may not have 
had’ a knowledge of Braille or Moon, but this 
surely was due to the fact that he had not found 
a teacher—unless the fact that he was a manual 
worker had resulted in unusually insensitive 
fingers. Writing of their visits to the deaf- 
blind, the writers say truly that ‘‘ great indeed 
are the opportunities and abundant the need for 
them to be seized at the very earliest moment.” 
Empire. 

Schools for the Blind, Palamcottah.—The 
Report for 1943 is a cheerful one, in spite of 
wartime difficulties, and the Principal (who 
has just completed 25 years’ work there), 
says, “‘ with joy and gratitude” that the year 
has been a successful one, and that generous 
help has been forthcoming from England, the 
Dominions and India herself. Gross sales of 
goods reached a new high level. The Schools had 
the pleasure of a visit from Sir Clutha: Mac- 
kenzie, himself a St. Dunstaner as the Rev. 
W. G. Speight is, and the Report looks forward 
_ tothe betterment of the lot of India’s blind, as 

a result of Sir Clutha’s recommendations to the 
Government. “We pray,’ writes Mr. Speight, 

“that they may be preserved from finding their 
way into pigeon-holes. .. .” 

Athlone School for the Blind, Cape Province.— 
The. Athlone School accommodates about 150 
non-European children, and in the seventeen 
years that have passed since it was opened, 273 
children have been admitted; the first blind 
child to be placed on the register completed his 
training rather more than a year ago, and now 
works as a basket-maker in the Cape Town 
Civilian Blind Society’s Workshop. Hence- 
forth, the School can look forward year by year 
to seeing its boys and girls taking their place in 
industry, already no great difficulty is found 
in placing the boys in workshop employment, 
and it is. to be hoped that in the near future 
something can be done to find work for girls, 
and so justify the excellent training they receive. 
Out-of-school activities include such hobbies 
as bamboo pipe-making, carving, knitting, first 
aid and home nursing, community singing, 
dancing, dramatics and the children produced 
their own Afrikaans Christmas play. In its 
Chairman, Mr. R. W. Bowen, M.P., the school 
has a blind man of wide experience and great 
ability, whose leadership must be of great value. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Candidate for Parliament.—Mr. John Metcalfe, 
adopted as Liberal candidate for Tonbridge at 
the next General Election, is practically blind. 
He was educated at Worcester College and St. 
Catherine’s College, Oxford, took his B.A., was 
articled to a Manchester solicitor, and, despite 
his handicap, practised in the courts in Man- 
chester. In 1941 he gave his whole time to 
work for the Ministry of Information as a 
speaker, and later went into legal practice at 
Tonbridge. This will be his first election fight 
as a candidate, but he was an active politician 
in Lancashire. He is 35. 


Blind Organist’s Success.—The Bachelor of 
Music degree (1st Place 1st Class Honours) of 
the University of Dublin has been secured by 
the well-known young musician, Mr. Daniel 
McNulty, organist of the Augustinian church 
in that city. In this and preceding academic 
examinations, he elected to sit without the 
assistance of an amanuensis, doing the written 
music tests in Braille and the prose work on his 
typewriter. 


Chess at Worcester College.—A recent issue 
of the Braille Chess Magazine contains the 
following references to recent chess achieve- 


ments at Worcester College for the Blind :— 


“In -the past season the Worcester College 
for the Blind has played ten matches with the 
following remarkable result: nine wins and 
one loss, The scores were as follows :—College 
v. Worcester City, 44—34; College v. Stour- 
port, 64—44; College v. Northfield, 5—3; 
College v. Air Ministry (three matches), 6—2, 
44—14, 44—24; College v. Malvern Link (two 
matches), 34—71, 6—5; College v. Worcester 
Royal Grammar School (two matches), 8—2, 
53—43. 

‘The top six boards of the first match with 
the Grammar School were for the Public Schools 
Championship of Worcestershire. The Grammar 
School were the challengers and. were defeated 
by 5—1. The College thus retained the Shield, 
which it has now held for twenty-two consecu- 
tive years. 


“The College is for the first time this year 
playing in the Schools Correspondence Cham- 
pionship. This ‘Championship is run by the 
B.C, C. vat a is, we believe, a recent innova- 
tion.”’ | 
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Royal Normal College Examination Results.— 
The following recent successes are announced by 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind. GS. 


signifies Gardner Scholar :— 
Royal COLLEGE oF MusICc : 
Associate Diploma—Piano— Performer : 
Cyril Marris. 
ROYAL Society OF ARTS: 
Shorthand—8o words per minute : 
Audrey Frood (G.S.) 
Norman Green (G.S.) 
Mary Lathbury (G.S.) 
Ronald Maskell 
Joan McCreedy (G.S.) 
Lilian Smith 
Golda Stockwell (G-S.) 
Colin Wells (G.S.) 
Basil Frost (G.S.) 
June Hawkins (G.S.) 
Peter Nason (G.S.) 
Irene Stansbury 
Charles Taylor 
Audrey Weaver (G.S.) 
Shorthand—100,words per minute : 
Mary Dimbleby (G.S.) 
Joan Fielding (G.S.) 
Aubrey Matthews (G.S.) 
Shorthand—120 words per minute : 
Ronald Tarrant (G.S.) 
Maurice Tucker (G.S.) 
Typewriting, Stage I (all Credits) : 
George Bull 
Audrey Frood (G.3.) 
Basil Frost (G.S.) 
Dorothy Jones (G.S.) 
Joan Green (G.S.) 
Geoffrey Langstone 
Peter Nason (G.S.) 
Stanley Palmer (G.S.) 
Norman Shirt 
Golda Stockwell (G.S.) 
Charles Taylor 
Joan Taylor (G.S.) 
Audrey Weaver (G.S.) 
Eunice Woodget (G.S.) 
Typewriting, Stage Il: 
Mary Dimbleby (G.S.) 1st ‘class 
Joan Fielding (G.S.) yz 
Norman Green (G.S.) As 
Evelyn Hardiman ss 
Beatrice Lodge (G:S.) ¢ 
Ronald Maskell 2nd class 
Aubrey Matthews (G.S.) 1st class 
Lilian Smith ts 
Colin Wells (G.S.) wu 
Kenneth Wycherley (G.S.) % 
Typewriting, Stage III : 
Ronald Tarrant (G-.S.) 1st class 
Maurice Tucker (G.S.) 4 
Shorthand Typist's Certificate : 
‘Ronald Tarrant (G.S.) 
Maurice Tucker (G.S.) 
Economic Theory, Stage IIL: 
Evelyn Hardiman 2nd class 
LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE : 
Certificate Shorthand—t100 words per minute : 


Mary Dimbleby ‘(G.S.) ‘Distinction 
Joan Fielding (G:S.) 
Norman Green (G.S.) Distinction 
Aubrey.Matthews (G.S.) | 

, Lilian Smith 
Colin Wells (G.S.) Distinction 


Kenneth Wycherley (G.S.) < 
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Certificate Shorthand—t110 words per minute : 
Ronald Tarrant (G.S.) Distinction 
Maurice Tucker (G.S.) 7 


Worcester College for the Blind; Examination 
Results.—The following recent successes are 
announced (G.S. stands for Gardner Scholar) :— 


Fawcett Scholarship :: D. A. Watson. 

Higher Certificate: I. B. Bishop (G.S.), P. P. 
Questier, F. A. Rose (G.S.), D. A. Watson{(G.S7j. 
School Certificate: A. Cockayne (5 credits), G. W. 
Fanner (1 V.G., .4 credits), P. Fletcher (1 V.G., 
3 credits), K. ‘A. Harden (1 V.G.,0, 2.3 Checiha), 
G. E. M. Hill (4 V.G., 2 credits), J. Jones (G.S.) 
(t VG, .2 gredits), De R. Kettle (4 V.G., 3 credits), 
A. R. Norton: (3 credits), F. J. Thomason (4 V.G.), 

J. W. Wall (6 V.G., 2 credits). 
Endorsements: J. A. R. Barton and L. Jones. 
The following Royal Life Saving Society awards have - 


been made :— 

Rk. Wilkinson : Award of Merit and Bar to Bronze 
Medal. 

G. Acton, A. Cockayne, R.,-C. Nutley: Bronze 
Medal. 


A. Cockayne, G. Causey, R. C. Nutley, P. Tait, 
A. W. Viles:: Intermediate Certificates. 


Chorleywood College.—The following recent 
successes are announced :— 


Higher Certificate (Oxford) : Rose Nicholson, 
School Certificate (Oxford) : Mary Franklin (5 credits), 
Anne Higgins (3 V.G., 5 credits). 
Royal Schools of Music (Piano) : 
Grade V (Higher) : Patricia Elgar (credit). 
Grade III (Transitional) : Jean Chennell (distinc- 
tion). 
Grade II (Elementary) : Jane Gooch (credit), Anne 
Whittenbury. 
Grade I (Primary) : Mary Rogerson (distinction), 


Valerie Ulph (distinction). 


ANNOUN 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
' 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 


Dances : = a 
19189 Loesser, F. What Do You Do in the 3 

Infantry ? Marching Song .. o 6 
19187. McHugh, J. A:Lovely Way to Spend 

an Evening, Song Fox-Tyrot ‘ o 6 
19188 McHugh, J. I Couldn’t Sleep a Wink 

Last Night, Song Fox-Trot . o 6 


19186 Provost, H. Intermezzo (Souvenir de 
Vienne),:from ‘Escape to Happiness’’ oO 4 
BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and Blind Individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. 

All books and ‘pamphlets are in Standard ‘English 
Braille, large size, interpointed and paper covers, 
unless. otherwise stated. ; 
Educational : 

18556-7 First Year French for Adults, by 'H. D. 

‘Hargreaves, B.A., L.C:P. 2 vols. 216 pp. 5s.:6d, 

per vol. F108. 


! 


She New 
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Fiction : 


18389-92 A Deed Without a Name, by Dorothy 


Bowers. 4 vols. 450 pp. 58. 9d. per vol. F225. 


18618-21 The Road to Glory, by F. Britten Austin. 


4 vols. 488 pp. 6s. 3d. per vol. F244. 
Topography : 


18739-43 And So to Bath, by Cecil Roberts. 5 vols. 


616 pp. 6s. 3d. per vol. F 308 
ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Philosophy : Vols. 


Cornford, F. M. (ed.) Plato’s Theory of Know- 
ledge—Translations of ‘‘ The Theaetetus ’’ and 
‘“ The Sophist,”’ with Commentary 4 

Cornford, F. M. (ed.) Plato and Parmenides .. 

Hegel. Philosophy of Right. Transl and ed. : 
T. M. Knox oa iss 

Jackson, T. A. Dialectics: ‘The Logic of 
Marxism .. 

Lewis, ©.S. The Abolition of Man 

Locke, J. Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing 

Price; H., H. Hume’s Theory o of the External 
World 

Theology : 

Addison, V. F., and Steward, B. E. The 
Training of Future Teachers: Instructions for 
Sunday School Teaching 

Baker, A. E. Prophets fora Day ‘of Judgment : 
Jeremiah, St. Augustine of Hippo, The cath 
Julian of Norwich, Dostoevski ; 

Bouquet, A. C. Comparative Religion 

Davies, —. Secular Illusions or Christian 
Realism 

Gore, Charles. Christian Moral Principles : : 
Seven Sermons it. Ag te ty 

Gore, Charles. The Deity of Christ: Four 
Sermons 

foe ee A. F. The Divine Library of the 
Old Testament .. a 

Lewis, C.S. Broadcast Talks .. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. The Nature and Destiny of 
Man: A Christian Interpretation. Part II— 
Human Destiny 

Weatherhead, Leslie D. In Quest ofa Kingdom 

Political and Social : 

Brailsford, H. N. Our Settlement with Germany 

Employment Policy : White Paper (1944) 

Evans, A. J. Why Not Prosperity? .. 

Economics : | 

Chamberlin, Edward. The Theory of Monopol- 
istic Competition 

Clapham, H. H. An Economic History of 
Modern Britain. Part II—Free Trade and 
Steel, 1850-1886 ae 

Haberler, G. Prosperity and Depression ’ 

Robinson, J. The Economics of Imperfect Com- 
petition a of Bs 2s a 

Law: 
Digest IX, 2. Lex Aquilia. Trans. and ed.: 
G. H. Monro : 
Kenney, C.S. Outlines of Criminal Law, ed. 
Ho (1936) >... : 
McElroy, R. G. Impossibility of Performance ie 
Plucknett, T. DT. A Concise yo Rle of 
Common Law. 3rd ed. (1940) 
Psychology : 

Jacobi, Jolan. The Psychology of C. G. Jung.. 
Science: — 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries : 

Fruit Production : Tree Fruits (Bulletin No. 2) 
Potatoes, by J. C. Wallace (Bulletin.No. 94) .. 
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Vols 
Practical Soil Sterilisation (Bulletin No. 22) 
and Crop Production in Frames and Cloches 
(Bulletin No. 65). : : I 
Ogilvie, L. Diseases of Vegetables 2 
Walker, K. Human Physiology 2 
Language: 
Basic English, A Brief Introduction to—A 
Selection of Articles from Various Sources I 
Brown, Ivor. Just Another Word Sa 2 
Onions, C. T. An Advanced English Syntax 3 
Strong, L. A.G. AnInformal English Grammar 2 
Literature : | 
Criticism : 
Baring, Maurice. Have You Anything to 
Declare ? 3 
Saintsbury, George. ‘History of English Criticism 9 
Poetry : 
Brooke, Rupert. Poems and 1914 and other 
Poems) 4s. I 


Eliot, T.S. East Coker, Burnt Norton, The Dry 
Salvages, and Little Gidding. and Lewis, 
Cecil Day. Selected Poems. and Keyes, 


Sidney. The Cruel Solstice .. ae be I 
Essays : 
Glover, T. R. The eae of the Greek and 
other Essays ik 4 
French : 
Beroul. Romance of Tristran. Glossary by 
A. Ewart ot ap A oe 2 
Montaigne, M. de. ’ Essais, ed. J.-V. Leclere— 
Book I, 25, De L’institution des Enfants .. I 


Pascal, Blaise. Selections from “ Opuscules.”’ 
—Fragment d’un Trinité du vide; Entretien 
avec M.-de Saci; De l’esprit géometrique .. 2 

Rousseau, J.-J. Lettres a M. de Malesherbes, ed. 


by Gustave Rudler i I 
Voltaire. Histoire de Jenni ae : 2 
Classics : 
Hillard, A. E., and pidtee GAS: my 
Greek Exercises 2 
Sallust. Iugurtha ee ni ihe eo oe 
Biography : 
Temple, William. The People’s cea? i ws 
Sidney Dark Ss: ‘ I 
Voltaire, by Alfred Noyes ra ie Scan ©) 
History: 


iS) 


Neale, J. E. The Age of Catherine de Medici .. 
Miscellaneous : 
Quennell, Peter. A Superficial Data ree 
Tokyo and Peking 5 3 
Current Affairs. 
(Pamphlets for Temporary Circulation only.) 
Fry. Margery. The Future Treatment of the Adult 
Offender. 
Hicks, J. R. Foundations of Welfare Economics. 
MacMurray, John. Through Chaos to Community. 
Pigou, A. C. The Function of Economic Analysis. 
Simon, S. D. (Lady Simon). Local Rates and Post-war 
Housing. ' 
Suranyi-Unger, Theo. Facts and Ends in Economics. 
Watkins, W. P. Co-operative Home Building. 


S.P.C.K. 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, 


Three more plays from ‘‘ The Man Born to be King,”’ 
by Dorothy Sayers, are now ready in Braille. They 
are :— 

No. 4. The Heirs to the Kingdom. 
No. 5. The Bread of Heaven. 
No. 6. The Feast of Tabernacles. 

6d. net each, or Is. 6d. net for the three bound 
together. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


QUALIFIED KNITTING INSTRUCTRESS (Round 
and Flat) required for small department of blind 
machine knitters. Experience in designing and 
cutting out garments essential. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Apply at once to A. E. 
Ledger, Esq., Warrington, Widnes and _ District 
Society for the Blind, 4, Museum Street, Warrington. 

Note.—Females under forty years have the Ministry 
of Labour’s permission to apply for this post. 


HOME TEACHERS EXAMINATION, 1945. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc- 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited 
to apply for particulars of a Correspondence Course to 
H.N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 17 (enclose 24d. 
stamp). Many honours gained by previous subscribers. 


BIRMINGHAM ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND. ; 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Physical Training Mistress in the school of the above 
Institution, which is normally co-educational with an 
age range of 5-16 years. Applicants should be fully 
trained and hold the Diploma of the Chartered Society 
of Physiotherapy. Valuable opportunity for research. 
Burnham Scale III salary, plus bonus, with Special 
School increment and extra increment for Diploma. 
Applications to reach the General Superintendent and 
Secretary, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 
17, with copies of three recent testimonials, as soon as 
possible. 


DAE LEA coset cha SS TY nee OR ALR A Leg 
CITY OF LEEDS BLIND WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the position of forewoman 
in the Knitting Department of the Workshops for the 
Blind. Candidates should have the necessary qualifica- 
tions and experience for organising and supervising the 
Department. Wages £4 a week, plus cost-of-living 
bonus, at present 18s. a week. 

Letters of application, with copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned 
not later than Saturday, 28th October. Canvassing in 
any form, either directly or indirectly, will be a 
disqualification. 

| GEORGE GUEST, 
Executive Officer, Blind Welfare Department. 
79, Roundhay Road, Leeds, 7. 


NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the post of female 
(sighted) certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for the 
blind. The successful applicant will be seconded for 
duty to the Cleveland and South Durham Institute for 
the Blind, Middlesbrough. 

The appointment is subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examination. The 
salary scale is £156, rising by annual increments of gi 
to a maximum of £208 per annum, together with a cost 
of living bonus at present at the rate of 15s. 6d. per 
week. The commencing salary will be fixed in accord- 
ance with previous experience: Applications, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned not later than” 
the 24th October, 1944. 

H. G. THoRNLEY, 
County Hall, Clerk of the County Council. 

Northallerton, a 
30th September, 1944. 


Printed by Smiths’ Printing Co. (London and St. Albans, Ltd.), Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2, 


Town Hall, Reading. _ 


CHALFONT COLONY SCHOOLS FOR EPILEPTICS, 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education.).~ 
Assistant Mistress (resident of non-resident) required 
for small class of blind epileptic boys and-girls. Salary 
on Burnham Scale III, plus War Allowance and Special 
School Increment. For application form and particu- 
lars apply to Head Mistress, Chalfont Colony Schools, 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. vite, ‘aya 


HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF — 


THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Matron for Home for the Blind, Lymington, Hants. 
Nursing experience essential. Knowledge of, blind 
welfare an advantage. Salary from f100 per annum 
to £130, with emoluments. Application, with two 
testimonials, to The Secretary, H.A.C.B., 81, North 
Walls, Winchester, Hants. ° 


CITY OF BRADFORD oh 
ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND © 
Appointment of Woman Home Teacher-Visitor(Sighted). 


— 


BEACON 


Applications are invited for the position of Home ~ 


Teacher in the Blind Persons’ Department. 


Candidates should be experienced and be able to give 


instruction in reading raised types and in simple 
pastime handicrafts. They should possess the Home 
Teachers’ Certificate of the College of Teachers of the 
Blind. . pay 

The commencing salary will be £180 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of {10 to a maximum of 
£240 per annum, together with a war bonus, which is 
at present £40 6s. per annum. . 


The appointment will be subject to the provisions of — 


the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 


Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- — 


perience, together with copies of two recent. testi- 
monials, should be received by me, endorsed “‘ Home 
Teacher, Royal Institution for the Blind,’’ on or before 
20th November, 1944. There 
N. L. FLEMING,.. 
Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
Bradford. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF READING. 
BLIND PERSONS ACT, 1920. 
Appointment of Home Teachers and Supervisors. 
Applications are invited for the posts (two) of female 


(sighted) Home Teachers and Visitors of blind persons — 


and supervisors of the blind home workers in Reading, ‘ 


at salaries at the rate of £183 per annum, rising, subject 


to satisfactory service, by annual increments of {13 to 
£209 per annum (the maximum salary of the posts), 


rate of 15s. 6d.. per week. 
Applicants must have some knowledge of handicrafts 
suitable for blind persons, of home workers’ trades, and 
of Braille, as well as an ability to teach. sr 
The appointments will be made subject to termination 


by one month’s notice on ‘either side and: to: the © 


provisions of the Local Government Superannuation 
Act, 1937, and the successful. candidates _ will be 


required to pass a medical examination. \ 


Every application must be in the candidate’s own 


handwriting, stating age, experience and qualifications, _ 
and date when services would be available, and must — 
be accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, and be delivered to me, endorsed “‘ Home 
not later than Tuesday, 


Teacher and Supervisor,” 
31st instant. rote 
C. S: JoHNsoN, 
_. Town Clerk. 
13th October, 1944. ee 


* together with a cost-of-living bonus at present at the : 
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TEACHING ADULTS TO READ BRAILLE 
By HAMISH M. LOCHHEAD, M.A. 


N every Reich of teaching, academic and technical, a great development has taken place 
in the last thirty or forty years. Old traditional methods have been modified or com- 
pletely altered, fresh ideas are replacing old ideas. The next few years will certainly 
produce far-reaching changes. The teaching of Braille, however, goes on almost unchanged, 
and the changes which have come about are retrograde rather than progressive. 

Braille is generally made needlessly difficult for the adult learner. The teacher gives a 

rambling talk about the Braille system and its seven-line structure, then follows up with 
a description of the Braille cell and the system of numbering dots. The pupil then gets his 
first lesson on a Braillette board or a metal sheet, or on vast mountain ranges of giant dots. He 
learns the letters of line 1, and then is shown the miracles of lines 2, 3 and perhaps 4—the time- 
honoured alphabetical.order and the sacred line by line presentation! And still the pupil has 
not felt an ordinary Braille dot, and has not been shown how to feel it. ~ 
Instead of all this lumber instruction, the teacher should teach his pupil to feel—to feel 
ordinary size Braille dots embossed on the usual material, paper. If the pupil once learns to 

feel, Braille is not unduly difficult; if he does not learn to feel, the Braille book is to him a 

closed book. The teacher has to make the untrained fingers of the pupil responsive, and he 

should never lose sight of this aim. 
The teaching of ‘“‘ How to feel ’’ has been my chief consideration in producing the course, 
“Learning Braille,’ now published by the Royal Blind School, Craigmillar Park, Edinburgh. 

The methods of teaching suggested in this article are those described in much greater detail 

in this course. 

“Learning Braille’ is in four Heals: ‘“ Beginning Braille ’’ (in two volumes, price 2s. 6d.) takes . 
the pupil through grade one; “ Reading Braille’ (in three volumes, 5s.) pagses him . through 
grade two; “ Writing Braille’ (in one volume, Is. 6d.) deals with the various methods of writing 
Braille ; ‘“‘ Teaching Braille’ (in two volumes, 3s.) is a guide to teachers in the use of the course 
and deals with many difficulties—general and particular—of teaching Braille. It also contains a 
number of progress tests. The early part of ‘‘ Beginning Braille ’’ and the tests from “ Teaching 
Braille ’’ can be purchased in loose sheets. ‘‘ Teaching Braille’ will shortly be available in type- 
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| script. It must be clearly understood that this 
course has been prepared for pupils who were 
accustomed to read ordinary print. 


The pupil starts right away with dots em- 
bossed on paper. The teacher limits the intro- 
ductory lecturing to a simple statement that in 
Braille groups of dots represent the letter-shapes 
which the pupil has been used to in ordinary 
print. He begins by teaching the pupil the 
letters which are easiest to feel—a, k, b, 1. The 
one dot of the letter ‘‘a’”’ is easy to feel, but the 
teacher will not be too readily satisfied. The 
pupil must feel it the right way: that is with 
the pad of the forefinger. Either left or right 
‘forefinger will do, but if the pupil has no strong 
natural preference, he should be encouraged to 
use the left. His hand should be fairly flat on 
the surface of the paper and he should be sitting 
in a natural and comfortable position with his 
muscles flexible. The sheet of paper (impera- 
tively a fresh sheet for each pupil) should be 
on a table at a convenient height. Each Braille 
letter should be clearly separated from other 
letters. 

The pupil must feel the one dot of the letter 

a’’ by resting his finger lightly on it, and not 
by moving the finger in all directions. Similarly, 
he must feel the two dots of “k’”’ without 
moving the finger up and down. If he feels 
first one dot and then the other, he is not feeling 
the letter “k.’’ Each group of dots forming a 
- letter must be felt as one shape and not as a 
certain number of individual dots. Therefore 
from the very start the teacher must insist that 
the pupil feels each letter as a whole. “B”’ 
is rather more difficult as the two dots are closer 
together, but most fingers will recognise the 
letter with the light stationary touch. The 
letter “ 1‘ follows naturally after a, k and b. 


These four letters are enough for the first . 


lesson. The pupil reads several lines of these 
letters, well spaced out, and should recognise 
each with comparative ease before he is allowed 
to proceed. Lessons should be short, but 
frequent. A daily lesson is the ideal. The 
adult is impatient of slow beginnings and will 
want to press on rapidly. If the teacher uses 
loose leaves instead of a book for the first few 
lessons, he can control his pupil’s speed. 


The pupil can now distinguish one, two or 
three dots arranged vertically; in the second 
lesson he feels two dots horizontally. 
the four next letters are c, g, x,e. These letters 
must be felt by the finger resting lightly on the 
group of dots, but a gentle left to right motion 
can be allowed. “‘x”’ is a good test of the 
development of the pupil’s feeling. If he first 
feels the two top dots, then the two at the 


ye 
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bottom, the work of lesson one is not yet com- 
plete. 


Quite a variety of words can be made with 


these eight letters. They are embossed with 
a blank cell between each letter and the words 
chosen generally consist of three or four letters. 
It is important that the pupil says the word 
after he has deciphered the letters. 


The remaining letters can be introduced in 
several arrangements. In“ Beginning Braille ”’ 
they are introduced in groups of four—h, m, 

ti. d)1,-t,.v5 0, uss, y 5 f) a,\w and tilstoas 
j, q, Zz, hyphen and comma. Each group of 
four is enough for one lesson. 


‘““H”’ presents the difficulty of feeling tho 
dots in a triangular formation. 
learn to recognise it by its characteristic shape. 
“M’”’ is a rather different problem, and it is 
imperative to feel the bottom dot exactly at the 
same instant as he feels the top two dots. “P”’ 
and ‘“‘r’’ demand quite a considerable sensitive 
area on the finger as there are three vertical 
dots with one to the right, and the four dots 
must be felt as one shape. 


A large variety of words is now available. 
There are several lines of these words in open 
spacing, then some lines in ordinary spacing. 
In these latter half-cell letters are largely used 
in order to make the change over not too great © 
a shock to the pupil. The same method is 
followed with each new group of four letters, 
each of which presents its own feeling problem. — 
The confusing triangular letters d, f, h, j, are 
introduced in separate lessons and the teacher 
must carefully refrain from referring to /“d” 
as the opposite of “* f.”’ 

The full stop and the comma are his first 
lower signs. So far each shape has been different 
from previous shapes. Now he meets two 


familiar shapes only differing in position. He ~ 


must be careful to have his sheet parallel to the 
line of his shoulders, otherwise he will confuse 
lower signs with higher signs. Most pupils will 
by now be using a book and the difficulty is less 
acute. ‘ 


He has now sufficient equipment to read 
specially prepared prose. 
of ‘“‘ Beginning Braille ’’ contains a story very — 
freely adapted from Rider Haggard. He can 
read the first eight pages with his present equip- 
ment and should do so before learning more 
signs. The two volumes should be used con- 
currently as directed. The remaining signs of 
grade one are introduced in small groups in 
volume one, and volume two affords several 
pages of reading practice for each new group. 
Some of the signs of grade one are rarely used. 


The pupil must — 


The second volume — 


j 
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They are given in volume one, but not used in 
volume two. The latter part of the first volume 
can be considered as a reference book in the 


/ meantime. 


_ A silent reading test should now be given to 
determine whether the pupil is ready to com- 
mence grade two. Several are provided in 
“ Teaching Braille.’’ Speed is not vital, but 
understanding is. Some elderly people may be 
content to read in grade one, and in such cases 


| itis probably unwise to insist on grade two. 
It must be remembered (it is often forgotten) 


that grade one is not just a stepping-stone on the 
road to grade two, but is in itself an adequate 
means of reading. Most pupils will, however, 
wish to proceed into grade two. 


The second book, “‘ Reading Braille,’’ worms 
its way into grade two very gradually. The 
contractions and abbreviations are introduced 
in small groups, and each group is followed by 
an instalment of Tennyson Jesse’s famous 
book, the ‘‘ Saga of San Demetrio.”? No rules 
are given until the third volume and no dot 
numbers are used. The compound contractions 
are to be felt as units, as individual shapes con- 
veying each its own message. Thus the con- 
traction for ‘‘ time ”’ should be felt by the finger 
resting on the whole compound sign three dots 
wide, and should not be thought of or felt as 


_ “t” compounded with dot 5. ‘The importance 
_ of this cannot be overstressed. Similarly, the 
__ shorter abbreviations such as those for ‘‘ about ”’ 


and “also’’ should be felt as unit shapes. . 


Silent reading must be more and more insisted 
on. The first two volumes are interlined, but 


i interpoint Braille is introduced in the third 


volume. The pupil should then be given. the 
pamphlet “Standard English Braille’’ for 
reference. On no account should he see this 


pamphlet before he has completed the learning 


_ process. . 


As the pupil progresses, the teacher must pay 
increasing attention to two-hand reading. This 
is very important. Very few one-hand feelers 


_ make satisfactory readers, and they are at a very 


_ great disadvantage if they wish to use maps or 


_ diagrams. 


A two-hand reader can learn to 


_ read fluently and with understanding, can find 


_ his place easily in the page, can use reference 
_ books quickly, can follow embossed maps, and 
reads with much less strain and effort. No 
_ pains should be spared by the teacher to make 
_ the pupil a two-hand reader. 
_ easier to achieve this result if the pupil is a 
left-hand reader, but a right-hand reader can 
_ also readily acquire the two-hand habit. 
fingers should always be on the line. 
_ of the line should be exclusively the right hand’s 


It is generally 


Both 
The end 
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business, the beginning of the line the left hand’s 
domain. Both fingers in co-operation should 
feel and understand the main part of the line. 
Any pupil who perseveres can make himself a 
two-hand reader. ( 


From a very early period, silent reading 
should be encouraged. Silent reading is espec- 
ially important for a slow reader. If the pupil 
is reading aloud, he must pay careful attention 
to all the words of the sentence and to the 
punctuation marks, which bulk larger in Braille 
than in print. The silent reader, however, need 
not treat the less important words as respect- 
fully as the key words. He need not pay the 
same meticulous attention to the punctuation 
signs. Asa result he grasps the meaning of the 
sentence more readily, and his speed improves. 
Finally, it is the natural method of reading. 


The third book, ‘‘ Writing Braille,’? does not 
come within the scope of this article. 


The fourth book, ‘‘ Teaching Braille,’’ advises 
the teacher how to use the earlier books of the 
course to the best advantage, discusses various 
difficulties in learning Braille and suggests 
alternative methods of teaching special types, 
and finishes with a series of graded progress 
tests by which to measure the pupil’s advance. 


Some of the difficulties discussed may surprise 
many teachers. For example, armchairs. Every 
blind person will tell you that it is one of the 
minor curses of blindness that nearly all the 
“Easiest ’’ of easy chairs are not constructed 
for the comfortable reading of Braille books. 
The arms are perhaps too high and are sloped 
with the intent to slide the Braille book on to 
the floor at the first unguarded moment. 
Reading under these circumstances is difficult 
for a good reader, it is well nigh impossible for 
a learner. A good teacher, therefore, will want 
to know in what conditions his pupil reads. In 
most cases conditions can be improved materially 
if sufficient interest is taken. 

Various types of hands need different treat- 
ment and various suggestions on this subject 
are given. Obviously no small book can cover 
all phases of the blind person’s environment 
which will directly or indirectly affect the pro- 
gress of his reading, but it must be clear to 
every teacher that the pupil’s habits and sur- 
roundings will play a considerable part in 
succéss or failure. In a school the teacher has 
a fair measure of control over conditions, but 
in a blind person’s home he has to make the 


_best of existing conditions, where the pupil is 


one of a group of inmates. 

“Teaching Braille’’ ends with a series of 
tests graduated from grade one to complete 
grade two. These can be obtained in separate 
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sheets. These are silent reading tests and are 
designed to assist the teacher in assessing his 
pupil’s progress. Time and accuracy minima 
are suggested for three widely differing types of 
pupil, and a teacher should have little difficulty 
in deciding the pass minimum applicable to his 
particular pupil. 

Thus the whole course is based on the tact 
that the Braille learner must learn to feel. 
Good reading can be attained only by good 
feeling. By his light sensitive touch the pupil 
must get the clearest perception of the groups 
and series of dots under his fingers. Memory 
naturally plays an important part, but no one 
can clearly remember vaguely perceived shapes, 
and many things charged against bad memory 


HOME 


Shopping Facilities for Blind Londoners.— 
Messrs. John Lewis, Oxford Street, the well- 
known London Store, has inaugurated a special 
service for blind shoppers. The staff has been 
instructed to keep a look-out for blind customers 
entering the shop, to enquire from them what 
goods they wish to purchase, and to offer them 
the services of a member of the staff with expert 
knowledge of the goods concerned. The firm 
will also correspond in Braille if blind customers 
prefer it. The shop is one selling fabrics of all 
kinds, knitting wools, ladies’ coats, dreSses, 
underwear, shoes, hats, children’s clothing, 
stationery, hardware, electrical fittings, haber- 
dashery, etc. 

Annual Social for East Suffolk Blind. —-On 
October 11th, a party of about 30 blind persons 
and their friends from all parts of East Suffolk 
were entertained by a group of ladies at Beccles ; 
this entertainment took the form of a social 
and is organised annually on behalf of blind 
persons in East Suffolk in co-operation with the 
East Suffolk County Association for the Blind. 
The blind guests themselves also played their 
part in the general organisation of this Social by 
preparing their own programme, which con- 
sisted of games of all kinds, dancing, and musical 
items, the artists being drawn from their own 
ranks. A very happy time was enjoyed by all 
who were present at this gathering and warm 
thanks were expressed to all those who con- 
tributed towards the success of the entertain- 

ment. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
the pleasure and satisfaction derived by blind 
persons generally as a result of the social inter- 
course that such functions provide is an in- 
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are really indictments of bad feeling. Through- 
out his learning period, therefore, the pupil 
must have clear feelable Braille to read. Every-— 
one must start with fresh sheets. A slow © 
learner will need more than one fresh copy of 
each of the early sheets. Later, a teacher may 
make a book serve more than one pupil, but 
the very small cost of the course should make a 
fresh copy available for each pupil. 

Lastly, a good Braille teacher must be a 
cheerful teacher. He should bring the wind 
of life into the room with him, and should leave 
the pupil, tired maybe with the physical effort 
of concentrating in Braille, but stimulated and 


invigorated by his contact with the aliveness 
of the teacher. 


N EWS 


dispensable part of Blind Welfare work. . The 
East Suffolk County Association has extended — 
a cordial invitation to all those in the County © 
who are in-a position to extend such hospitality 
to co-operate with them in arranging for similar 
functions to be held in other parts of the county 
from time to time. 


It is felt that war restrictions can only tem- 
porarily retard the progress and expansion of © 
such a scheme as this, and the confident hope is 
expressed that this type of welfare work will 
play an ever-increasing part in the years that 
immediately follow the war. 


A Successful New Device._-Mr. Henry J.Wagg, © 
Vice-Chairman of the National Institute for the 
Blind, has receiyed several letters expressing — 
appreciation of his latest device for the use of 
thé blind, the Simplicity Domino Maker, which — 
is described on page 218 of this issue. Mr. H. S. 
Edkins, general superintendent and secretary Bir- — 
mingham Royal Institution for the Blind, says : 
“This seems to be an excellent idea, and as - 
our boys have carpentry tools and have obtained - 
a fair supply of smallish pieces of timber, I 
feel sure that they will be able to make the- 
dominoes.’’ Mr. B. O. Bradnack, headmaster, 
Worcester College, says: “‘My Preparatory 
Mistress tried your experimental device out 
with my g to rr boys, and she tells me they found 
it a good idea and were pleased with the prospect — 
of making Christmas presents, etc.’’ Dr. J. N. 
Langdon, Principal, Royal Normal College, says : 
“The device was used with great success by a 
number of completely blind boys, aged 13 to 14 
years, who were highly delighted with their 
handwork.”’ } 


people to work; 
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Social Insurance and the Blind.—The Govern- 
ment’s White Paper on Social Insurance was 
considered in the House on November 2nd 
and 3rd, when Mr. Messer (Tottenham, South) 
and Sir Ian Fraser commented in the course of 
the debate on the position of the blind under 
the new proposals. 

Mr. Messer, having referred to the granting 
of a blind pension at the age of 40 and the 
fact of augmentation of wages, as two instances 


of public recognition that fides needs com- 


pensation, went on to say that he had hoped to 
see that recognition continued in the White 
Paper. Augmentation of wages encouraged blind 
there was a_ therapeutic 
quality in work, a degree of happiness gained 
from knowledge ‘of service rendered. But blind 
people were handicapped in the competition of 
life. It cost more for a blind person to live 
than it did for a seeing one, and he often had 
to pay for assistance. 

Sir Ian Fraser, after stating that special 
Committees, working on behalf of the local 
authorities, gave domiciliary assistance to the 


_ blind, pointed out that in some cases this 


assistance was substantially higher than the 
allowances which would be given under the 
present scheme, and said he hoped that the 
Government would make the necessary adjust- 
ments to ensure that no blind person should 
suffer by its introduction. 


He went on to refer to the disability pension 


proposed by Sir William Beveridge, and said 


_ that the blind, although they paid the same 
_ taxes as the seeing, did not enjoy many of the 
| ‘public amenities provided by the taxpayers 

_ for themselves. 


On these grounds he had 
welcomed Sir William Beveridge’s proposals, 
and would like to know why they had dis- 
appeared from the Government’s White Paper. 

Mr. Butler, replying next day, referred to the 
points raised by Mr. Messer and Sir Ian Fraser, 
and said that the difficulty in singling out the 
blind for hardship pensions was that it could 
not be done without making similar provision 
for other handicapped persons, and there was 


difficulty in differentiating between them and 


the blind. Mr. Messer had said that work for 
the blind was therapeutic. 
reply that normalcy for the blind was equally 


_ therapeutic, and thought that if the provisions 


of the White Paper were studied, members would 


realise that they were doing their best for the 


— blind ‘ 


a ee ee ee 


‘on the ground that normalcy is perhaps 
the kindest way of treatment for them that we 
can evolve.” 


Rooms for the pe on New Housing Estates. 
—The Bradford Corporation Blind Persons 


The speaker would © 
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Act Committee has requested the Health Com- 
mittee to provide and reserve for single blind 
persons one room and two room dwellings, on 
each of the new Housing Estates . A some- 
what similar plan was mooted some little time 
ago in Leeds where itis proposed to provide 
grouped accommodation for blind people on the 
Corporation Housing Estates. It is proposed 
that the Housing Authorities should build 
houses providing single rooms for groups of 
8 to 10 people with arrangements for some 
common services, including meals. A Reserve 
Fund derived from the Unified Collection con- 
ducted by the Leeds Branch of the National 
Institute for the Blind is being built up to meet 
those costs of the scheme which cannot properly 
be met by the Housing Authority. 

The idea of co-operation for the Welfare 


of the Blind of a locality between Blind Welfare 


and the Housing Authority is valuable, and 
the initiative taken by these two great northern 
cities might well be followed elsewhere with 
whatever adjustments or new applications that 
may be dictated by local considerations. 

‘* Eventide Home ’’ Needed in North Wales.— 
At the Annual Meeting of the North Wales 
Society for the Blind, the Chairman, Mr. William 
Williams, after referring to the remarkable 
success of the Llys Onnen Home for the Blind 
at Abergele, said that it was felt that a separate 
home for the aged and infirm blind was urgently 
required. They had a number of these people 
on their books, and a comfortable home where 
they would be cared for or nursed to the end of 
their days—an “‘ Eventide Home ’’—would be 
welcomed. 

Baskets for Parachute Supplies.—The Royal 
Dundee Institution for the Blind announced at 
its Annual Meeting that baskets made by blind 
workers have been used to drop supplies by 
parachute to our fighting men. 

Home for Blind at Ramsgate.—St. Mildred’s 
Hotel, St. Mildred’s Road, Ramsgate, has been 
purchased by the Kent County Association for 
the Blind as a guest house for blind people. It is 
admirably suited for such a purpose and will 
accommodate about 45 persons including staff. 
It is about six minutes’ walk from the sea. The_ 
intention is, if possible, to provide a bed-sitting 
room for each blind person. The Association 
hopes to open the Home in 1945, free of debt. 

Blind Man’s Dog Decorated.—At Sheffield 
last month, the R.S.P.C.A. presented an in- 
scribed collar to Prince, a Pomeranian who, 
during an air raid on the city, pulled his blind 
owner, Mr. Edward Eager, as soon as the bombs 
began to fall, and led him down the steps into an 
air-raid shelter. 
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St. Dunstan’s, Wynberg.—We have received 
from a correspondent in South Africa an in- 
teresting account of ‘‘ Tempani,’” the St. 
Dunstan’s Training Home, Wynberg, Cape, 
from which the following extracts are taken :— 
“At the front of the house is a wide and sunny 
stoep, and along its edge a guiding rail has been 
constructed. The stoep is'a favourite recrea- 
tional spot for the residents, and here they sit 
about in groups, smoking, chatting, and being 
read to by members of the V.A.D. At the main 
entrance is a fair-sized hall, to the right of which 
is a large and spacious lounge, made warm and 
cheerful in wintry weather by a blazing fire. 
Here the radio-gram is kept, and is a constant 
source of amusement to music lovers. 


there is the ‘ Quiet Lounge,’ used for study and 


FOREIGN 


News from France.—A detailed and interesting 
report has recently been received by the National 
Institute from the Association Valentin Hauy, 
the co-ordinating body for blind welfare through- 
out France. It tells the story of four years of 
steady work, despite the occupation, and even 
of advance in some departments, notably that 
of prevention of blindness. The Association 
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perhaps for listening to a story on the Talking — 
Book. Serving of meals and general housework : 


is carried out by voluntary helpers. 


“The study of Braille is the first consideration 
for the new St. Dunstaner. 


A staff of qualified 


instructors also give lessons in typewriting, — 


carpentry, basketry, etc., and there is a small 


telephone exchange operated by those wishing | 


to qualify as telephonists. 
war-blinded men suffer from multiple injuries ; 


A number of these ~ 


a case in point is that of J. E., who has lost 
his left hand, with only a few stumps of fingers | 


remaining on his right. Nothing 


daunted, © 


this man turned his interests towards writing, — 


and has been the editor of the ‘ Tempani 
Times published monthly for the past — 
year.” 


NEWS 


and its constituent bodies firmly refused tou fi 


collaborate with the Germans, 
“correct ’ 


occupying power did not hamper the work. 


but strictly _ 


’ relations were maintained, and thea 


A letter has also been received from M. Raverat, — 


of the American Braille Press, who has promised — 


further details of his organisation as soon as _ 


possible. 


PERSONALIA 


Councillor the Rev. B. C. Cann, M.A., Vicar 
of Ridgewell, Essex, since Ig19 and a repre- 
sentative of the Southern Regional Association 
for the Blind on the Executive Council of the 
National Institute for the Blind, has been elected 
a County Alderman by the Essex County Coun- 
it, 
c * * x 

The marriage took place recently of the Rev. 
FRED WHITTLE, M.A., assistant priest, St. 
Matthew's Church, Northampton, and : Miss 
Rutu Murpiy. Mr. Whittle was formerly at 
Worcester eee aly for iS ae 


Mr. IAN G. Rae FRCS, 16, Wimpole 
Street, London, has been appointed Aural 
Surgeon to the National Institute for the Blind 
in succession to the late Mr. Alex Gavin. 

' % * Ok 

The “Rev. A. WELLESLEY Orr, Vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Kingston Hill, known to many blind 
readers in different parts of the British Empire 
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as the Editor of The Moon Messenger, the reli- 


gious magazine printed in moon type, has been ~ 
appointed an Honorary Canon of Southwark 
Cathedral. The appointment is, in the words of a 
communication from the Bishop, “ 
tion of long and distinguished services to the 
diocese,” xtenee for ee verte, 


The Board of hea of Chorleywood 
College has appointed Miss D. A. MCHuGH as_ 
Headmistress of the College from January, 1945, _ 
in succession to Miss PHyLLIs MONK, whose _ 
relinquishment of her post at Christmas on 
reaching retiring age was announced in the 
August issue of THE NEW BEACON. 


in recogni- — 
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Miss _ 


McHugh is a B.A. (Hons.) in Chemistry and 


Physics of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Ist place and Gold Medal Research Prize. 


Ist class, — 
She. 


gained the Cambridge Higher Diploma in Ed- | 
ucation, Ist class, after a year at the Cambridge | 


Training College. She has M.Sc. for Research, 
and London Diploma in Mine 


‘ 
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4 Miss McHugh] was appointed senior science 
_ mistress at Copthall _County School, Mill 
P Hill, in. 1937 and has been Senior Mette 

there for the last two years; she previously 
_ held a teaching post at Runton Hill School, 
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Norfolk. | She has been closely associated 
with the Federation of University Women’s 
Camps for Schoolgirls, has frequently been re- 
sponsible for the summer camps, and has been 
General Treasurer of the movement for 7 years. 


_ SOME EXPERIENCES OF A HOME VISITOR WITH 
. _-- THE DEAF-BLIND 


dried advice to offer; only the sharing 
of experiences which may help toward 
: more practical understanding of that 
sad section of handicapped humanity, the 
_ deaf-blind. 

_ Thrilled by the exploits of Helen Keller, a 
_ wonder woman who overcame enormous 
' handicaps, we often sigh as we tend our 
' deaf-blind people at the other end of the scale. | 
They fall into three main sections. 

First there are: the people so burdened from 
® youth as a result of hereditary disease. 
_ Mental deficiency is often present here. 

_ As children, little or nothing could be done 
- about -education, so for want of a more 
| suitable title, we must call them the illiterate 
| —those people who cannot be taught Braille or 
| the deaf manual conversation, and whose 
| eccentricities make them particularly difficult 
| to deal with. 

| All kinds of -bogeys people their chained 
_ thoughts. 
_ know that little of beauty is there, nor can it be 
'- fostered. They often muddle through life, 
_ becoming a nuisance to landladies and others 
_ when they are bereft of loyal relatives. 

' One slight concession is usually made by an 
' unkind fate. They seldom lose their sight 
| completely. The measure of sight, however 
| dim, remains practically static, and so enables 
' them to live in their own home. Women in 


4 Te writer of this article has no cut and 


_ house pride, and it is possible to find them 
| spotlessly clean and cooking a solid meal. for 
' themselves day by day. 

| The second class of the deaf—blind include 
' many working-class people whose handicap 
* comes in middle or old age. The dread of 
isolation often makes them afraid to admit 
| deafness. Friends and family shout until 
| their own nerves are weakened. The Home 
|; Visitor pleads vainly to teach the deaf manual 
) alphabet. Every effort to bridge the ever- 
| ‘widening gap fails. 

' Relatives in this second class are not the most 
| understanding of companions. They will nct 


Suspicion festers unchecked, and we © 


| 4 this class often find an outlet in a fierce 


trust the deaf-blind to do anything for them- 
selves. They drag instead of guide, and 
fail to understand the need for some mental 
outlet. So long as the deaf-blind man or woman 
can be seen safely in the armchair, they think 
all is well. 

So the sense, of complete frustration grows, 
and once again we are witnesses of an ever- 


_ increasing suspicion, a mind alive with jealousy 


and mistrust. 

Efforts to teach Braille or Moon are sometimes 
successful, or a deaf-blind person may be 
stimulated to accomplish some handicraft. 
Mediocre success is possible, but so often with 
this class, when the hands are idle the intellect 
is not strong enevgh to fight the -introspec- 
tive thoughts. Self is far more important— 
it always has been—than the new benefits of 
an outside interest ; and although lessons are 
started, the continued effort necessary is just 
not possible to them. 

All too often we find these people ending their 
days in a Mental Hospital or an Institution. 

Thirdly we meet the intelligent man, who 
tortures himself in his prison. He craves every 
outlet. Here, Braille, the deaf manual, handi- 
crafts, are all eagerly tackled between sad 
periods of acute depression. 

This is one of the saddest tasks for our 
Home Teacher. Stark tragedy to be battled 
with—that of a mind normally intelligent yet 
imprisoned so cruelly, especially when all sight 
is taken. 

Apart from the practical difficulties of teach- 
ing the deaf-blind person, there can be no break 
for light conversation; no sympathy can be 
passed: to him by a kindly ‘voice. There is 
such a tremendous unknown void to span, 
a frightening task, which we are glad to 
share with the Deaf Worker, when she is 
available. A starved intellect in isolation is 
insatiable for outlets which must be given while 


there is enough mental enthusiasm alive—read- 


ing, writing to pen friends, long conversation 
by hands. 

Saddest of all is when we see the brain becom- 
ing tired—too weary to struggle against 
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theobsessions which spring up like weeds. 

Where loved ones are accused of poisoning 
them, of being unfaithful, of hitting them when 
they are being guided ; and the many other 
grievances born of lonely brooding. 

Be patient with those who live with the deaf- 
blind people. Life is not easy for them. A 
sick mind often reviles those it loved in normal 
days. 

me thoughtful visitor can often do more prac- 
tical good by a kindly chat with long-suffering 
relatives, than she can hope to do for the 
actual case. They feel you really do under- 
stand something of their burden, and advice 
concerning more outlets is readily accepted, 
and this indirectly benefits the many deaf- 
blind persons who refuse all contact with 
visiting strangers. 

Deaf-blind people have an understandable 
dread of being sent away. At home they can 
find their way about. They have their familiar 
chair, they can wash and dress themselves, 
sit in the garden, and have their animal pets. 
In strange surroundings, every vestige of activity 
or outlet is impossible. 

Here again, everything depends on com- 
panions at home ; how much patience, 
they can be encouraged to give, so that the 
tragic decision to send the sufferer away may 
be postponed indefinitely. 

Now, to illustrate some of the practical ob- 
stacles and trials besetting relatives and Home 
Visitors, here are quotations from a log book, 
written in some heat after a day of violent 
activity with two deaf-blind people. 

(1) 22 Once again I have to stop a fight between 
John (D/B) and his wife. 
having men in the house, and her sons of letting 
them out in the morning. He creeps around the house 
at night in his nightshirt, with razor blades in his 
shoes and knives in his socks. Meanwhile John slips 


a scrawled note into my hand. ‘‘ Iam poisoned. She 
is mad.” 

This is the third instalment. The first time I re- 
ferred her to man’s doctor. He arrived with the 
D.M.O. to decide man’s sanity, but wife, full of remorse, 
refused to let them in. 

On the second visit a fight developed, I parted them 
after having my hat knocked into a pail of water. 
Wife was desperate again and appealing for immediate 
help. I ask the D.M.O. to try again. The Relieving 
Officer visits. Next morning Authority tells me the R.O. 
has seen John and found him normal. Wife does 
not want him to go away. What are we doing about 
teaching Braille? Does he go to Pastime Clubs ? 

_ If not, why not? Such is the super intelligence who 
visits once and forms opinions. Is the atmosphere of 
quarrels and fights suitable for Braille lessons? Will 
his wife take him to Clubs when she is accused of 
poisoning him ? Shall we teach him to make a 
basket at home, and leave him with more dangerous 
weapons? It is not for lack of trying that I have 
realised how useless it is to stimulate an intelligence 
warped beyond help ! 
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She says he accuses her of ‘ 
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P.S. Man later transferred to Mental Hospital, 
where he still remains some years later. 
(2).. ... Emma is off again. Quite deaf; lip reads) 


and mentally weak. While soothing the fifth wrathful — 


landlady, have vivid memories of her past episodes in 
which I have taken part. (i) A chase round the 
table after Emma who in turn was chasing the landlord 
with a chopper. Emma is sixty, yet the timid landlord 
was accused of coming into her bedroom to endanger 
her virtue. Violent exit. (ii) Emma fell over the 
landlady cleaning the passage, and hit her over 
the head with a stick. Exit. 
tries to make friends, but Emma decided she kicked 
her, and went for a policeman. Exit. (iv) Landlady 
complains that Emma puts her coals under the bed, 
and sleeps with the gas on all night (landlady’s meter). 
Emma in turn produces clothes with holes and says 
landlady puts rats in her room. Exit. (v) And now 
another accidental collision is termed assault, and 
insults are being hurled at each other. So once more 
an exit is imminent. A pity, for this landlady is a 
sensible body, and I plead for further mercy. She is 
adamant. .Emma swears in the street ; Emma knocks 
people out of her path with her stick. Emma, etc., etc. 
Emma must go. Alas, poorEmma! Her one relative 
is in a mental hospital. She wends her thorny way 
from house to house. She cannot learn the deaf 
manual, for her alphabet has a middle with “‘elermeno- 
pee’ which none can separate. 
anything I can provide, but this does not deflect her 
main obsessions. 
her sane. She is clean and active. So who shall 
stop Emma becoming a never-ending source of torment 
to landladies and visitors alike ? 


The deaf-blind have a terror of being posioned. 
This is one of the most deadly accusations to 
hurl at relatives, yet many have to bear it. 
One old man regularly assaulted his wife when- 
ever he had a bilious attack. Another man, 
safely housed in an Institution after years of 
violent episodes with landladies and others, 


became the bane of the Institution. The Insti-- 


tution Master admitted that the police had 
often received notices from Thomas, stating 
that a poisoner was at work in the building, 


and how embarrassing it had been until the ~ 


police grew accustomed to the eccentricities 
of Thomas. Yet he was quite intelligent. He 
was an expert at Braille; he had a wide circle 
of pen friends ; was always inventing and sub- 
mitting-ideas to the Government, etc. At 


pastime clubs he could be safely left alone ] 


with a supply of cane to complete a well-made 
shopping basket. He needed plenty of elbow 
room, for he was a dangerous worker. Swirls 


of flying cane surrounded him, and he would not _ 


hesitate to strike, if anything interfered with his 


speed. He could hold interesting conversations — 


by deaf manual, and it seemed a tremendous 


pity that such an active mind be chained to 


that handicapped frame. Such a tragedy to 


see his thoughts forever flogging him into 4 


However, the D.M.O. has declared 


(11) Landlady’s child- 


She sews like mischief — 


at 


action, and yet leave him open to the obsession » 


of being poisoned. 


Then there was Rose, a single woman living 
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with a gentle old mother who had devoted 
herself for fifty years to the protection of her 
handicapped daughter. How often Rose would 
tell of her mother putting soap on the stairs ; 


_ of food that always gave her pains, and other 


grave insinuations quite beyond the old lady. 
When the mother died Rose mourned quite 
sincerely, but succeeded in keeping home for 
herself. I spent several years visiting her every 
fortnight. We had many happy hours in her 
spotless kitchen, over cups of tea which she pre- 
pared in advance, and which gave her real joy 
to fuss over. She was a clever .knitter.. She 
laboriously learned the deaf manual. Yet so 
often the obsessions managed to mar her out- 


‘ look. No more poisoning fears when she 


cooked her own food, but what sinners her 
sub-tenants became! Tales of quarrels and 
arguments and insults. Yet it never made 
sense. For how \can you quarrel with the 
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deaf-blind person? It was possible to shout 
into one ear, and much of her conversation was 
carried on in that way, yet I could never believe 
she kept an ear handy for rude remarks ! 

S50, to close, while sympathising whole- 
heartedly with this sad section of the handi- 
capped, we should never forget those who live 
with them. 

For it is utter presumption to infer that any 
welfare worker no matter how wide her ex- 
perience, can become of first importance to 
these people. Her visits are sandwiched between 
a hundred and odd other people, all producing 
their astonishing variety of problems. 

She can at most watch their material interest, 
provide an outlet in conversation, more pen 
friends and handicrafts ; remembering all the 
time that only those who live with the deaf- 
blind really know them, and offering her 
friendship to them accordingly. Putas 


HAVE YOU A DEAF-BLIND PERSON in YOUR HOUSE ? 


A few hints, gained by experience, which may be helpful to relatives or those in charge of Homes 
for the Deaf-Blind. 


Compiled by Miss Brookfield, Co-Founder of The National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, and deaf- 


blind members of the League Commuttee. 


1.—Always act to the deaf-blind as you would 
if they could see and hear. When entering a 


* room in which there is a deaf-blind person, 


make your presence known and, if you intend 
to stay any length of time, identify yourself to 
him. A hand-shake and your name will effect 
this ordinary courtesy. 

2.—If it is necessary for the deaf-blind person 
to move out of the way for some reason, take 
the time and trouble to inform him of the fact, 
whenever possible. Do not simply pull lim about 
without a word of explanation. Think what you 
would feel like if similarly treated. 

3.—Balance your sense of duty with your 
sense of honour. If you gain information 
about the deaf-blind person in a way that you 
would not have been able to do if he could see 
and hear, that information is not yours to pass 
on. If necessary, the right procedure is to 
acquaint the deaf-blind person with your know- 
ledge and discuss the matter with him. 

4.—You would not interrupt two people con- 
versing together unless your business was urgent, 
in which case you would apologise to both. Do 


i _ the same when either or both are deaf-blind. 


5.—Help the deaf-blind person to be self- 
reliant. The more self-reliant he is, the less of a 
burden he will be. See that he has a place of 
his own for his personal belongings where he 
can be sure that no one else will move them. 
Thus, he can find everything he needs, for himself. 


6.—Encourage intercourse between the deaf- 
blind person and all visitors. Help him to share 
in the conversation, by talking to him yourself 
and encouraging others to do so. Do not assume 
that because he is reading, he does not wish to 
talk. Encourage people to take him for walks. 
Allow him to manage his own affairs where these 
do not interfere with the running of the house- 
hold. 

7.—Do not assume a proprietorial attitude 
towards the deaf-blind person. Do not speak 
of him as you would of your dog or an article 
of furniture. Speak of him as you would of any 
other member of your household—with respect. 

8.—If you are visiting a deaf-blind person, 
whether as a welfare worker or a private friend, 
let the bulk of your conversation be with the 
deaf-blind person and, while being friendly and — 
courteous to the hearing members of the 
household, do not let the ease of conversation 
with them lure you from your intention of 
cheering up the deaf-blind one. 

g.—When people speak of ‘‘ the terrible life ”’ 
of the deaf-blind, make it your business to 
point out to them that the greatest burden of 
all is laid upon the deaf-blind by the attitude 
of the people around them, by lack of under- 
standing and that cruel selfishness which 
“cannot be bothered ’”’ to give them the help 
needed to bring them back into the society of 
ordinary people. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Christmas Appeal, 1944. 
The Deaf-Blind. 


Sir,—The lights are up again! And how 
grateful we are, after five long years of groping 
and stumbling about in the dark. 

For many, however, complete blackout must 
remain, and that amid a dead silence. 

The National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League has, 
for years, made itself responsible for the happi- 
ness and well-being of many of these brave, 
but lonely folks. At Christmas-time, especially, 
we seek to bring them extra cheer. Will your 
readers kindly help us in this ? 

All donations will be gratefully acknowledged 
and should be sent to me at the undermentioned 
address. 


Yours, etc., 
(Mrs.) L. JOHNSON, 
Hon. General Secretary. 
National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League. 
40, Green Road, 
Hall Green, 
Birmingham, 28. 


REO EM dk 
PUBLICATIONS 


Advice to the Newly Blind. 


“Open Letter to My Newly Blinded Friend” 
(J. Clunk) published by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion (Federal Security Agency) is a pamphlet 
which no one but a blind man could have 
written; and this, not merely because the 
author is offering to the newly blind the benefit 
of his own’ experience, but because of a slight 
- astringency, and a bracing refusal to offer facile 
’ sympathy that runs all through its pages. It 
would be impertinent for a man with sight to 
give advice to a man deprived of that most 
precious gift in the terms adopted by Mr. 
Clunk. But it is wholly pertinent that such 
advice should be given by one who at the age 
of 23 became permanently blind, and who thus 
speaks of what he knows. 

The pamphlet is simply written and, although 
it covers a wide field, it is short. It deals with 
orientation, perception of objects, walking, 
posture, recreation, facial expression, table 

-etiquette—and gives useful information (of 
_ course here with the American reader primarily 
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in view) on Braille, the Talking Bdok. typing — t 


and hand-writing, pensions and organisations 


for the blind, and ends with a complete list of | 
the State agencies for the blind, anda note of the _ 
large number of occupations in which blind | 


persons have successfully engaged. 
The pamphlet was published originally as 


n “Open Letter to My. Newly blinded Friend 


in the Armed Forces,” 


U.S. Office of Education determined that it 
should be made available for the far larger 
public consisting of the civilian blind population, 
30,000 of whom are yearly notified in the 
States. 


but it was so warmly — 
received that the eucal  a for the Blind in the © 


It is tempting to quote from pages so full © 
of sound common sense, but difficult to select — 


one’s quotation. Here perhaps is a representa- 
tive sample of the courage and practical out- 
look characteristic of the whole pamphlet : 


“Remember that loss of sight is but the loss. | 


of a convenience. Since you have vision and a 
normal mind, this extra burden is but a challenge 
to you, and it is an opportunity for you to 


prove that you are a superior contender and ~ 


that you are still in all the competitions of life. 
Play blindness as a game, not as a calamity. 

The only person that can keep you down, 
that can defeat you, is yourself.” 

Such wisdom, combined with practical ane 
to-day hints on the way to meet the demands 
of the day, make Mr. Clunk’s pamphlet of 20 
pages worth more than many more pretentious 
volumes. 


Work for the Blind in Tanganyika. 


“All the World,’ the quarterly review of — 


Salvation Army missionary work, contains in 
its current issue a note on work for the blind 
which has been begun in Tabora, capital of the 
Wanyamwezi country, noted for its association 
with Livingstone and Stanley. Here the 
Salvation Army has built a camp to accom- 
modate forty blind persons who are to be 
trained in agricultural work and in handicrafts. 
For some years a member of the Salvation 
Army, Mrs. 
centre for the blind of Tabora, and the camp is 
a development of this. 
bricks and others carry the water needed to 
make them. Grass had to be brought and dried 
for the thatching. When the building began 
others had to turn to the construction of beds 
and other furniture.’’ The camp consists of 


f 


Dare has organised a feeding 


r [| 
en 


“Boys had to make — 


officers’ quarters, a workroom, and two long ~ 


buildings, each with ten living rooms.. There 
is accommodation for forty adults, and ten 
children, who are taught in the Simbo Day 
School. M. 
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BLIND versus SIGHTED HOME TEACHERS 


HENEVER a gathering of home teachers is held, the subject of the blind versus 
the sighted home teacher almost inevitably rears its head. Curiously enough, 
however, a search through many past issues of THE NEw BEAcoN shows that 
it has not—certainly within the past few years, if ever—been the subject of 
editorial comment. , 

It must be admitted that the discussions on the subject at Home Teachers’ 
Conferences almost always end in a deadlock. For both sides can put forth 
very convincing arguments, and both are too intimately involved for the 
discussion to be dispassionate. 

Blind home teachers remind us that home teaching is one of the few professions recognised 
from its very inception as open to the blind. They recall, not without justifiable bitterness, how 
blind men and women in the past tramped round scattered districts and muddy lanes, heavily laden 
with Braille books and all the impedimenta of handicrafts, for a pittance so meagre that the seeing 
person sought employment elsewhere. And to-day, when salaries are more generous, when there is 
reasonable prospect of retirement on a pension and when conditions of work altogether are better, 
they see the profession tending to slip away from them. 3 

The blind who have proved themselves, as many have done, to be successful home teachers, 
logically claim that their handicap is not an insuperable one. Indeed, they can go further and 
claim that a first-hand knowledge of blindness gives them unique.understanding and sympathy with 
their fellows. They can speak the bracing word in season to the newly blinded man or woman 
prone to indulge in enervating self-pity in a way that would be impertinent and even callous on the 


. lips of a seeing person ; and they can show the person overborne by the calamity that has overtaken 


him that useful happy active life is still within his reach—for they can illustrate the truth of their 
precepts in their own lives of activity and usefulness. 

The seeing home teacher, on his side, is also able to advance reasons, perhaps equally cogent, 
to support, his case. He claims that the very gift of sight enables him to supply the blind whom he 
visits with what sightlessness has taken from them. He fills in case-papers, applies for grants and 
pensions, writes letters, carries out shopping commissions, makes library lists, gives help in sickness, 
completes ration books, and acts as escort.to hospital. Some of these things the blind home teacher 
can also do; but if eyesight is worth anything and he is relentlessly honest with himself, he must 
admit that he does them less easily and in some cases less well than his seeing colleague. 

Further, the seeing home teacher goes unaccompanied into the homes to be visited, while the 
blind home teacher may require the services of a guide who, in our uncertain English climate, cannot 
always be left on the doorstep ; with the result that the privacy and free exchange of confidences 
that marks a conversation’ a deux is destroyed. Finally, we are told that in some rural areas a car 


~ ds essential if the work is to be done in reasonable time ; and the blind home teacher cannot drive. 


Both types of home teacher thus say in effect : “ Look what fine fellows we are ’’—-and:nobody 
is convinced. Of course, the fact is that there is right on both sides, and a compromise is the only 


-. solution. Where a Local Authority or voluntary agency cannot, on account of the smallness of its 


register, employ more than one home teacher, that home teacher must generally be a person with 
sight. But where (as in the majority of areas) there is more than one, a blind candidate should not 
be turned down on the ground of blindness alone, as too often happens. Equally, he should not 
be appointed on the ground of blindness alone ; for this penalises the hundred or so blind persons 
to be cared for in order to find employment for one, and is manifestly uneconomic and unsound. It 
was not unknown years ago for organisations which had found John Smith a failure in the basket-shop 
to load him up with books and send him out to visit poor old bodies who had to take what they were 
given ; bad baskets wouldn’t sell, but bad visiting told no tales. The prejudice thus aroused has 
done the cause of the blind home teacher a good deal of harm, and taken quite a lot of living down. 
Merit alone should be the deciding factor in the choice of a home teacher ; but where merit is 
equal, surely the blind candidate whose opportunities of professional employment are certainly more 
limited than the seeing, should be selected. Tal pe 
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FAIRLAWN VISITS WHIPSNADE & HAMPTON COURT 


By Dennis Devine in collaboration with Phyllis Hopson and Irene Knight. 


lovely lawns in the shade of the trees 

at Fairlawn, the National Institute’s 

Home for the Blind at Totteridge, 
it was decided that we should sally forth and 
investigate the attractions of Whipsnade. 

So with the co-operation of Matron, Nurse and 
the ever-ready helper, Mrs. Slatcher—-making 
nine in all—our little party set out one lovely 
day, tumbling aboard the bus amidst much 
banter and friendly chaff from our friend the 
bus conductor. 

We arrived at Dunstable about midday and, 
as we had an hour to wait for the next bus to 
complete our journey to Whipsnade, we scouted 
round and found an old world café with tables 
on a lovely lawn, where we disposed of delicious 
sandwiches and fruit with much tea drinking. 

Fortified for the rest of the journey we caught 
the bus once more and arrived safely at our 
destination where Matron came into her own 
by giving vivid descriptions as we wound along 
many pleasant pathways on what. appeared to 
be a plateau overlooking miles of the country- 
side. Through the heat haze we saw the woods 
and villages nestling below. 

The first sound that greeted our ears was the 
barking of what we thought were dogs, but on 
closer examination we found to be wolves roam- 
ing in and out among the trees with, of course, 
suitable protection. Farther along we came to 
beautiful antelopes and great woolly bears, 
into whose mouths we tossed pieces of pear 
which they seemed to relish. Nurse was a very 
good shot, and Matron said she could hit their 
tonsils every time. Then we visited the little 
bears and harmless-looking striped zebras which 
we were informed were dangerous. Walking 
on through a lovely avenue of trees we reached 
the enclosure given over to the lions and tigers, 
who seemed to all of us very much happier than 
those at Regent’s Park, living as they were:in 
more natural surroundings with room to run 
and play. 

From there we went on to the elephant house, 
_ where we had our most interesting and exciting 
moment. There was a general clamour for a ride 
on the elephant, many derisive remarks being 
directed at the fat members of the party. 

Alas for our hopes—the keeper informed us 
that they only gave rides on Sundays now. 
However, to compensate us for the disappoint- 
ment, he took us all round to the back of the 


[) «= many talks:and games on the 
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house and brought out Dixie, a great elephant 
that figured in the film “‘ The Elephant Boy,” 
in which that great little Indian actor, Sabu, 
had charge of him. The keeper told us that he 
came originally from Bostock and Wombwell’s 
Circus and that he himself had had charge of 
him for nine years. He exchanged circus 
reminiscences with one of our party who had 
been friendly with the Sanger family. He then 
put the elephant through her tricks. We all 
felt the huge and very sensitive trunk which 
waved above us like the blessing of a benign 
bishop. . 

The keeper placed. a mouth-organ in the tip 
of Dixie’s trunk which she played with gusto. 
He then told her to shake hands with us, which 
she did by raising her large foot and each of us 
endeavoured to shake amidst much laughter. 
We gave her raw potatoes to reward her (these 
were supplied by her keeper). When told to say 
“Thank you,” she rewarded us with ear- 
splitting squeals. 

We came back via St. Albans; where we broke 
our journey to visit the Cathedral and the lake, 
and the beautifully kept lawns around it. Here, 
too, we had supper and a gossip with some of the 
local inhabitants and finally caught the bus 
home, arriving tired but very satisfied after a 
very happy day .....; 

A short time after, a party of the Fairlawn 
family were on the roam again, their objective 
this time being Hampton Court. Off we set once 
more by bus to Richmond and thence by boat 
to Hampton. 

Passing through the great courtyard we first 
entered the wine cellars where we examined 
some wonderful carving stored there and looked 


into the spacious cellars. Crossing the courtyard 


we entered the main entrance where Matron 
obtained a very good guide book. She has a great 
talent for description, and as we passed through 
the reception rooms, robing rooms and audience 
chambers, we felt we had a complete knowledge 
of all that was about us. : 

In Cardinal Wolsey’s private room we were 
introduced tothe beautiful oak linenfold 
panelling. The great banqueting hall with the 
long refectory tables and large wooden chairs 
held our attention for a long while. One of the 
fat members of the family provoked our laughter 


by impersonating Henry VIII sitting in the — : 


chair which he probably used. 
All the ladies were specially interested in the 


a 
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. English architecture. 
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Queen’s bed-chamber. They were impressed 
with the bed but not by the size of the room as 
they thought it would be cold and draughty. 
We all liked the Royal bath rooms, which had 
no bath—but simply a marble basin set in the 
wall and which had only one tap. 


We could not help reflecting on the enormous 
amount of highly-skilled craftsmanship which 
had gone to the making of such a jewel of 
It breathes the atmo- 
sphere and tradition of many generations. 


We passed then to the armoury where the 
males showed a keen interest in the arms stored 
there which are artistically displayed on the 
halls above the panelling. 


At last we had completed our tour of the 
building and came out into the lovely gardens. 
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The smell of cherry pie pervaded everywhere. 
The sunken garden was described to us as we 
went along to the great vine house. Here we 
examined the huge trunk of the vine which 
measures 6 ft. around the base, with the whole 
vine trained across the glass roof in orderly lines. 

The last event of the day was a visit to the 
maze where we scattered, each trying to reach 
the seats in the centre and to find our way out 
again. We passed and repassed each other 
shouting and laughing and giving vent to the 
exuberance of happy spirits . 

We are looking forward very soon to a visit 
to the House of Commons to hear a debate, 
and to a meeting with the Barnet Chess Club. 
A careful selection of our best blind players has 
been made and we hope to give our Ss! 
opponents a good game. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


’ Her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice, Presi- 
dent of the Sunshine Homes of the National 
Institute for the Blind. The world will regret 
her as the last surviving child of Queen Victoria, 
the last link with that prosperous and peaceful 
age, but the Institute’s Council and all those who 
have the welfare of the little blind children in 
the Sunshine Homes at heart will mourn her as 
a gracious and kindly President who—until 
failing health intervened—took an active interest 


in the work of these sadly handicapped little 


ones. The Princess never refused to grace with 
her presence any effort to raise funds for the 
Sunshine Homes; Matinée, Circus, Bazaar, 


Party given by the Pearly Kings and Queens 


of London—all were the same to her. The 
Sunshine children visited her at Kensington 
Palace, and she visited the Homes, ever taking 
a practical interest. On one. occasion a little 
blind boy and his sighted friend of the same age, 
having shown her the treasures of the play- 
room and garden, were at a loss for something 


else with which to divert her, when one said : 


“Oh, come and see the dust-bins, they don’t 
smell really bad.” Quickly came the reply: 
‘‘T should think not, indeed, or I should not be 
your friend and President.” 


The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, P.C., a Vice-President of the 
National Institute for the Blind. 


P. M. Evans, C.B.E., M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., 
J.-P., aged 87. To those familiar with Blind 
Welfare before the passing of the Blind Persons 
Act, 1920, the news of the death of Dr. P. M. 
Evans came as the closing of an epoch. Mr. 
Wilson of Gardner’s Trust, Dr. Eichholz, 
Mr. Tate—and now Dr. Evans. And those 
who knew these men remember how much they 
did (often in  badly-ventilated smoke-filled 
committee rooms, amid the squabbles which 
were all too frequent) to lay, wisely and 
well, the foundations of the present structure 
of Blind Welfare, which is almost certainly 
the best in the world. They had not the 
thrill of being pioneers, in the sense that 
Dr. Armitage or Sir Francis Campbell had, but 
they put in hand solid painstaking work on 
matters—often legal matters—that must some- 
times have seemed very dull and sterile. 

Perhaps the legal aspect of it all interested 
Dr. Evans more than the others ; for he-was a 
solicitor, and had also qualified as a barrister. 

In 1899 he first entered the service of the 
Clothworkers Company, and eight years later 
he succeeded Sir Owen Roberts as Clerk to the 
Company, a position he held until his retirement 
in old age. The Clothworkers Company, one 
of the richest of the old City guilds, has always 
concerned itself with charitable and educational 
causes, and, since the early eighteenth century, 
when it was appointed trustee of West’s Charity, 
it has taken special interest in the blind. 
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In 1908 Dr. Evans-began his work under the 
auspices of the Company, as Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Blind Man’s Friend Charity, and 
soon came into touch with the late Henry 
Wilson of Gardner’s Trust. They had much in 
ccmmon, and a close friendship between them 
followed. 


To make a list of all the Committees for the 
welfare of the blind upon which Dr. Evans 
served, frequently as Chairman, would make 
tedious reading, and—to many readers of THE 
NEw BEAcon—it would be an oft-told tale. But 
here are some of the main items in the long list 
of his Committee activities :— 


In 1917 he was appointed a member of the 
Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the 
Blind, and for many years served as its Vice- 
Chairman. He was made Chairman of the 
Metropolitan and Adjacent Counties Association 
for the Blind in 1919, succeeding Mr. Wilson, 
the first Chairman in that post, and also Chair- 
man of the Union of Counties Associations for 
the Blind. He was a member of the Standing 
Committee of the National Institute for the 
Blind and when, owing to pressure of work, he 
resigned in 1924, he was appointed a Vice- 
President. Later he rejoined the Institute’s 
Council as representative of the Clothworkers 
Company, and served for many years as its 
Vice-Chairman. He was Vice-Chairman of the 
National Library for the Blind, Vice-President 
of the Greater London Fund for the Blind, and 
Chairman of the Union’s Prevention of Blindness 
Committee. 


As a Chairman, he had remarkable gifts of 
patience, geniality and courtesy; everyone 
was assured of a hearing, and however can- 
tankerous the members of a Committee might 
become, their quarrel was never with the Chair- 
man. And under that urbane and genial manner, 
there was a sound knowledge of hard facts and a 
penetrating legal mind. Committees frequently 
met at the Clothworkers’ Hall, where Dr. Evans 
always showed himself the perfect host, dispens- 
ing the proverbially lavish hospitality of the Com- 
pany with a kindly discernment, that saw to it 
that not the shyest secretary or the most 


obscure shorthand-typist—amid a crowd of, 


more important people—went without her 
tea and plum-cake. 


Dr. Evans. found relaxation from his hard 
work (report had it that he was always at his 
office desk by 8 a.m.) in country pursuits. 
He was a notable shot, a fine fisherman, a tire- 
less and tough walker, who scorned to wear 
an overcoat in the coldest weather, and a lover 
of moorland, mountain and lake. 
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Alfred Edwin Bawtree, aged 69, who contri- 
buted to this journal last year a series of interest- 
ing and valuable articles entitled “‘ The Elderly 
Blind: What Can They Do?” In these articles 
Mr. Bawtree was able to show that the loss of 
sight in later life did not prevent him from 
pursuing many of his scientific interests and 
exercising his inventive capabilities, which were 
considerable. As far back as 1906 he published 
an article describing how a sound track could 
be put in a film; and in rg1r, at the Annual 
Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, 
he showed about 30 feet of sound track film. 
But like so many other film pioneers he was 
handicapped by lack of money ; with it, he said, 
he could have given the world an efficient 
“ talkie ’’ 35 years ago. He was an expert in 
every branch of photography. He invented 
methods of copying steel engravings and also of 
making banknotes and documents proof against 
forgery. Years of close work affected his sight, 
but, as our readers have learned, blindness 
did not affect his keenness and ability to invent 
and to find new ways of doing things. 


Alex Gavin, M.B., Ch.B., nose, ear and throat 
specialist, of 8, Wimpole Street, London, who 
rendered valuable service to the National 
Institute) for the Blind since 1933 as consultant 
in aural cases. 


Miss Sophia Margaret Troup, of Howglen, 
Huntly, Aberdeenshire, aged 81. By her 
death Huntly has lost one of its most highly 
esteemed citizens, blind people in the North-east 


of Scotland and farther afield one of their best . 


friends, and blind people in many other parts 
of the British Isles and the British Empire the 
devoted and beloved Editor of a favourite and 
helpful Braille magazine. 


Her father was the Rev. Robert Troup, 
minister of the Congregational (then the 
Independent) Church at Huntly, and her mother, 
Margaret MacDonald, was a cousin of the famous 
author ‘George MacDonald. Her brothers were 
the late Sir Edward Troup, historian of the 
Home Office and the late Mr. Frank Troup, 
architect of the Bank of England. Educated: 
in Huntly, St. Andrew’s and at Milton Mount 
College, Gravesend, Miss Troup lost her sight 
in early womanhood and thereafter devoted her 


life to the care and teaching of blind people 


and to the service of her father’s church. 


She was an official teacher of the blind for 
over 20 years but that represents only part of a 
larger record of work which she carried on for a | 
long period, travelling over a wide area and 
finding out about and caring for the welfare and 
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education of blind people of all ages. She was 
also active in the cause of the prevention of 
blindness, and in many cases that came to her 
notice co-operating with Eye Hospitals and 
Clinics. She was a supporter’ and worker for 


“many other charitable causes—the Bible Society, 


the Nursing Association, Foreign Missions—her 
services as a’ speaker were much in demand, 
and she was a deacon of her father’s church in 
Huntly and latterly secretary. 


In her later years when travelling became 
difficult for her, perhaps her main interest was 
the editing of Channels of Blessing, the religious 
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and deehtorat magazine pibleHEd in Braille 

by the National Institute for the Blind. Through 

the magazine she established links of friendship 

with hundreds of blind readers in many parts 
of the world, inspiring them with her own 

courage and her own high standards of Christian 

service. There is many a one who looked to her 

for encouragement in trial, for the strengthening 
of faith, for the enlightenment of the mind, 

who will mourn for her as for a dear personal 

friend. Her place as Editor will be hard to fill, 

but whoever succeeds her will have her shining 
example of service as a constant inspiration 
and unfailing guide. 


ACHIEVEMENTS: 
OF THE BLIND 


Huge Fee for Blind Pianist’s Musical Comedy. 
—According to The Star, Mr. Alec Templeton, 
the 33-year old blind pianist who has been for 
several years in America, has just been paid 
£25,000 by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for a musical 


~ comedy he has composed, entitled ‘‘ Cabbages 


SS a ee eee 


‘educational or other work. 


and Kings.”’ 


Blind Telephonist Decorated.—While the Luft- 
waffe was bombing Manchester in 1940-41, 
John McNicholls, blind telephonist at the 
Ministry of Labour, Sunlight House, Man- 


‘chester, stayed at his switchboard and main- 


tained essential communications between the 
casualty and fire services. 


For his continued devotion to duty, especially 
during this dangerous period, he received the 


_B.E.M. from the King at a recent Buckingham 


Palace investiture. He lost his sight in the last 
war and was trained at St. Dunstan’s. 


Blind Man Elected to Jowett Fellowship.— 
Mr. T. H. Tylor, M.A., B.C.L., Honorary Scholar 
and Fellow in Jurisprudence of Balliol College, 
Oxford, has been appointed to a Jowett Fellow- 
ship, i succession to Mr. H. B. Sumner, recently 
appointed to a history professorship at Edin- 
burgh University. The Jowett Fellowships, of 
which there are now three, were founded in 1907 
by the late James Hozier, Baron Newlands, 
Honorary Fellow of the College, in memory. 
of Benjamin Jowett, the famous Master of the 
College for many years. An external body of 
electors are directed to appoint an Active Fellow’ 
of the College considered to have done or be 
doing in Oxford most good to the College in 
Present and old 
boys of Worcester College for the Blind will 


rejoice to hear of this singular distinction 


conferred on one of their number. 


Glowing Tribute to Blind Tenor’s Solo at York 
Minster.—In a letter dated October 8th, 
addressed to Mr. George Palmer, blind soloist 
at York Minster, Mr. T. H. Welch, Hon. Secre- 
tary of York Minster Choir Old Boys’ Association, 
says :-— 

“On behalf of the Old Boys who were privi- 
leged to be at Evensong on Saturday, I should 
like to thank you for your very beautiful singing 
of the tenor solo in the anthem, ‘To my humble 
supplication,’ by Holst. 

“Such a wealth of feeling and reverent 
expression have never beer surpassed and very 
rarely equalled in York Minster. 

‘This was the unanimous opinion of ex- 
choristers of all ages from 15 to 77, and when you 
realise that this actually covers a period of over 
60 years and your critics are ex-choristers of a 
Cathedral whose Choir is second to none, you 
may feel justly proud of the very great impres- 
sion you have engraved in our minds. 

“Such heights of artistry are rarely attained, 
but we shall alw ays remember our 1944 Reunion 
for your inspired singing.’ 

Two Outstanding Successes in Shorthand.— 
Ronald Tarrant and Maurice Tucker, students 
of the Royal Normal College for the Blind and 
both Gardner Scholars, who passed with Dis- 
tinction the Spring Examination of the London 
Chamber of Commerce in shorthand at IIo 
words per minute, have now been notified that 
they were placed first and second respectively 
in the list of successful candidates. 

This double success reflects credit not only 
on the candidates themselves but on.-the methods 
employed in training them, on the Braille 
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Shorthand System, and on the machine by 
which it is written. 

Blind Swimmers.—Two blind swimmers, Wil- 
liam Leach, of Nowell Mount, Leeds, and James 
Hodgson, of Nowell Avenue, Leeds, swam 125 
and 115 lengths respectively in Union Street 
Baths, Leeds, last month. Both hold the bronze 
and silver medals for life-saving. 


Edinburgh Blind Graduate in Music.—Mr. 
John Ritchie Kinghorn, son of Mr. Andrew 
Kinghorn, Cortes, Lonmay, and the late Mrs. 
Kinghorn, has graduated Bachelor of Music 
at Edinburgh University. Mr. Kinghorn has 
been blind from birth. He was educated at the 
Royal School for the Blind, Craigmillar, Edin- 
burgh. 


Blind Woman’s Saving Effort——Miss Hetty 
Simmons, of Cannon Street Road, Stepney, who 
is totally blind, runs three National Savings 
Groups and has collected over £10,000. In six 
months her own street has saved over £1,000. 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS 


Home. 


Leeds Blind Welfare Committee.—This Report 
is very brief, but in just over two pages manages 
to ‘say a good deal. Here are some points of 
interest relating to the work that is being done 
for the.thousand blind under the Committee’s 
care: Sales of blind-made goods at the Round- 
hay Road workshops have reached a new 
record, amounting to £52,275. The workers’ 
earnings amounted to {8,834 exclusive of 
augmentation. Twenty-five blind persons have 
found employment in “‘sighted’’ factories. 
The home teachers run handicraft classes and 
social centres attended by 250 blind people 
weekly and over fifty blind men and women 
‘dig for victory,’ helped with gifts of seeds, 
plants and tools by the Committee. The deaf- 
blind have their own home teacher, a person 
with special aptitude for this difficult and 
exacting work; this is an interesting experi- 
ment and one of which it would be valuable to 
know more. 

Lindsey Blind Society.—The Report for 1943-4 
records the following satisfactory items :—An 
increase in the contributions received from 
collections of close on £700, and in this connec- 
- tion a tribute is paid to the work of the National 
Institute’s regional and local organisers; an 
increase in the amounts paid by way of grants, 
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made possible by the larger contributions — 
received from the public; the highest trading 
turnover yet recorded ; a gift of Braille books 
from Canon C. E. Bolam, which will form the 
nucleus of a county library ; increased output 
in the basket-shop, and a demand for agricul- 
tural baskets which even exceeds supply. The - 
Report ends with an appreciation of the work 
done by the Society’s home teachers, who 
‘combining as they do the functions of welfare 
and financial investigation officers, are able to 
obtain the fullest possible confidence of the 
blind.” 


Royal Normal College.—A year of “ quiet 
progress and steady consolidation ”’ is recorded, 
and at its close 130 names were on the College 
register, a total approximately equal to that 
before evacuation. The expansion had been 
made possible by the opening of an annexe 1n 
the grounds, which not only provides additional 
dormitory accommodation for girls, but has also 
enlarged their recreational facilities. The an- 
nexe was the gift of Gardner’s Trust, to whose 
generosity the College owes so much. Out-of- 
College activities during the year have included 
a Sports Day, organised by the boys and girls 
themselves, cricket and football, dances and 
whist drives in the winter evenings. Most 
popular of all, however, have been the Gardner’s 
Trust recitals, vocal and instrumental, and play- 
readings by the staff. The Board of Governors 
pay a tribute to the services of the late Mr. 
W. M. Stone to the cause of blind education, and 
gratefully recall his special link with the College 
as its Principal from 1934 to 1937. . 


Empvvre. 

S.P.G. Blind School, Ranchi.—A —“ year of 
dearness and scarcity’ and one in which the 
School has been ‘“‘ many times in the depths of 
despair,’ with the workshop twice closed for 
lack of materials, naturally makes a rather sad 
Annual Report. In spite of this, however, there 
have been times of encouragement ; children 
have done well in external examinations, a 
silver medal for basket-work has been won, and 
the School has been cheered and helped by a 
visit from Sir Clutha Mackenzie. The scarcity 
of foodstuffs is a real anxiety and a special 
appeal is made for the prayers of friends of.the 
school ‘“‘ that neither should the children be in 
need nor the school in debt.” 


Sydney Industrial Institution.—The Report 
for the year ended December, 1943, begins with — 
the cheerful news that 70. blind workers from the 
Institution have taken their place side by side > 
with seeing operatives in factories, and are ~ 
“showing an aptitude which has astonished 
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employers.”’ In addition, all the industrial, 
departments of the Institution are working at 
full capacity, mainly on Government orders. 
An interesting note is given of the broadcast 
‘“ Glow-worm ’’ weekly session devoted to the 
interests of the blind ; which has given many 
talented blind musicians a wider opportunity 
than could possibly have been secured otherwise. 
The Institution’s Superintendent and Welfare 
Officer are both serving on the Repatriation 
Commission for those blinded in action and their 
experience is proving very valuable. 


Foreign. 


The Seeing Eye, Morristown.—‘‘ Dogs against 
- Darkness’ is the arresting title of this Annual 
Report of the Guide-Dogs Association in the 
United States, known as The Seeing Eye. The 
letterpress is interesting, and gives details of 
the training which enables master and dog to 
work in closest co-operation—but the letter- 
press owes much to the delightful illustrations, 
of masters and dogs together, and dogs alone. 
We are shown men at work, with their dogs 
_ close at hand, a man stepping from a street- 

car, a woman alighting from a plane, a shopper 

in a crowded street. A page of graphic statistics 
_ shows how guide-dog owners are made up; 
85 per cent. are employed, are housewives or 
college students, and no man or woman, blinded 
in war-service, will be refused a dog, provided 
they are suitable to have one. 


Lines to the Rev. Erie Fenn of the B.B.C., 1944. 
By Eliza Stevens, aged 86 (who is blind). 


‘| HERE is a voice upon the air, 

In tones and words of earnest prayer, 
Straight from the heart it comes, we feel, 
To comfort, strengthen, and to heal. 

It leads in thankfulness ; and praise 
For all God’s benefits we raise. 

The beauteous earth on which we live 
Has countless joys for us to give, 

In kindred dear and kindly friends 
These gifts of God to us he sends. 

The songs of birds, the scent of flowers, 
Sweet strains of music, all are ours. 
Many of us, sick, blind and old, 

Who join in these petitions, told 

“* New every morning ”’ in this way, 
Find grace for ‘‘each returning day”. . . 
God bless that voice upon the air, 
Who leads us in our daily prayer. 


‘* Towards Full Employment.’’ 


The-fourth article in this series by John F. Wilson 
is unavoidably omitted from this issue but will be 
included, it is hoped, in the December issue of THE 
NEw BEAcoN. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


N.I.B. SHOWROOM EARLY CLOSING. 

The showroom of the National Institute for the 
Blind will, in accordance with regulations for early 
closing during the winter months, be open from 9 a.m. 
to 4p.m. from November roth, 1944, to January 13th, 
1945. The closing time on Saturdays will be as usual 
at I p.m. ‘ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 
Dances : S)7 a: 
to190 Carr, M., and Connor,.T. All’s Well, 
Mademoiselle, Marching Song Av o 6 
19191 Monaco, J. You’re My Little Pin U 
Girl, Song Fox-Trot .. Me oa tat OTe 
19192 Ruiz, G. Amor, Amor, Song Fox-Trot o 6 
T9193 Young, King and Alstyne. Beautiful 
Love, Song-Waltz na ie 
Piano. Examination Music : 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy and 
Royal College of Music, 1945 and 1946: 
Studies and Pieces : 
19194 Preliminary Bs i oA 
19195 Grade 1 (Primary), Lists A and B : 
19196 Grade 2 (Elementary), Lists A and B 
19197 Grade 3 (Transitional), Lists A and B 
19198 Grade 4 (Lower), Lists A and B 
T9199 Grade 5 (Higher), Lists A and B ws 
19200 Grade 6 (Intermediate), Lists A and B 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and Blind Individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. All books and pamphlets are in Standard 
English Braille, large size, interpointed and paper 
covers, unless otherwise stated. 


Alphabets, Braille Instruction Books, etc. : 

18609-12. Milly-Molly-Mandy Infant Reader, Books 
1-4, from Joyce Lankester Brisley’s ‘‘ Milly-Molly- 
Mandy . Stories,’’ adapted by Margaret McCrea. 
Designed for the teaching of Braille to infants. 
Book 1 includes all signs in the first three lines of 
Grade II Braille with the necessary punctuation signs 
from line 5. Book 2 includes all signs in the seven 
lines of Grade II Braille. Book 3 includes all signs 
up to and including the word signs of column 1. 
Book 4 includes all signs up to and including the 
signs of column # Uncontracted S.E.B.  Inter- 
mediate size, interlined, intermediate character. 
Four pamphlets. is. 6d. per pamphlet. . E50. 

Fiction : 

18682-8. Select Tales of Tchehov, translated by 
Constance Garnett. Contains 25 of the best tales 
of perhaps the most famous short-story writer of 
modern times. 7 vols. 7s. 6d. per vol. F516. 

18305-9. The Solange Stories, by F. Tennyson Jesse. 
Tales of detection by a distinguished literary artist. 
Pocket size. 5 vols. 3s. per vol. F1qt. 

History : 

18382-4. Civilisation and Liberty, by Ramsay Muir. 
A timely book, covering the whole range of history ; 
an admirable blend of scholarship and fervour by a 
liberal-minded man for the ordinary reader. 3.vols. 
7s. Od;'per VOl. F217; 
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N.I.B. BRAILLE ANNUALS. 


Strictly limited editions of the following Braille 
Annuals are being published early in December. 
Orders for copies should be sent now and will be met, 
in strict rotation, until the editions are exhausted. 
Cash should accompany order. 


14295. Almanac, 1945. 10d. net. 

14292. Calendar, Pocket Date, 1945. 2d. net. 

19237. Christmas Annual, 1944. 6d. net. 

£4203. 0. Diary,’ 1045..))) Large size, 62) dn. ’Dy.. 5" ane 
2d: net, 

14203, \: Diary, 1945." Small size, 5) in. “by 4\4n. 
14d. net. 

14298. Scripture Text Calendar, Daily, 1945. 
Is. 10d. net. 

14297: Scripture Union Portions, 1945. 3d. net. 


MOON BOOKS. 
4730. The Moonstone. From the World’s Great 
Stories, re-told by the Right Hon. W. S. Churchill. 
Price (Is. 


NEW APPARATUS. 


SIMPLICITY DOMINO MAKER. 

The device consists of a metal template, by means 
of which a complete set of dominoes can be made by 
a blind person. 

Supplied with the template are: a sample domino, 
three pieces of wood, and two sorts of nails. 

One end of the template is used for pricking out 
the holes for the 6, the other end for the 5 ; the corners 
of the 5 also make the 4, the diagonal of the 5 makes 
the 3, the end holes of the diagonal make the 2, and 
the centre of the 5 the 1. 

After marking the holes with a “‘ style’’ or other 
pricker, remove the template and bore the holes re- 
quired with a small bradawl or drill. This is to avoid 
splitting the wood. 

The wood should be good quality pine or any soft 
wood, and it should be free from knots. 

The nails can probably be bought at any ironmonger. 
The small ones are 3 in. brassed iron ‘“ escutcheon 
pins ’’; about 1} ozs, are required for a complete set. 
The centre nail is a brass-headed chair nail (nails 
js in. to 7 in. diameter are suitable) ; 28 are required 
for a set (31 are supplied). 

In order to avoid being able to detect the blanks 
by “‘ see-sawing,’’ one or two small pins can be put 
near the outer edge of the blank half. 

The device is primarily intended to give blind boys 
a useful hobby. They can either put the nails in wood 
which has already been prepared for them, or, better 
still, they can cut their own pieces. of wood and make 
the complete dominoes. 

The complete outfit can be obtained from the National 
Institute for the Blind, Catalogue No. 9433, price 
3s., or 2s. to individual blind persons. 


REVISED PRICES. 
The price of the undermentioned article is increased 
as shown from November 7th, 1944, owing to war 
conditions :— 


Special price 
Cat. Ayticle. List to blind in 
No. Postal MS. Case Price, Bnitish Empire 
9368 (Cardboard) Is. 6d. 


Is. od. 


MANILLA PAPER. 

Some time ago it was announced by the National 
Institute that manilla paper, stiffened by a special 
process, could be supplied for general use. Many 
orders have since been dealt with, but owing to pro- 
duction difficulties, the Institute cannot accept 
additional orders until further notice. 
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THE USE OF BRAILLE PAPER. 

The National Institute for the Blind wishes to call 
attention to the very urgent need to economise in the 
use of all kinds of Braille paper. Recent demands 
from regular customers have shown a sharp increase in 
consumption, which it has not been possible to meet. 

The present allocation by the Paper Control is only 
a percentage of pre-war usage, and does not enable us 
to meet normal demands, and our customers are 
earnestly requested to conserve supplies to the utmost 
of their ability, and to order only when absolutely 
necessary. Failure to observe this request may 
necessitate the introduction of a form of rationing. 

It is regretted that paper cannot be supplied to other 
than old regular customers. The restrictions regarding 
importation of materials are still in operation, and the 
Institute can neither guarantee quality nor substance 
of papers now being supplied. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Philosophy : Vols. 
Arundale, G. S$. You ay d Me 2 
Engels, Frederick. Ludwig Feuerbach 2 
Kraus, Oskar. Albert Schweitzer, His Work and 

His Philosophy . ote 2 


Moore, G. E. Philosophical Studies BY nes 
Taylor,.A; E,. Aristotle ... A i sae BMS 
Theology : 


Lloyd, Roger. Mastery of Evil 2 

Moffatt, James. The First Five Centuries of the 
Church .. : 2 

Robinson, H. Wheeler, The Old Testament, Its 
Making and Meaning .. iB a Bee ogi” | 


Political and Social : | 
Fabian Society. When Hostilities Cease : Papers 
on Relief and Reconstruction by Various 

Authors .. as ee Ms ya gi ne 
Fielden, Lionel. Beggar My Neighbour. (Indian 

Freedom Campaign Committee) 1 Pah) fe 
Young, G. M. (ed.) Country and Town: Sum- 


mary of the Scott and Uthwatt Reports .. 3 


Economics : 
Clapham, J. H. An Economic History on 
Modern Britain : 


Part I—The Early Railway Age, 1824-1850 12 


Part I[I—Machines and National Rivalries, 
1887-1914; Epilogue, 1914-1929 J GRO 
Science : 
Bragg, Sir William. The World of Sound ote cones 
Literature : 


Criticism : 
Cecil, Lord David. Early Victorian Novelists... 3 
Forster, E. M. Aspects of the Novel .. a 
Gerhardi, William. Anton Chehov: A Critical 
Stadia) yi. bi 2 
Strong, Ace. English for Pleasure ie sah ees 
Poetry and Plays: ; 
Bowra, C. M. (ed.) A Book of Russian Verse.. 2 
MacNeice, Louis. Christopher Columbus: A 
Radio Play KG ‘hie fs ue aT I 
Treble, H. A. (ed.) Narrative Roems of the Late 
XIXth Century | whe ed “hi 9, es 
Essays : | 
Huxley, Aldous. The Olive Tree, and other 
EUSsevsiy tire ne i, ae ae a 
Williams, W. E. (ed.) Book of English Essays 
German: 
Keller, Gottfried. Der Griine Heinrich 
Russian: 
Forbes, Neville. Elementary Russian Grammar 
Classics * 
Herodotus. . The Penguin Herodotus, ed. A. J, 
Evans hs. ai ye yt she Ape te 3 
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Vols. 
Lucretius. On the Nature of ‘Things, trans. 
H. A. J. Munro .. : : 3 
Biography: 
Baden-Powell, by E. E. Reynolds . 6 


Buxton, Alfred, of Abyssinia and Congo, by 


Norman Grubb Ms Be 


St. Teresa of Avila and St. Thérése of Lisieux. 
The Eagle and the Dove, by V. Sackville-West 3 
History : 
Butterfield, H. The Whig Interpretation of 
History .. ae xf ea i) I 
Care, 12) 22 Britain : Foreign Policy from the 
Versailles Treaty to the Outbreak of War .. 2 


Miscellaneous 
Douglas, Norman. Alone 
Ingrams, Harold. Arabia and the Isles 
Sackville-West, V. Passenger to Teheran 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
and 
Northern Branch, 

5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS. 
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Fiction : 
Adams, Rex. 
Aldridge, James. x ; 
Childers, Erskine. Riddle of the Sands Xe 
Dejong, David Cornel. Day of the Trumpet .. 
Eberhart, Mignon G. Murder of my Patient . 
Frankau, Gilbert. World Without End 
Hepple, Anne. Sigh No More oH 
Horler, Sydney. Danger Preferred 8 se 
Knight, Eric. Sam Small Flies Again (Short 

Stories) Bt 
Marquand, John P. HM. Pulham, Esquire ae 
Marsh, Eileen. We Lived in London 
Miller, Alice Duer. Never to yea: and The 

Reluctant Duchess : 
Morrison, Emmeline. Sea Spray : bs 

*Neale, J. Mason. Lazar-House of Leros : A 

Tale of the Eastern Church in the 17th 

Century .. ae 
Neumann, Robert. Scene in Passing 
Oman, Carola. Somewhere in England 

-Royde-Smith, Naomi. Unfaithful Wife 
Scott, David. Corporal Jack : 


Star of Persia 
Sea Eagle 
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Standish, Robert. Three Bamboos : 
Syrett, Netta. As Dreams Are Made On 
Thompson, Flora. Candleford Green 

Over to Candleford. 
Thorne, Anthony. I’m a Stranger Here Myself 
Uttley, Alison. Ambush of Young Days 
Walling, R. A. J. Bury Him Deeper 
Wylie, I. A. R. Keeper of the Flame .. 


Juvenile 
Bowen, R. Sidney. Dave Dawson in Libya 
Brent-Dyer, Elinor M. Little Missus 
Matthewman, Phyllis. Queerness of Rusty 
Uttley, Alison. Sam Pig goes to Market (Broad- 
cast Tales) Ne ath Ae 2) 
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Miscellaneous : 
Bone, Gavin. Anglo-Saxon Poetry , 
*Bouquet, J. Alick. People’s Book of Saints 
Casson, Stanley. Greece and Britain 
Cotterell, Anthony. R.A.M.C. é sh 
Gilmour, Oswald W. Singapore to Freedom .. 
Hodson, J. L. Home Front, 1942-43 
Holman, Gordon. Little Ships ak. 
Joad, C. E. M. Philosophy for our Times 
Kellett, E. E. As I Remember 
Lambert, S. M. Doctor in Paradise 
Maillart, Ella K. Gypsy Afloat 2 
Ministry of Information. His Majesty’ s Mine- 
Sweepers .. 
Ping-Ying, Hsieh. "Autobiography ofa Chinese 
Girl : 
Rolo, C. J. "Radio Goes to War. 
Weatherhead, Leslie D. Mastery of Sex Through 
Psychology and Religion : 
*Whale, J. S. This Christian Faith 
White, W. L. They Were Expendable 
Williamson, Benedict. Triumph of Love 
* Presented by Guild of Church Braiilists. 
t Presented by Guild of Saint Cecilia. 
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CONCESSION TICKETS FOR THE BLIND. 


Concession tickets for use on the London Passenger 
Transport Board’s bus, tram and trolley bus services, 
now held by blind persons, are due to expire on 
December 31st, 1944. It has been decided, however, 
that the tickets at present in use shall be regarded as 
available for another year, i.e., up to December 31st, 
1945. No application for renewal need therefore be 


made. 


ADVERTISEMENTS — 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


HOME TEACHERS EXAMINATION, 1945. 

Candidates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified 
instruction to assist them in gaining the Diploma are 
invited to apply for particulars of a Correspondence 
Course to H.-N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind; Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 
17 (enclose 2$d. stamp). Many honours gained by 
previous subscribers. 


SIGHTED WOMAN HOME TEACHER 
Required for town area. Cyclist necessary. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience. Apply 
Secretary, Cambs. Society for the Blind, 28, Regent 
Street, Cambridge. - 


Is. 6d. 


A Line (MINIMUM 5s.) 


ROYAL MIDLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 


Applications are invited from certficated, sighted, 
female Home Teachers, for an appointment in the 
County of Nottingham ; commencing salary £180 per 
annum (plus appropriate war bonus), rising by £5 
per annum to a maximum of {240 per annum. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, and enclosing copies of testimonials should 
be sent to the Superintendent and Secretary, Chaucer 
Street, Nottingham. 
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BRUSH MAKING. ; 


Capable, reliable man with sound knowledge of the 
trade required for position of Foreman. Wages, £5 per 
week plus cost of living bonus 19s. per week. 

Apply by letter, stating experience and enclosing 
copies of recent testimonials to The Manager, Workshops 
for the Blind, Whickham View, Benwell, Newcastle-on- 
Pyne NS. 


MIDDLESEX ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the post of Home 
Teacher and Visitor for the Blind. Salary, if qualified, 
£200 per annum, rising by annual increments of £12 Ios. 
to a maximum of £275 per annum, plus cost of living 
bonus at present 19s. per week. Applications to The 
Secretary, M.A.B., 66, Victoria Street, S.W.r. 


WESTMORLAND COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the post of Home 
Teacher of the -Blind. Applicants should possess a 
Certificate of Training. The salary will be £180—f10— 
£250, plus war bonus. The post will be superannuable. 

Forms of application may be obtained from me, and 
must be returned not later than 30th November, 1944. 

H. B. GREENWOOD, 
County Hall, Kendal. Clerk to the Council. 


23rd October, 1944. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION for the BLIND 
Training Course for Prospective Home Teachers. 


The Annual Training Course organised by the above 
Association will be held, commencing about the middle 
of February, 1945, and occupying a period of six weeks. 
Approval of the Association must be obtained before 
admittance to the course, and candidates thust be not 
less than twenty-one years of age on the date of the 1945 
Examination, which they must undertake to sit. ‘Sub- 
sistence grants and travelling expenses will be paid on 
behalf of approved candidates residing within the 
Association’s area. 

Details and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Northern Counties Association 
for the Blind, 17, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds, 2. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


Applications are invited for the post of female 
(sighted) certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for 
the Blind. The successful applicant will be seconded 
for duty to the Cleveland and South Durham Institute 
for the Blind, Middlesbrough. 


The appointment is subject to the Local Government . 


Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass the County Council’s medical 
examination. The salary scale is £3 per week, rising 
at annual intervals by 5s. per week to £4 per week, 
together with a cost-of-living bonus at present at the 
rate of 20s, per week. 

The commencing salary will be fixed in accordance 
with previous experience. 

The appointment, which is subject to the regulations 
of the County Council for the time being relative to 
the payment of salary in case of sickness, is terminable 
by one calendar month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, and accompanied by copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, should be fowarded to 
the undersigned not later than the znd December, 
1944. 

TAN McCRACKEN; 
Shire Hall, Durham. County Medical Officer. 
6th November, 1944. 
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FIFE SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND. 


Wanted—Female Assistant Welfare Officer (sighted) 
with some experience in Social Work and Handcrafts. 
Must be prepared to live in or near Cupar or St. Andrews. 
Further particulars as to duties and remuneration will 
be furnished to applicants who should state age and 
present salary and send copies of testimonjals to The 
Secretary, 150, High Street, Kirkcaldy, by 25th 


‘November, 1944. 


a 


ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Blind Persons Acts, 1920-38. 


Applications are invited for two sighted Home 
Teachers for the Blind. The Committee are seeking 
approval of a salary scale of £200 by increments of 
£12 10s. od. to £250 per annum, plus War Bonus of 
15s. 6d. per week. 

Particulars of the posts and forms of application 
can be obtained from the Chief Education Officer, 
County Offices, Chelmsford, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD: DEPART- 
MENT OF THE MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH. 
WELFARE OF THE BLIND HOME TEACHER. 


Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher. 

Preference will be given to applicants holding. the 
Certificate of Home Teaching of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind. 

Salary £150 per annum rising by annual increments 
of {10 to a maximum of £180 per annum, plus cost wt 
living bonus and uniform allowance. 

Forms of application and further particulars wee 
to the appointment can be obtained from the Medical 
Officer of Health, 9, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

Applications endorsed ‘‘ Home Teacher’’ should 
reach the undersigned not later than December 4th, 


(1944. 


E. W. Tame, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. . 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF READING. 
Blind Persons Act, 1920. 


APPOINTMENT OF HOME TEACHERS AND 
; SUPERVISORS. 

Applications are invited for the posts (two) of female 
sighted Home Teachers and Visitors of Blind Persons 
and Supervisors of the Blind Home workers in Reading, 
at salaries at the rate of £183 per annum, rising, subject 
to satisfactory service, by annual increments of £13 to 
£209 per annum (the maximum salary of the posts), 
together with a cost-of-living bonus at present at the 
rate of 15s. 6d. per week. 

Applicants must have some knowledge of handicrafts 
suitable for blind persons, of home workers’ trades, and © 
of Braille, as well as an ability to teach. 

The appointments will be made subject to termination 
by one month’s notice on either side and to the 
provisions of the Local Government Superannuation. 
Act, 1937, and the successful candidates will be RauESE 
to pass a medical examination. 

Every application must be in the candidate: s own 
handwriting, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
and date when seiices would be available, and must 
be accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials and be delivered to me, endorsed 
‘“Home Teacher and Supervisor,’ not later than. 
Thursday, 30th instant. . 

; 'C.'S. JOHNSON, 
Town Hall, Reading. Town Clerk. 
15th November, 1944. 
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**AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM” 


By LAURANCE R. WATSON 


HE critic, the commentator, the reviewer, though perhaps not among the greatly 
loved nor greatly loving of mortals, have achieved quite a comfortable, even a mildly 
exalted, position in the community. Their influence may be doubtful, their 
judgment fallible, their standards of criticism variable, but they play a definite 
and distinct part in the world of art and letters. Interest in what they have to say 
may be something of an acquired taste, but it is a taste acquired by quite a large 
section of the public, and once acquired not easily renounced—though after five - 
years of war the rationing of newsprint has left it a sparse diet. There are many 
- people, indeed, to whom the criticism is more interesting and stimulating (perhaps because consider- 
ably shorter) than is the subject of the criticism. 
Reviewers of expansive and extensive American fiction are frequently read with enthusiasm by 
those who would shrink from the labour of pursuing the narrative through four generations (they 
may have other uses for their scant leisure). An account of Mr. X’s performance as Othello is liable 
to attract over Sunday’s breakfast the reader for whom Shakespeare is a pious legend and Donald 
Duck an illumined reality ; while he who fully intends to see the said performance of ,Othello the 
next time he isn’t fire-watching on a Tuesday, painstakingly studies the critique of the latest pin-up 
t. girl’s latest amours if for no other reason than that of feeling a mild twinge of superiority. In the 
_ realm of music interested readers of comment on the most recent product of the atonal school are 
_ likely to outnumber patrons prepared to pay their money for the arid privilege of hearing the work 
in question. 
f To speak more soberly, the day by day, week by week or month by month professional critic 
| on the staff of newspaper or periodical (for which such I am here dealing, setting aside the acclaimed 
| giants of the craft, whose work is literature in its own right) renders no small service to his fellows. 
_ He keeps alive an interest in things of the mind, stimulates (if only by irritation) tenable opinion 
and indicates a path to take or avoid. e has a niche in the world at large. In the blind world he 
has no niche in particular; there are no critics, reviewers, commentators serving in particular that 
restricted but dispersed community. 
Why this lack? Why not (to adapt electioneering parlance) blind critics for blind readers ? 
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Surely, more than most others, blind people 
would benefit from being made aware of the 
existence of such books, music, plays, films, as 
they might like to sample; from having some 
guidance as to the character and quality of 
these things and how they had struck another 
person whose restrictions—whatever the dis- 
similarities—were much the same as their own. 
A keen (or less keen) reader may have heard and 
noted the current reviews of a book on its first 
publication, but perhaps months later when it 
makes its appearance in Braille and, in the 
cherished phrase of those engaged on Braille 
book production, is made available to him— 
(“I must go now to make this tin of spam 
available for Daddy’s supper ’’)—he may well 
have forgotten his original impressions, and 
welcome a review in one of the Braille magazines. 
The whole point being that this book should 
now be treated not as a slightly delayed print 
book but as a new Braille (or Moon type) book 
and the notice might helpfully give some indica- 
tion of its merits as a Braille book ; for its merits 
(if any) in print and in Braille are not of necessity 
identical. . Twenty pages of scenic description 
in letterpress are one thing ; forty Braille pages 
devoted to the sun’s rising over Romney Marsh 
are quite another. The Braille reader may be 
enthralled or repelled by accounts of marshland 
daybreaks, but in either case he might be glad 
to know that in the third volume he would come 
upon forty pages of it and in the seventh a 
butterfly would dither about for fifteen pages 
before finding a hydrangea to its liking. He 
might even like to be warned that a seduction 
‘scene which appeared imminent at the end of 
volume four failed to materialise, thus saving 
him from frenziedly unwrapping six more 
volumes in search of volume five and discreet 
details. ; 


Of course, only a very few of the large number 
of Braille books which appear monthly could be 
reviewed. Selection should be made of those 
of outstanding importance, and of important 
books attention should be focused in particular 
on those by authors whose previous work, if 
any, is unlikely to be familiar to sightless readers; 


The need for specialised reviews of plays and 
films appears so obvious as to need little com- 
ment. No one is likely to quarrel with the 
contention that of two equally good plays (and 
for that matter of two equally bad ones) there 
is a fair chance that one will probably give more 
pleasure to the blind theatre-goer than the other. 
For him the piece where dialogue is most 
revealing of character and situation will—other 
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things being equal—make the stronger appeal- 
Where action without dialogue or independent 
of dialogue unfolds the plot he will manifestly 
miss much and be at the the mercy of friendly 
annotation, which somehow often manages to: 
obscure about as much as it illuminates. The 
same considerations hold good for two pro- 
ductions' of the ‘same’. play.” Mir Domad 
Wolfitt’s production of King Lear at the St. 
James’s Theatre was incontestably easier to 
follow for a member of the audience for whom 
the fourth wall was still partially in place than — 
was M.’Komisarjevsky’s at Stratford-on-Avon 
some years ago. Guidance in these matters | 
should come from a blind dramatic critic © 
writing for blind patrons. 


These ideas, or some of them, occurred to me 
after hearing a few months ago a performance 
(the first in England) of a Prokofiev string 
quartet. I thought, bewildered yet vaguely 
sensing some experience besides perplexity : 
if it were my job to write an account of this 


‘work, what in heaven’s name could I find to 


say? But, I continued, the main reason for 
your lack of a formulated opinion is lack of any 
real musical knowledge on which opinion might 
be established. And I recalled the Braille 
Musical Magazime—in many ways, perhaps, the 
best Braille journal in this country—and deplored 
the fact that no blind critic regularly contributed 
to its pages, that in the main it relied for its 
contents on excerpts from letterpress maga- 
zines. On matters of music surely there are 
many blind people who could speak with 
authority, some of whom should certainly be 
given a forum whence to instruct and delight 
their fellows. 


In these days when no stones are presumed 
to be left unturned, no avenue to be without 
its explorer in the laudable search for jobs for 
blind people; when committees and_ sub- 
committees deliberate and report and listen to ~ 
papers and compile statistics and play cadenzas 
round placement, the word of the moment, 
surely the possibility of finding blind reviewers 
and critics for Braille periodicals is worth the 
consideration. of those who are said to be so 
diligently seeking new outlets for ability. It is 
certainly worth the consideration of the blind 
themselves who, at least in matters of art, are 


too ready to accept the standards and opinions 


of the sighted community; an acceptance 
which, when persisted in, checks the growth of 
originality and blunts the acuteness of per- 
ception. 


BEACON 


The New 


Bristel’s Home for the Blind Opened.—Last 
month the Lord Mayor of Bristol, Mr. W. F. 
Cottrell, opened a Residential Home for the 
Blind, the first of its kind in the city, at 127, 
Pembroke Road. It was almost a year to the 
day after the initial effort was launched and a 
target fund of £20,000 set, asthe cost of a 
scheme to provide a large home after the war 
where possibly 100 people could be accom- 
modated. Alderman T. H. Underdown, 
Chairman of the Royal Bristol Asylum for the 
Blind, announced that during the year {17,732 
had been subscribed. In the new Home there 
is accommodation for 17 blind people, of whom 
some have already been selected, the eldest 
being 83. 

Proposed Extension of Worthing Home.— 
Proposals for the extension of Worthing Home 
for the Blind are being prepared for considera- 
tion by the West Sussex Public Health and 
Housing Sub-Committee. An extension from 
the existing 12 to 24 beds is suggested. 


Plans for Cambridge Home.—At the annual 
general meeting last month of the Cambridge- 
shire Society for the Blind, the provision of a 
Home for elderly blind people without homes of 
their Own was mentioned. It was stated that 
negotiations are proceeding for a house on the 
outskirts of Cambridge. 


Bequest of a House for Halifax Blind, Deaf 
and Dumb.—The late Mr. George Henry Green- 
wood, of roa, Albany Road, Southport, formerly 
proprietor of George Greenwood & Sons, 
builders’ merchants, Halifax, has left his resi- 
dence to be used as a Rest or Holiday Home for 


Blind, Deaf, and Dumb from Halifax, and the 


residue of his estate upon trust for its upkeep. 


Proposed Home for the Blind in Cheshire.— 
On the suggestion of Birkenhead County 
Borough, the Cheshire County Council have 
expressed willingness to co-operate in establish- 
ing a Home for the Blind in Wirral to serve the 
whole county. Other County Boroughs are to 


be invited to co-operate. 


The British Wireless for the Blind Fund.—No 
appeal for the British ‘“‘ Wireless for the Blind ”’ 
Fund will be made on Christmas evening this 
year. When last year’s appeal was granted by 
the B.B.C., the Fund had every reason for con- 
fidence in its ability to have manufactured 
whatever number of sets the appeal put within 
reach. It gave assurances, therefore, to the 
B.B.C. last Christmas, safeguarding itself, how- 
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ever, against unforeseen circumstances. Un- _ 
fortunately, the unforeseen happened : Govern- 
ment priorities intervened, and when at last 
everything seemed well set, the premises of the 
manufacturer who was carrying the larger part 
of the order were damaged and his staff dis- 
persed by flying bombs. The Fund has been 
compelled, therefore, to tell the B.B.C. that 1t 
has not in this year been able to spend the 
money given by the public in response to Lord. 
Woolton’s appeal. 


The B.B.C. has treated the position most 
generously by allowing the Fund the time on 
Christmas evening, granted since 1928 for its 
appeal, for a talk on its purpose and work. Sir 
Tan Fraser will broadcast at 8.55. 


Lord Woolton’s appeal had an astonishing and 
most gratifying success. Sixty-seven thousand, 
four hundred and fifty-five letters were sent 1 
response, containing a total of £78,911. 


Progress is now being made towards manu- 
facture and the Fund will shortly ask the Dis- 
tributing Agencies throughout the country for 
a statement on further need which has arisen 
since the returns were made at the beginning 
of the year. 


N.I.B. Appeals Film—‘‘ Something Extra - 
ordinary ’’—This picture, just released to 
cinemas throughout the country, has as its 
commentator Ralph Richardson, who is seen 
in a studio with a roll of film in his hands. As 
he unwinds it, holds it to the light and examines 
it, he tells the audience that “here are some \ 
extraordinary pictures.”” We are then shown 
babies happily at play in the grounds of a Sun- 
shine Home, a boy diving (very beautifully) 
from a height, another boy executing a high 
jump, boys rowing on the river at Worcester, 
girls at Chorleywood busy in the classroom, 
feeding the hens and collecting the eggs from 
the chicken-house, swimming in the open-air 
pool, and finally, some very fine scenes of men 
and -women working in a war factory. The 
pictures seem to be ordinary, but they are really 
extraordinary in that all these perfectly happy, 
normal pecple are blind. The film is specially 
successful in that it does not try to tell too 
much in a short time, and the eye does not 
become sated with marvels. The spectator 1s 
left with an impression of happy infancy, 
vigorous youth and normal manhood. It 
accepts blindness as a serious handicap, but one 
that can to a considerable extent be overcome 
and conquered. | . 
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Training in Telephony.—The National Insti- 
tute for the Blind has at present some vacancies 
at its School of Training for Blind Telephone 
Operators, Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth, Shrop- 
shire. 
Secretary-General, National Institute for the 
Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 

How to Treat the Newly Blinded.—The follow- 
ing interesting comments on the newly-blinded 
appeared in the Glasgow Herald last month, in 
an article entitled “ Life Without Sight,’’ by 
Kate Candour, written after an interview. with 
Mr. Mulholland, Superintendent of the Mission 

.to the Outdoor Blind in Glasgow, and a visit to 
Linburn, near Edinburgh, Scotland’s rehabilita- 
tion centre of the war-blinded. 

' The newly-blinded person’s worst enemy is 
depression—as you can well imagine when you 
think of all they are cut off from doing. Even 
the most cheerful of them is liable to his moments 

- of despair. So if any such should come within 
your orbit, be very tactful, and very patient. 
All my advisers gave this advice :—‘ Cut out 
pity, but never let up in understanding and 
practical encouragement.’ 

“It is not kindness to do things for them, 
say, about the house, which they can do for 
themselves. Give them a feeling of independence 
instead of helplessness. Only put out a guiding 
hand when it is absolutely necessary. The men 
at Linburn—much more complicated because 
much bigger than the average house—amazed 
me by the unhesitating manner in which they 
went from room to room, literally dashing up 
and down stairs. | 

“ Ifyyou are a wife, favourite sister, or special 
friend, learn to read and write Braille : nothing 
gives greater pleasure than direct correspond- 
ence, instead of always through another person. 
At the same time, I was told, encourage your 
friend not to lose his handwriting. | 

‘ A frequent evasive comment heard regarding 
the blind ‘casualty is: ‘They can do such 
wonderful things nowadays for the blind,’ 
followed by reference to Esmond Knight, the 

actor, who partially regained his sight. His case 

is the exception. Whatever else may be done 
for them cannot be full compensation for such a 
grievous loss. The nearest approach is to enable 
them to have as full a life as possible.’’ 


EMPIRE NEWS 


Blind Canadians and Income Tax.—From 
‘Canada comes news of an amendment to the 
Income Tax Act whereby blind persons may 
deduct 480 dollars from their taxable income. 
Blind persons who are employed are advised to 
ask their employers to take into consideration 
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this tax-free income of 40 dollars a month, which 
is in addition to normal exemptions allowed to 
single or married persons. Where a blind pezson 
employs a full-time attendant on account of 


blindness, and the wages paid to such wn 


attendant exceed 480 dollars p.a., the taxpayer 
may, if he wishes deduct such wages from his 
taxable income instead of claiming the specific 
exemption. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Income Tax Deduction for the Blind in the 


States.—The' income tax law in America has ~ 


recently been amended to allow a blind person 
to make a special deduction from his gross 
income of 500 dollars by reason of his -blindness. 
In the case of a blind man with a blind wife, a 
deduction of 1,000 dollars is allowed, and in the 
case of a seeing person with a blind husband 
or wife, the 500 dollars deduction may be taken 
for the blind person even though he or she may 
have no income. « | 


The law does not permit the employer of a 
blind person to allow for the 500 dollar deduc- 
tion in calculating the amount of tax withheld, 
so that the blind worker wishing to obtain the 
benefit must make a special return. 


A Touching Experience with 
Army Abroad.—A_ well-known 
business man, says the Bournemouth Times, 
has written an interesting letter to a friend, of 


the British 


Bournemouth — 


his experiences with the British Army in North- — 


western Europe.: One of his most touching ~ 


experiences was at a school for blind babies. 
“I was told I could get a bath there (a luxury 
not to be missed),’’ he writes. “I called and 
They fixed me 
up with a most palatial bathroom. On trying 
to leave the Home the nuns asked me to go 
to see the children. 
where I was greeted in Dutch. One or two 


blind tiny tots were brought up to touch me, © 


and then at a signal from one of the Sisters they 
sang two verses of ‘God Save the King’ in 
English. I had great difficulty in controlling 
my feelings.” 


It is not easy to identify this school. The 


only nursery school for the blind in Holland 


before the war was at Amsterdam, but this 


city is still in the hands of the Germans. There 
is a Catholic School for the Blind at Grave, but 
it is for children over 6 years of age. If the 
children had spoken Flemish, which could be 
mistaken for Dutch, the school might have been 
that at Brussels, which is normally for children 
between 5 and 16, but takes cases of younger 


_ children in special circumstances. 


I went into a large room ~~ 
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*T WILL BE CANDID” 


tii.—National Insurance. 
By ARTHUR E. WILSON 


‘Kingston in the year 925, or during the 

fifteen years of his reign, King Athelstan 

could have imagined that a little over a 
thousand years later, the Supreme Folkmoot of 
Posterity would enact complete nationa] re- 
sponsibility for the sick disabled and otherwise 
poor, for it was by his decree that every peasant 
Was. required to be a householder ; to share a 
household with a kinsman, or be assigned to a 
master or lord by the folkmoot, each house- 
holder or lord being entirely responsible for all 
Yet with each step 
in the progress of society we have drawn in- 
national insurance.’’ Before 
considering the position of blind, persons in 
relation to the National Insurance Scheme 


| DO not suppose at his enthronement at 


‘recently accepted by Parliament, it may be well 


to take a brief glance at part of the historical 
background. 

King Athelstan’s was one of the earliest of 
recorded English laws which had any material 
effect upon social life. King Canute (1016 to 
1035) also made a significant contribution by 


requiring everyone to go into a hundred, and it 


was after the Norman Conquest that feudalism 
reached its maximum power. Although harsh, 
the system provided security for the peasant, 
and, when it passed quietly away in the 13th 
century, that security vanished so that there 
spread throughout the land the only alternative 
to work or dependence upon kinsman or master 


—mendicancy. The position became so bad, the 


habit so vexatious, that after the Black Death 


_ had caused such a serious shortage of labour by 


destroying no less than one third of the popula- 
tion, the problem became acute. So, in 1388, 
we find the first statutory mention of the 
poor by reference to “valiant beggars’’ and 
“ beggars impotent to serve.’ Although in the 
reign of King Henry VII there appeared on’ the 
Statute Book a law restricting the activities of 
beggars to their own hundred, it was in the reign 
of King Henry VIII that “if any man or woman 


being whole and mighty in body, and able to’ 


labour be found begging, or even without settled 
occupation, he or she shall, by the Justice of 


the Peace, be had to the next market town, or 


other place most convenient, and to be there 
tied to the end of a cart naked, and be beaten 
with whips throughout the same town or other 
place till his or her body be bloody by reason of 
such whipping.’ 


Parish. 


In 1601 during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the first Poor Law was placed on the Statute 
Book, and this law formed the basis of relief to 
the poor for over three hundred years. It 
placed responsibility for setting to work the 
poor and the giving of relief to the lame, im- 
potent, old, blind and such others amongst 
them being poor and unable to work, upon the 
In 1834, this responsibility was trans- 
ferred to a somewhat larger unit of society, 
namely, the Unions of Parishes, being adminis- 
tered by Boards of Guardians. It was not until 
1930 that this responsibility was taken over by 
such larger units as Counties and County Boroughs 
and in part by the passing of the Unemploy- 
ment Act, 1934, to the State as a whole; al- 
though we should not overlook the fact that the 
National Health and Unemployment Insurance 
Acts had spread part of the burden of assistance 
over insured workers. In 1940 the process was 
taken a stage further by the passing of the Old 
Age and Widows Pensions Act, and in 1943 by 
State responsibility for financial assistance to 
certain classes of persons suffering from tubercu- 
losis. 

With the growth of social life, there arose 
great leaders and preachers, and a social con- - 
science was quickened. At first its impulses 
were but feeble ; a man would leave all his wealth 
for the establishment of a school ; a sick and 
deserted wife would be saved from BNated by 
friends until such time as she could work, and 
as legacies from the ancient monasteries, 
hospitals grew. In more recent times Associa- 
tions have arisen to render divers forms of social 
service, being mainly dependent upon voluntary 
subscriptions for their incomes. Sympathy has 
always been readily aroused by blindness, and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that much voluntary 
effort has been devoted to the cause of the blind. 
It was indeed mainly through such efforts that 
Parliament was persuaded to enact the Blind 
Persons Bill in 1920, thereby beginning public 
responsibility for the welfare of blind persons 
otherwise than through the repressive Poor Law 


-or voluntary effort. The separation of treat- 


ment of blind persons which was completed by 
the passing of the Blind Persons Act, 1938, has, 
however, been but short-lived for it will be 
brought to an end with the passing of the Bill to 
implement the White Paper on Social Insurance 
and the bringing into full operation of the Dis- 
abled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944. 
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Blind Welfare in the future is going to be 
different from Blind Welfare in the past. Let 
us understand that quite clearly. In its new 
form it can prove more effective, but whether 
it does or not will depend entirely upon us. 
We must seize every opportunity afforded by 
new developments, turning each to the maxi- 
mum benefit not only of the blind but of the 
community asa whole. To do this we must keep 
ourselves firmly anchored to-basic truths, taking 
care not to lose our way amidst old environ- 
ments under new names. Let us not forget, for 
example, that assistance is still public whether 
it be national or parochial. The National 
Insurance Act, 1945 (or whatever else it may be 
called), is only Poor Law in another form. With 
each step in the passing of responsibility from 
the householder through the Parish, Unions of 
Parishes, and Counties to the State, there has 
been less need for harshness because of the 
spreading of the burden of relief over larger 
units of the community, and it would seem that 
the worst features of the old system will now 
completely disappear, although we do not as yet 
know what methods will be adopted by the State 
‘to discourage indolence. Assuredly not the 
method adopted by King Henry VIII! But it 
is possible (at least until the Education Act, 
1944, has had time to become so effective as to 
ensure full social responsibility) that some form 
of discouragement may be necessary. Can we 
be certain, therefore, that all the considerations 
which led to the special treatment of blind 
persons in 1920 will have disappeared ? 

Until the Bill and subsequent Regulations are 
before Parliament we do not fully know how the 
application of National Insurance will affect the 
economic position of blind persons now receiv- 
ing domiciliary assistance. It would seem, 
however, from a preliminary survey, that a very 
substantial number of those who now receive 
such assistance will be obliged to have recourse 
to national assistance. This is perhaps not the 
time or place to enquire into the workings of the 
Assistance Board, but I must say that there are 
features of the application of the present Supple- 
mentary Old Age Pension Regulations which are 
extremely unsatisfactory, and we shall need to 
be vigilant. 

The responsibilty for the welfare of blind 
persons (except for financial assistance and 
employment) will remain with Local Authorities. 
Public Assistance Committees and Depart- 
ments as such will disappear, but some of their 
functions will remain with County and County 
Borough Councils. These will include provision 
of institutional accommodation for orphans, the 
infirm, aged, etc., and no doubt various other 
forms of social service will be added. In hope- 
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ful anticipation, some Public Assistance Com- 
mittees have already changed their names to 
‘““ Social Welfare Committees ’’ and there seems 
little doubt that Local Authorities will tend 
increasingly to transfer their remaining duties. 
for the welfare of blind persons to these Social 
Welfare Departments. 


I am bound to say that I am not at all happy 
at the possibility of the present administration of 
the Poor Law becoming the core around which 
these departments will develop. It would be 
little short of a tragedy if, after once being freed 
from the tyranny of this system, we should allow 
ourselves to be inveigled back. Mr. Bumble 
may change his suit ; may shave off his whiskers 
of antiquity, and may even change his name to - 
Mr. Humble, but he has been too much with his 

“ Poor in-Laws ”’ for us to trust him as guardian 
and guide! By all means let us have Social 
Welfare Departments, but let us have a clean 
start and not spoil the structure by trying to 
build upon foundations which are not suitable 
either in form or material. | 


It is not difficult to visualise that under the 
new Order there will be changes in the functions 
of Home Teachers. The status of these officers 
has considerably improved during the past 
twenty years, and I personally have tremendous 
admiration for the way they have responded to 
the calls of their work with such vigorous 
enthusiasm. The majority have a very deep 
knowledge and understanding of the special 
needs of blind persons, and as a class of social 
workers they are second to none. When the 
time arrives for their incorporation in the general 
social welfare schemes we must be ready to 
adjust our perspectives, but we must be equally 
sure that this wealth of knowledge and experience | 
is not lost to the blind in the maelstrom of 
social change. 


Almost every aspect of Blind Welfare presenee 
a similar picture—the merging of our interests 
with those of others around us. As I have 
already indicated, many of the problems will be - 
old ones in new attire. The attention of Blind 
Welfare Authorities has repeatedly been 
drawn to the advantages of permitting suitable 
blind persons to bring to bear to the fullest » 
extent, their special knowledge and under- 
standing of these problems by their employ- 
ment in administrative and executive positions. 
This applies with even greater urgency to the 
new National Blind Welfare Authorities, and 
it is hoped that the Central Departments will 
not hesitate to demonstrate their faith in the — 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act by employ- — 
ing blind persons on their administrative and 
executive staffs. 


\ 
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TOWARDS FULL EMPLOYMENT 


LV.—Conclusion 
By JOHN F. WILSON 


ciple of sheltered employment, but the 

trades which for generations have been the 

staple industries of workshops for the 
blind. I endeavoured to show that many of 
these trades were adopted not on any scientific 
principle of selection, but mainly as the result 
of historical accident, and that others were based 
on an outmoded view of the industrial capacity 
of the blind. Radical change is essential, and 
though complete reorganisation may not, by 
reason of existing commitments, be practicable 
in the period of transition which will immediately 
follow this war, I strongly recommend that 
workshops should commence now the process of 
modernisation and mechanisation which will 
equip them for a future of wider usefulness under 


"Taine. articles have attacked not the prin- 


the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. 


A further problem is that by modern standards 
many workshops are too small to be efficient 
units of production. Only 9 of the 54 workshops 
in this country employ more than 120 workers, 
and 29 have accommodation for fewer than 40. 
With such small numbers, managerial and 
marketing costs are multiplied, specialisation is 
impossible, and the best production methods, to 


say nothing of the development of new trades 


requiring team work, are virtually out of the 
question. 

The manufacture of knitwear is a case in 
In this industry workshops cannot 
compete against cheap mass-produced articles, 
but they might hold their own in the high-class 
To do so they must employ the best 
designers. The expenses of such staff when 


spread over the total output of a large factory 
are not considerable, but when added to the 


production costs of a small workshop they 


eliminate the margin of profit. 


This problem is further accentuated by the 
fact that workshops are commonly sub-divided 


into five or more departments producing un- 


related articles. It will become even more acute 
if, instead of basketry, brush-making and other 
one-man forms of production, workshops develop 


new processes involving team-work. 


Concentration in a few large regional units, 
which is probably the answer to a parallel prob- 


jem in the education of the blind, has so far 
provided an unacceptable remedy. It would be 


undesirable, quite apart from the insuperable 


‘difficulties of chargeability under the Blind 
Persons Act, to gather all blind workers into a 


few large towns. So long as workshops continue 
as at present constituted, the problem is likely 
to remain unsolved. If, however, the workshop 
of the future can develop trades suitable for 
those who go blind in middle and late life, and 
can open its doors to the seeing disabled, the 
problem of numbers should largely solve itself 
In most areas. 

At the heart of this question, however, is the 
old issue of co-ordination, a fair word full of 
high explosive. Goodwill alone will solve that 
root problem, and until it exists more abundantly 
full employment, like many other desirable 
things in Blind Welfare, will not be completely 
realised. A new spirit and a fresh inspiration 
is necessary, and a greater measure of co- 
operation between management and workers. 

Such co-operation alone will accelerate the 
slow working tempo which is often a major 
uneconomic factor in workshops for the blind. 
This criticism does not apply to all workshops, 
nor to all workers in any workshop. It is not 


solely the fault of the workers themselves, but 


is perhaps inherent in a system which has 
frequently failed to reconcile the requirements 
of sympathetic welfare with the stern realities 
of economics. Where, as is the case in many 
areas, a man can get as much by not working 
or by working slowly as by working vigorously, 
malingering is unavoidable. No one wishes to 
return to the conditions against which the 
National League of the Blind rightly revoited 
in earlier days, but blind workers themselves 
are often the first to realise that minimum wages 
unaccompanied by economic incentives are fatal 
to their own long-term interests and to the 
status of blind workers in the community. The 
theory of economic incentive is now well under- 
stood in general industry, and its application 
would be a better safeguard of the interests of 
management and workers alike than the solution 
of industrial problems by political pressure. 

The problem of the malingerer should not be 
confused with that of the involuntary low 
earner. These questions are distinct except in 
so far as it is almost as easy for the voluntary 
malingerer to become the genuine low earner 
as it is for the continuously unemployed to 
become unemployable. Involuntary low earning 
results either from bad placement or from mental 
or physical incapacity. In this connection we 
should not forget that our standards are high, 
and that crafts such as basketry demand much 
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more skill than many repetition operations in 
open industry. A man who fails at one may, 
and during the war often has, succeeded at the 
other. For those whose low earning is a 
symptom of general incapacity, the development 
of workshops designed specifically for those 
below full working standard is a remedy entirely 
consistent with Section 35 of the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act. 


In conclusion, I would like to thank those 


workshop managers who have provided me with 
valuable data for these articles. I make no 
apology for the radicalism of some of my con- 
clusions, but if, in any particular, | have mis- 
judged complex’ issues or mis-stated facts, I 
trust that those who know a great deal more 
about these things than I do will correct me. 
As. Samuel Butler ‘said\;  .““ Our vduty epicure 
ascertain the facts by the best method we know 
and, at least amongst ourselves, follow them to 
their relentless conclusion.’’ 


WE MUST PRESS ON) 


By ERIC) T."BOULTER 


Assistant Placement Officer, National Institute for the Blind. 


BEACH-HEAD has been gained, a 

A considerable advance made—now we 

must decide. Can we consolidate the 

position or shall we sacrifice the effort 

that has been spent on the remarkable progress 

made so far and, adopting a defeatist attitude, 
withdraw from the field ? 

I refer, of course, to the magnificent achieve- 
ment of the blind in the sphere of industry 
during the last few years. So much has been 
attained and so much written on the subject 
that we may be in danger of resting on our oars, 
feeling that after a long pull against the current 
the race is over and the prize in our grasp. I 
would emphasise that this is not so. This isa 
difficult stretch of water and the post has not 
been passed. There is, in fact, real danger that 
our craft may be overturned if we decide to take 
breathing space—but if we all pull together, 
with no thought of relaxation, all will be well. 

Yet, as we strive to complete the course, we 
may be permitted to recapture a few of the 
thrills that have helped us along so far. 

Do you remember the pioneers, the first in 
the field? Do you remember the courage 
with which they tackled the task in which they 
had so much confidence? They helped to 
show us the way whilst most people smiled 
indulgently, saying, “It can’t be done.”’ . The 
thought of those pioneers should give us extra 


stamina to keep moving forward. The confi- 


dence they showed was justified and we must 
prove to them that we, at least, have faith. 

Do you remember the pride with which we 
learnt that the blind were holding their own 
with their sighted colleagues ? How eagerly we 
scanned the output figures and with what satis- 
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faction we listened to the glowing reports of 
progress from the employers? Those figures 
still apply. The blind are still proving their 
worth in industry. There was the blind machine 
operator in the factory of a large and important 
firm in the London area who had been engaged 
on three different operations. On each one his 
rate of output has been, and continues to be, 
higher than that achieved by any other operator 
on the same job. A great effort. But not an 
isolated case. 

And do the blind enjoy the new experience ? 
I remember the factory that employs four blind 
girls. During the flying-bomb attacks on 
London, the roof of the factory was shattered 
during a daylight raid. The home of one of the 


girls was demolished. But they never missed a ° 


day’s work and, through it all, never arrived 
late at the factory. 
and received the reply : ‘‘ We've never been so 
happy before—we wouldn’t miss a minute 
of it.’’ Yes, the blind like this type of work. 

We have already shown that the employers 
are satisfied with the economic aspect of the 
employment of the blind. Have they any other 
reactions? Yes. They thought at first that 
the blind would need a great amount of “ servic- 
ing.’ They imagined that fellow-workers would 
require to be constantly available to assist the 
blind in one way or another. They have quickly 
learned that this is not so. “‘ They just get 
on with the job and we forget that they are 
blind,’ one manager remarked. 

The sighted workers, alongside whom the 
blind are now working, have also formed their 
opinion of the capabilities of their new colleagues. 
One blind worker was told by his workmates :. 
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“ Our opinion of the blind has risen one hundred 
per cent. since you came to -the factory and 
proved that the blind can do a real man’s job 
as well as anyone else.”’ 

There are now more than two thousand 
blind workers in industry. Could this figure 
possibly have been reached if those concerned in 


their employment were not completely satis-. 


fied ? And would the blind persons themselves 
continue to be so employed if they felt that they 
were not fitted for the work and were not happy 
in their occupations? I think not. 7 

And now let us respectfully salute a friend 
that joined us halfway along the course and is 
still with us, encouraging us to further effort 
and helping -to clear the way ahead. The 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act has given 
us the opportunity to stay the course and reap 
the fullest results of our endeavours. The 


‘Ministry of Labour and National Service has 


ranged its forces on our side. They are willing 
to help, they have our cause at heart—let us 
not ignore the opportunity. 

For long a vast percentage of the blind persons 
in this country have been labelled “‘ unemploy- 
able.”’ Was any description less justified in 
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fact? By their efforts and by the results they 
have achieved blind workers should have, for 
all time, asserted their inalienable right to be 
relieved of that stigma. There is a job that 
practically every blind person can — handle 
satisfactorily. The blind can share in the post- 
war re-shaping of industry as capably as they 
have assisted in the war-time production 


programme. 


Then why this article? Because I want to 
be sure that, as far as possible, there shall be no 
danger of misunderstanding within our own 
camp. lI want the crew of our craft to be a 
real team. If we all dip our oars together and 
pull as one man, then progress can be rapid and 
sure, and with the Disabled Persons Act as 
pilot we can be guided through the troubled 
waters that 'may well lie ahead. But if we pull 
in different directions, if we lose the rhythm of 
our stroke, we shall flounder, we shall be pulled 
back by the current. and we shall lose the 
race, 

Let the advance continue. Gather our allies 
around us and push on towards our final goal 
—full-time remunerative employment for all 
blind people. 


SOME HOLIDAY IMPRESSIONS 


By SELWYN OXLEY, M.A. (Hon. Org. Sec., Guild of St. John of Beverley for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing). 


E were fortunate enough to hear of 
| \ X / rooms in a well-known Derbyshire 
Spa, and as rooms and places were 
exceptionally hard to procure this 
year, we thankfully fixed on late in August, We 
in a heavy storm, but by great 
good luck found a willing car-driver able to take 
us direct to our digs. These took some finding, 
and on arrival, fancy our amazement to discover 
our three lady hostesses were all totally (or in 
one case very nearly so) blind ! 
My wife is totally deaf, so it will be realised 


that the circumstances were not only peculiar 


but interesting to all five of us. Our three 
hostesses had lived for years in the place, and 
were well known as three of the seven masseuses 


(all blind) employed at a noted hydro just down 


the road. They were respected by all, and 
“capable ’’ inadequately expresses their ability 
to succeed in all they undertook ! The lady 
of the house was a full-time masseuse, blinded 
by an accident, and she had been a pupil for 
two years at Henshaw’s Blind School, Man- 
chester, where the other two had been before 
her. We mention this to show the excellence 


of its educational facilities. My wife, a well- 
known author, was educated at a corresponding 
school just across England at D in York- 
shire, so exchange of views was of great interest 
and value. The visit was to us (and we gather 
also to them) as good as a psychological course. 
They very kindly went all out to help us along 
these lines; to the writer, who can both hear 
and speak, though he has done honorary deaf 
and deaf-blind work for thirty-one and a half 
years, the whole holiday was an unexpected 
privilege and treat. | 
_ It struck us as very strange to see them using 
their Braille wireless set, and to find no book or | 
paper of any sort in the house; in fact, they 


_ had hoped to take a rise out of us on the receipt 


But we 
‘pass it 


of a set of our deaf literary matter ! 
were not caught as we asked them to 
among their patients.”’ 

The other two ladies acted respectively as 
cook-housekeeper and helper, and very effi- 
ciently were their various chores performed, 
putting most see.ng and hearing households to 
shame. We were the sole guests, and though 
we had the front room with glorious hilly views 


‘ 
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to ourselves, we also had the full run of the house. 
The food (“a swap ”’ of our varied rations and 
what else could be got) was splendid, on most 
liberal lines and well varied, showing resource 
and economy blended with very great ingenu- 
ity, especially in the sixth year of a great World 
War ! 

We had a bus down and up the hills outside 
the door several times an hour. Our friends 
were in touch with an excellent garage, whose 
owner was a valued friend and employee; he 
kindly took us a superb drive round the district, 
finding us a splendid country inn tea with EGGS ! 
One of the ladies came with us and we described 
the magnificent scenery to her ; my wife guided 
her in and out (a deaf lady helping a blind one) 
and the driver told us that this was unique in 
his experience. He said “he certainly thought 
deafness the worst disability,’’ and as experts 
we agree with him. 

Our friends knew and could vividly describe 
the whole district, and kindly told us the best 
drives to take by bus, etc. 


Me New 
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Another outstanding feature was the Gisiinnd 
kindness of their neighbours, who helped them 
in every possible way ; they in return gave them 
full use of their much-used telephone, to them 
an important and much-needed necessity ! On 
the Sunday a neighbour came in, as he has 
done since they came into the house six years 
ago, and carved the joint, and at my suggestion 
he kindly “said Grace’’ for us. Another 
startling impression we shall always remember 
was seeing them cook and wash up in the dark 
and put everything away exactly in its right 
place. 

We feel these few impressions of a really 
memorable and red-letter holiday may be also 
an inspiration and encouragement to the readers 
of THE NEw BEACON; we have never been in 
a more friendly, pleasant or better-run house, 
or had kinder or more interested hostesses. 
Their resourcefulness was superb, and had to 
be experienced (as we were lucky enough to do) 
to be realised ! 


PERSONALIA 


Mrs. CRESSWELL has resigned her post as an 
organiser for the Greater London Fund for the 
Blind. She has worked for the blind for 
twenty-three years, and has always had their 
interests at heart. She helped with the organis- 
ation of the first Geranium Day for the Blind 
and originated the first Carol Party of blind 
singers, who toured the Night Clubs and 
Restaurants in the West End of London at 
Christmas time and collected good sums in aid 
of the Fund. Mrs. Cresswell designed the 
Dickensian costumes worn by the carol singers, 
who were accompanied on some of their tours 
by two of the granddaughters of the late Charles 
Dickens. Mrs. Cresswell has not enjoyed good 
health recently, but after a rest, she will again 
take up some form of social service. 

* * *% 

The Rev. W. Harriks, Vicar of Abbotsker- 
well, has been appointed Honorary Chaplain 
to Court Grange Special School for Retarded 
Blind Children, Abbotskerwell, South Devon. 

* * * 

Miss HELEN PASKE, of South Woodford 
(Essex), was 104 on 14th November. She has 
been blind for more than 20 years. Both her 
parents lived to be over go. 
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The Rev. Canon C. E. BoLam, Vacar of ‘Wil- 
loughby, Lincs, since 1931, is to resign the 
living early next year and will reside in Lincoln 
at Deloraine Court. He is a former Rector of 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, Lincoln, and it is under- 
stood that he will be licensed by the Bishop to 
preach in Lincoln. He was Rector of South 
Willingham from 1926 to 1928 and Rector of 
Greatford-with-Wilsthorpe from 1928 to 1931. 
He was appointed Chief Chaplain to the National 
Institute for the eee is 1990: 


On 6th Ae aie ie King and Queen Senue a 
congratulatory message to Mr. and Mrs. MILEs 
PRIESTLEY, of Shipley, on the occasion of their 
diamond wedding. Mr. and Mrs. MILEs PrikEst- 
LEY, who are 82 and 81 respectively, were 
married in 1884 at Great Horton Wesleyan 
Chapel, Bradford. From 1887 to iIg1g Mr. 
Priestley was the Manager and Secretary of the 
Bradford Royal Institution for the Blind, and 
then became Inspector of Agencies for the Blind 
for the Ministry of Health until 1926, when he 
was appointed Superintendent and Secretary of 
the Nottingham Institution for the Blind, where 
he remained until 1937. Late in life he ‘con- 
tracted glaucoma, and has been almost blind 
for the past three years. 
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CHILDREN 


T Christmas time we naturally think of children, and if circumstances have prevented 
us from enjoying throughout the year their “‘ sweet and pleasant company,” it is at 
Christmas that we miss them most. Whether we be parents or not, most of us have 
a memory of a child’s affection, a child’s play, a child’s winning ways and looks, 
which is perhaps the most treasured of all our hoarded recollections of the irrevocable 
past. We would not change that abiding contact with childhood for untold gold. 
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Yet as we who are concerned in the welfare of the blind dwell fondly on the 
memory of the children we have loved and who have loved us, a disturbing thought 
arises : how comparatively rarely it is that the blind enjoy the company of children. 


Blind people have often commented on the charming friendliness of children. “‘ You see, they 


_ don’t pity us,” said one, and she hit the nail truly on the head. When a child speaks to someone 


blind, he may say, with that blunt forthrightness which is part. of children’s charm: ‘‘ What’s the 


-mmatter with your eyes? Can’t you see?’ and make other distinctly personal remarks. But once 


he has satisfied himself on these matters, he puts them brusquely aside and says: “‘ Have a game of 
soldiers with me, will you? You be the Nazis.’ Now that is treating the blind exactly as they 


_ should be treated, as normal human beings, capable even of being Nazis. 


We cannot imagine anything more exhilarating, more of a tonic, to blind people than continuous 
and generous doses of children’s company. Many parents, perhaps most, are capable of the subtle 
cruelty of depriving blind people of their children’s company because they are afraid that the children 
may ask uncomfortable questions and make disconcerting remarks. Well, let them. Some blind 
people may be taken aback for a moment by the contrast between the extraordinary, even brutal, 
frankness of the juveniles and the syrupy soothings, pattings and pettings of the grown-ups, but 
what a reward !—to find within a hand so learned and worn in tracing things out, the fresh, warm, 
confiding hand of a little child. A man who had lost his sight said that he could find in the 
touch of beautiful hands—and when are children’s hands not beautiful ?—all that he had lost in the 
loveliness of a face seen. 


There should be a Children’s Crusade into the community of the blind, to bring to them natural- 
ness, and to lighten their darkness with bright episodes, bold as jewels and tender as flowers. 


We are led to a kindred matter. Young children can only be wholly true to their childish nature 


_ if they are able to bask within the parental affections. It may be possible for this aura of loving 


relationship to be produced artificially, but we doubt if the highest degree of communal affection can 
be compared, in its good effect on its object, with the average degree of natural parental affection. 
We all know, of course, that, in the case of blind infants, experts consider that the love tendered 
with experience in a centre for their training is better for the future of the little ones than the love 
tendered with inexperience by their parents at home. But we should not lightly sever the natural 
ties. Wise are the words of Miss Whitehead in a letter printed in THE NEw Beacon, March 15th, 
1944. Commenting on the acknowledged lack in the parents of blind children of the special abilities 
needed to bring up a blind infant properly, she says: “If this be true, then there is something 
fundamentally wrong with our social system, and it is time that we got to the root of the problem.” 

Blind children who rarely come into contact with their fathers and mothers; blind men and 
women who rarely come into contact with children—here are two related pictures which it is well we 
should contemplate at Christmastide. 


Many profound thinkers have found in the happy family life the secret of our national greatness. 
That knowledge alone should be sufficient to inspire us to seek every means to enable the blind of all 


‘ ages to enjoy to the full the natural pleasures of intimate and affectionate human relationships. Not 


least of these in value to the soul is the love of children. The love we receive as children is a primary © 
foundation of character; the love we give to children is a primary test of character. And in the 
founding and the testing there is immeasurable happiness. THE EDITOorR. 
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ATTITUDES 


IiiI—The Case against the Blind 


By Bk COLDMELL 


to which I have previously referred are, 

in part, of our own making. The attitudes 

of many of us in the Blind World towards 
the sighted leave a good: deal to be desired. 
Many of the faults of the blind are individual, 
and are not attributable to blindness. But there 
are certain shortcomings which are so common 
that they are in danger of being considered as 
characteristics of those without sight. 

Perhaps the most common of the false atti- 
tudes of the blind is a sense of inferiority which 
leads to conduct that is generally abnormal, and 
not infrequently anti-social. This sense of in- 
feriority is rarely admitted by a blind man, and 
is, in fact, often subconscious. It affects dif- 
ferent people in different ways. Sometimes it 
manifests itself in extreme shyness and awkward- 
ness, sometimes in an overbearing and aggressive 
manner, and often it is the root cause of rudeness 
and bitterness. There are blind people who are 
never really at their ease with the sighted, apart, 
perhaps, from their small family circle. They 
cannot be persuaded to make contacts in 
ordinary society, and they confine themselves 
to blind circles for the fulfilment of all their 
social needs. Thisis a deplorable state of affairs, 
and every effort should be made to counteract 
- the attitude of mind which brings it into being. 
I am far from saying that friendships among the 
blind are a bad thing. Both friendships and 
co-operation among the blind are good, and are 
to be encouraged. What I am deprecating is 
that voluntary segregation, by which some of 
the blind seem to do their best to cut themselves 
off from the outside world. Such a drawing 
apart is bound to restrict the outlook and ex- 
perience of those who indulge in it, and to foster 
“ blindisms ’’ which might well be corrected by 
rubbing shoulders with the sighted. I know 
only too well what effort of will it may require 
to become a social being, but that effort is 
eminently worth making. In the long run, it 
pays good dividends to one’s self as well as 
helping to raise the status of the blind com- 
munity, . 

At the opposite end of the scale we find a class 
of blind people who go about the world rather 
like bulls in china shops.” They are so acutely 
conscious of some subtle difference between them- 


Se: of the troubles and misunderstandings 
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selves and the sighted world that they blatantly 
lay themselves out to show all and sundry that 
they are quite as good as the next man. They 
are aggressively and unreasonably independent. 
Offers of assistance from the sighted are bitterly — 
resented, and often dealt with in a severe and 
summary manner. Even when help must be 
accepted, it is taken grudgingly and un- 


- graciously ; and, in fact, the helper is often 


more deserving of sympathy than the blind man. 
Efficiency and independence should be cultivated 
to the full, but it is our duty, both to ourselves. 
and our neighbours, to recognise our limitations 
without resentment, and to treat with kindliness 


and consideration those who honestly consider 


them to be greater than they really are. If we 
throw our weight about, and try to score off 
other people, we shall only get ourselves 
thoroughly disliked and do a disservice to the 
rest of the blind community. More than that, 
such conduct is one of the worst forms of 
sheltering behind one’s blindness. According to 
modern social standards it is considered despic- 
able to give .a good hiding to a blind man. A 
comic situation therefore arises. The blind who 
most blatantly and objectionably assert their 
equality with the sighted are often only pro- 
tected by their blindness from well-earned retri- 
bution. ‘‘ Well, of course, he is blind,” is made 
a justification for many an anti-social act which 
would not be tolerated from the sighted. By © 
many it is said that the incidence of rudeness 
among the blind is very high, and I am inclined 
to agree that good manners cannot be claimed 
as our strong suit. This is true even of a section 
of the more highly educated. I think this defect 
in manners is due partly to shyness, or a lack 
of poise, resulting from the bogey of inferiority ; 
and partly through failure adequately to appre- 


ciate the proper course of action which should 


be taken ina given set of circumstances. 
Another common fault among the blind is the 
acceptance of the idea of something for nothing, | 
With some, this takes the traditional form of 
honest begging ; more often, however, we find 


it manifested in the tacit acceptance of assistance 


by those well able to work for a living, and by 
the clamour for concessions wholly irrélevant 
to blindness. But more disturbing is the wide- 
spread acceptance of services from others as a © 


o 
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matter of course if not as a matter of right. 
This is a highly dangerous state of affairs. Not 
only does it lead to ingratitude and selfishness, 
but it may well lead to the sapping of our 
initiative, which-should be cultivated by every 
legitimate means in our power. 


In this article I have formulated a sketchy 
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and incomplete indictment of the blind. My 
critics will say, perhaps, that other counts might 
well have been added, and my case might have 
been pressed more vigorously. Ihave not aimed 
at completeness, but rather my object has been 
to tell myself and my colleagues that there is a 
good deal in the blind man’s house which needs 
to be put in order. 


A MOVING STORY 


UR babies at East Grinstead are very fond 
¢ of surprises—a weakness in which the 
staff also indulge. A benevolent Govern- 
'ment gave us all our surprise in July when 
they decided to move us from Southern England 
to a safer area. Although we had been warned 
—as road repairers so coldly express it—the 
actual notice of when and where gave us exactly 
forty-four hours in which to move thirty-three 
babes, staff, furniture and cat to an empty 
house at Whittington, nr. Worcester. 

Three 3-ton lorries appeared at 6 a.m. on 
Sunday morning to remove the furniture, and 
- three Green Line coach ambulances at 7 a.m. to 
take the babies and staff—plus sandwiches, milk, 
orangeade, water, biscuits, sweets and toys. 

A very excited crowd of infants (and a less 
excited staff, who had, owing to flying bombs, 
been up until 2 a.m. and were called at 4 a.m.) 
left the Home on the stroke of 8 a.m. and 
arrived at their new home, the Firs, at 4.30 
p.m. The babes were full of life and showed no 
signs of wear or tear in spite of their 84 hours 
on the road. 


__. Organised by the Ministry of Health, Birming- | 
_ ham, we found the house completely ready for 


us. County W.V.S, members and Women’s In- 
stitute members had scrubbed it; flowers were 
put round, central heating was on, the Ministry 
of Works had laid linoleum and hung up black- 
out curtains ; twenty-eight Worcester N.F.S. men 
were unloading the furniture and putting up 
cots, and there was a W.V.S. mobile canteen to 
feed us all. 

The babes had eaten egg sandwiches for 
dinner, followed by biscuits and milk, then rested 
on the stretchers, and later had a tea consisting 
of bread and butter and jam, and more milk, 
but they bravely accepted all offers from the 
mobile canteen, and it was no unusual sight to 
see. a small child of three years clasping a $-pint 
mug of tea strong enough to have floated a 
Dreadnought. They were all in bed at their 
usual time and apparently not any the worse 
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for the upheaval and somewhat irregular feeding. 

The next day school opened as usual, and odd 
jobs of exterminating wasps’ nests and pulling 
up deadly nightshade and generally getting 


‘straight kept everybody well occupied. 


Our stay at Worcester was a very happy one 
—outings for the babes were many, including a 
visit to a Bank Holiday féte with donkey rides. 
—to Worcester by train to shop or to visit the 
cathedral and returning by bus—steamer trips. 
up the River Severn—trips to Pershore—car 
rides to outlying farms, and many local walks. 
Visits were made by the staff to “‘ old’’ babies 


» at Worcester College, Licky Grange and Sion, 


Hill House, and “‘ old ’’ babies visited us. Two 
of them had reached the ripe age of sixteen years, 
but a visiting nine-year-old was severely critical 
of our new home—he said there were too many 
corners. bh 

We had been forced to leave our chickens, 
geese, rabbits and dog behind, but received a 
gift of two gigantic chinchilla rabbits whom we 
named Alphonse and Augusta and who are now 
the evacuees in Sunshine House, East Grinstead. 

After seventeen weeks, our loco parentis—the 
Ministry of Health, Birmingham—said we were 
to return to our own Home. To our surprise, 
the babes all said they wanted to go back, and 
their individual reasons were interesting. Several 
wanted the larger playrooms—many wanted the. 
boat, a big, popular toy that was left behind— 
—one wanted to see La Jolie (our dog)—another 
one, to see the gardener’s children—and one 
boy’s reason was “‘ to go to the cellar’’; he is. 
a clever boy, but lazy and had loved being 
carried there every night when the flying bombs. 
were overhead. 

Our return was made in two luxury coaches, 
but commenced at the more reasonable hour of 
ga.m. We were only seven hours on the road,. 
and had the same feeding arrangements and rest 
as on the journey down. We arrived on a lovely 
bright but cold day, to find our house clean and. 
warm and ready to receive us all once more. 
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School reopened the next day and the babies 
spent many happy moments visiting favourite 
spots in the garden and showing off their home 
to those new members of the staff who joined 
us at Worcester. 


The staff were overjoyed at once more work- 
ing in a Home so beautifully adapted to the 
requirements of its little residents. We remem- 
bered, with pleasure, the kindness and efficiency 
of everybody concerned with our evacuation and 
reception, including the loan of a frigidaire and 
twelve staff armchairs, but, to be thoroughly 
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and completely trite, there is no place like home. * 


Now and again, a nostalgic feeling comes over 
us when we remember the Malvern Hills, a lovely 
view of which we had from the house, but-the 
Midlands efficiency did not run to evacuating 
them to Southern England. 

Looking back on our “ going and coming,” 
we are filled with amazement at the colossal 
task of moving a household of nearly fifty in- 
habitants a distance of 150 miles and back 
without mishap, and filled also with deep grati- 
tude to have come safely through a period of 
danger common to Southern England. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor 
A Home Teacher of the Deaf-Blind. 

StR,—In your Reviews of Reports you men- 
tion that in Leeds the deaf-blind have their own 
home teacher and you consider it an interesting 
experiment of which it would be valuable to 
know more. 

As a member of the Deaf-Blind Consultative 
Committee for the Northern Counties, I advo- 
cated that this idea be tried in the large cities. 
In my opinion, the arrangement works very 
well. I know that the deaf-blind like this plan, 
as they can keep in close touch with each other 
through their special home teacher. My Com- 
mittee granted the use of a room at our Institute 
for social gatherings every Wednesday afternoon. 
On this day the other home teachers assist the 
special teacher in rotation. J am also present 
and a number of hearing and deaf friends 
attend in order to converse with the deaf-blind. 
They need a gathering of their own, as they 
feel out of it at either hearing, deaf or blind 
socials. The other home teachers should also 
be allowed to visit the deaf-blind in their own 


districts. In this way I feel that we are doing 
much to lessen their loneliness. 
Yours, etc.., 
A. W. TAYLOorR, 


Leeds Missioner for the Deaf and Dumb, 


To the Editor. 
Blind or Sighted Home Teachers ? 

Sir,—I think you have done a great service 
by raising the question of blind or sighted home 
teachers. I beg you not to use “ versus,’’ which 
the dictionary says means “‘against.’’ I do 
not believe that the majority of home teachers 
are “‘ against ’’ those who have or have not 
sight. The Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Teachers consists of five sighted 
and five blind members, although about 80 per 
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_people appointed as home teachers. 


cent. of the people who elected them were 
sighted. 

I do not think anyone will deny that there 
have been, and still are, many efficient blind 
home teachers. It is obvious that a blind 


person cannot do all the necessary clerical work, 


therefore some sighted labour is needed. I 
think that all might agree that a sighted person 
driving a car could get through more work in 
a rural area. Acceptance of these statements 
implies that blind people can efficiently fill many 
posts as home teachers, but not all of them. 
It is the duty of everyone working for the 
welfare of the blind to see that every post that 
can be satisfactorily filled by a blind person is 
given to one. 

Some months ago, you very kindly published 
a letter which I wrote about the blind home 
teacher. I made it perfectly clear that I do 
not approve the appointment of anyone as a 
home teacher merely because he is blind. He 
must have the necessary qualification and 
ability. ; 

I regret your reference to bad baskets and 
bad visiting. I think it is unfair, and unworthy 
of you. It is true that men who could not make 
good journeymen basket makers have been 
made into home teachers, but that does not 
necessarily mean that they must be failures. 
There have been failures amongst the blind 


have also been many failures amongst the 
sighted, but these are less noticeable. A blind 
person who fails has to remain in the care of the 
blind welfare society or association, but a 
sighted person who -fails takes up other work 
and is quickly lost sight of and forgotten. 
Much has been said about failures, but how 
much consideration has been given to the reason 
why they occur. In the issue of THE NEW 
BEACON in which your editorial appeared, there 


- 
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was an advertisement for a training course for 
prospective home teachers, occupying a period 
of six weeks. Can anyone name a profession 
equal in standing to home teaching that one 
can enter after only six weeks’ training. A 
blind person is given three years to learn basket- 
making, mat-making or machine-knitting, but 
is expected to learn home-teaching in six weeks, 
and. then condemned if he or she fails. It 
simply does not make sense. Although the 
examination and certification of home teachers 
started 21 years ago, no serious attempt has so 
far been made to provide a satisfactory training 
course for prospective home teachers. I think 
the present position reflects great discredit on 
the two’organisations of blind people that they 
have not made greater efforts to secure better 
training facilities for blind people to qualify 
for higher posts. It also reveals the weakness 
of the voluntary system. The training of 
blinded soldiers or of masseurs, or supplying 
the blind with wireless sets, brings rich rewards 
in the way of subscriptions and donations, but 
the training of blind home teachers has no such 
publicity value. y 

Assuming that a blind boy or girl leaving 
school at the age of 16 has a desire to become a 
home teacher, what are the prospects ? He (or 
she) must find some occupation until he is 25, 
which is considered a reasonable age to take up 
home teaching. He may go into a blind work- 
shop and learn a trade. Should he succeed, he 
may lose the desire to leave the work after a 
number of years. Should he fail, you get the 
“bad basket, bad visiting’’ outlook, and he 
does not get a chance. Sighted people have a 
great advantage at present in this respect. 
They have often had a better education, and 


they can take up work in which they do not lose 
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the advantage of their education nor lower their 
social standing. Instead of drawing attention 
to failures, I think some credit is due to these 
blind people who have succeeded in spite of the 
difficulties they have had to overcome. 


I think that a training course should be estab- 
lished, and all prospective home _ teachers 
should be required to attend. The course for 
the sighted should last at least six months, and 
for the blind nine months, excluding any time 
spent visiting with a qualified home teacher. 


I desire to see as many blind people as possible 
appointed as home teachers, but I have no 
thought of displacing any existing sighted home 
teachers, therefore I do not see any reason why 
there should be any objection from the sighted 
home teachers. 


Now, sir, I come to the-question of guides, a 
subject on which there never will be agreement. 
I am sorry that more use has not been made of 
guide dogs. There are objections, but I think 
in actual practice the difficulties would be found 
to be less serious than they appear. I believe 
that a number of blind people who now employ 
guides could have worked without them had 
they found it necessary to do so. I agree with 
you, Mr. Editor, that the presence of a guide © 
interferes with the success of the work, and 
reduces its effectiveness. In other words, a blind 
home teacher who-cannot work without a guide 
cannot do the work as well as a sighted person. 
To be perfectly honest in the interest of the 
welfare of the blind community, this means 
that in future no blind person who cannot work 
without a guide should be appointed as a home 
teacher. 

Yours, etc., 
N.-H. WINTERBOTTOM. 


ot CENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Partially Seeing Child. 
The name of Mrs. Hathaway is familiar to 
many workers for the partially sighted child, 
who will welcome her recently published 
Education and Health of the Partially Seeing 
Child (Columbia University Press, New York, 
price $2.50). It is a survey of the whole subject, 
illustrated with photographs characteristic of 
American publications in their clearness and 
attraction, and including, in addition to the 


‘main subject-matter, appendices on eye hygiene, 
advice on eye-testing, details of the proper 


illumination of classrooms, equipment for sight- 
saving classes and.a vocabulary of medical terms 
relating to the eye. There is also a bibhography 
for the guidance of the student, giving reference 
only to “‘ basic texts ’’—which perhaps explains 
the fact that no mention is made of the Board of 
Education’s Report on Partially Sighted Children, 
although Mrs. Hathaway is well informed on the 
beginnings of education for myopes in this 
country, and pays tribute to the work of Dr. 
James Kerr and Mr. Bishop Harman. 

The main body of the book falls into two 
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sections :—Administrative Responsibilities and 
Educational Responsibilities. Much under the 
first heading naturally concerns the American 
reader rather than the British, though even in a 
relatively small country like our own the 
problem of the partially sighted child in rural 
areas presents difficulty. But here, as in the 
States, “one of the trends in modern educa- 
tional procedures is towards reducing the 
number of small rural schools . . . by building 
consolidated schools at selected: centres.’’ It 
is in this tendency that the writer finds the 
solution for her country children, for they can be 
collected as normal children, and be transported 
to a central school, there to share in a class set 
up within the framework of the school to meet 
their special needs. | 

For the English reader, a comparison between 
Mrs. Hathaway’s recommendations and those 
contained in the Board of Education report 
Shows general agreement. She, recommends 
that partially sighted children should if possible 
be educated in classes forming an integral part 
of ordinary elementary schools :—‘‘ There are 
many drawbacks in the segregation plan; the 
' partially seeing child is deprived of the stimulus 
of working with other children of his own age 
and ability . . .segregation tends to make the 
_ partially seeing child feel his limitations rather 
than his possibilities are stressed.’? Mrs. Hath- 


aways conclusion on the subject is what we | 


should expect from America, where non-segre- 
gation is generally favoured ; with the exception 
of Seattle and one or two New England States 
the non-segregation plan is firmly established. 
It will be remembered that the Board’s Com- 
mittee also came down on the side of non- 
segregation, in spite of the fact that some of the 
educationists who gave evidence were emphatic 
in their approval of segregation. 

In a chapter dealing with qualifications of 
teachers, Mrs. Hathaway states that for the 
past. 20 years special courses. of preparation 
have been available, first at the University of 
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Cincinnati, and later at 16 other. Universities ; 
the courses are intensive, covering 120 hours, 
and including lectures on method, observation 
of sight-saving classes at work and instruction 
in eye diseases. 
mended the setting-up of occasional courses for 
teachers here, to meet the needs of those already 
in the service as well as for intending entrants. 


Considerable space is given in the book to the 
selection and preparation of school premises and 
their lighting and decoration, as well as to the 
important questions of desks and school equip- 
ment generally. 


One of the great problems of the English 
teacher of the partially sighted child (how that 
the ban on readirig printed matter at all is for 
the most part lifted) is the fact that no large- 
type books are printed here, and no publisher 
will meet so limited a demand. For the very 
small child, there is adequate material in the 
big print books of all small children, but as soon 
as he has graduated from a literature bounded 
by cats and mats there is nothing available. 
The Clear-Type books printed in America are 
not as a rule suitable for the English child, from 
the point of view of subject-matter, and the 
slight differences in spelling. English teachers 
have envied their .American colleagues the 
Clear-Type readers, but Mrs. Hathaway makes 
it clear that the supply is too limited to meet the 
requirements of the children. She stresses the 
importance of radio and the Talking Book as 
adjuncts to the education of the partially 
sighted, and says that the dictaphone also plays 
a useful part. | 


Mrs. Hathaway’s study does not deal with the 
partially blind child in post-school years, beyond 
stressing the importance of consultation between 
teacher, vocational counsellor, parents and child 
as to the future. There is no-highroad, in her 
view, to the solution of the problem of the 
partially sighted child’s after-career—each case 
demands special consideration and treatment. 


~ OBITUARY - 


We deeply regret to announce the death of :~- 


The Rev. Neil McIntyre, a native of Scotland, 
and a New York City resident for the past 
seventeen years, at Bloomville, N.Y. 


Blind since the age of seven, he had been 
many years engaged in ministerial and evan- 
gelistic work. For twelve years he had been 
associated with the ‘‘ Albatross ’’ mission yacht 
which plied the coast of Scotland. He possessed 
a fine tenor voice, was an accomplished pianist, 
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and the author of many hymns. He also wrote 
a book entitled “‘ Courage Go On,” which was 
his life’s story. In 1926 he went to the United 
States to fill many preaching engagements.. 
After touring the States he was invited to 
A gifted preacher, known as “ Scot- 
land’s Blind Evangelist,’’ his winning personality 
endeared him to the hearts of his hearers. He 
was the Founder and Manager of The Christian. 


Association for the Blind, Inc., and Editor of 


The Lamp, a Braille religious magazine. 


The Board’s Report recom-~ 
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Warwickshire Association for the Blind.— 
Among specially interesting items of news in 
this Report are the following: The opening 
of a hostel for blind women workers is fore- 
shadowed, the County Council having bought 
the house, and. having accepted responsibility 
for its maintenance; among the substantial 
glits received towards its equipment have been 
srants of {90 from Gardner’s Trust and the 
National Institute respectively. The appoint- 


_ ment of a student Home Teacher straight from 


school is an interesting new departure on the 
lines suggested in the recent College of Teachers’ 
Report on the Home Teaching service. Twelve 
blind workers are engaged in sighted factories 
in addition to 19 others from authorities out- 
side Warwickshire. 


East Suffolk County Association.—This Asso- 
ciation, which cares for 433 blind persons in the 
county, is fortunate in having well over a 
hundred honorary local visitors, who, in these 
days of difficult transport, must do much to 
ensure that the blind living in outlying areas 
receive the attention they need. Tea-parties 
given by voluntary workers give much pleasure, 


and an appeal is made for hostesses willing to 


entertain three or four blind guests. Like 
almost every county agency, East Suffolk is 


- feeling the need of a Home for the elderly and 
- aged, and hopes with the help of the County 


Council to include such.a Home in its post-war 
schemes. 


- Royal Sheffield Institution.—The Institution’s 
83rd Report covers a wide field. It treats of the 
work of the school, which has an average 
attendance of 67, and shows how, in addition 
to the usual school subjects, instruction in 
cookery, laundry and housewifery has been 
given to girls between 12 and 15 years of age, 
how the musical work of the school has gone 
on without interruption, 14 pupils gaining certi- 
ficates in public examinations and none failing 
to pass, and how Guides and Scouts have had 
a happy and busy year. During the summer, 


the Guides held meetings in the open, and gained 
_ valuable knowledge of bird songs and wild 


flowers. Twelve of the older boys spent a 


- week-end in camp, and their church parades and 
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camp fires gave them opportunities of contact 
with other Scouts. In addition, the Report 
gives an account of the work of its two home 
teachers who care for the elderly blind, and a 
brief note on the work of its two Homes. 


Kent County Association.—So many Annual 
Reports are dull that it is a pleasure to come 
across one that is really interesting and tells a 
human story. The Kent Association cares for 
rather more than 2,000 blind people, and it. is 
clear to anyone who reads the Report that the 
care given is warm and personal. The flying 
bombs “sharply disturbed ’’ the year’s work, 
for they meant the re-evacuation of many of 
those who had returned home, and the Associa- 
tion gratefully acknowledges the help of the 
Servers of the Blind League, which “‘ almost at 
a moment’s notice,’”’ provided temporary accom- 
modation for those who were obliged to leave 
their homes. The Report pays tribute too to 
the work of the National Institute’s Homes of 
Recovery, and the help and encouragement they 
bring to the newly-blinded. An interesting 
note of the activities of the. home teachers in 
connection with Social Centres is given, and 
dancing lessons, hiking and a dramatic section 
all help to make the lives of the older blind fuller 
and more amusing. 


Catholic Blind Asylum and School, Liverpool. 
—The Report for 1942-3 is most attractively 


produced, and makes use of some of the delight- 


ful pen and ink sketches that beautified its 
Centenary Record, as well as some excellent 
photographs of the School and the children. It 
records the great loss the blind suffered in the 
death of Sister Joseph McCarthy, for more than 
fifty years “‘a model Sister of Charity, and a 
true friend to the many who loved her.”” An 
interesting report is quoted from Dr. Alston 
Hughes, for many years the school’s ophthalmic 
surgeon ; he includes in it a plea for the use of 
the white stick in the interests of road-safety. 
The Catholic Blind Asylum has recently made 


a collecting agreement with the National 


Institute, and anticipates that by its means the 


‘finances of the institution will benefit, and the 


institution will receive the wider recognition 
it requires as the one Catholic Home and School 
for the Blind in the country. 
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Empire. 

Canadian National Institute——Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the current Report deals 
with the training and rehabilitation of Canadian 
ex-servicemen, blinded in the war, which has 
been entrusted to the Institute. Up to March, 
1944, 24 Canadian soldiers had lost their sight, 
of whom 16 had returned to the Dominion, while 
8 were receiving preliminary training at St. 
Dunstan’s. The Institute acts in co-operation 
with the Department of Pensions and National 
Health, and does not anticipate any difficulty 
in placing men either in factories or in charge 
of concession stands (which approximate to 
our kiosks}. It will, however, always take into 
consideration the man’s own tastes and wishes, 
and will meet them whenever possible. It is 
interesting to learn that three Canadian Red 
Cross girls have gone to St. Dunstan’s to act as 
V.A.D.’s. Blinded soldiers in training in Toronto 
live at Baker Hall, and the Report includes some 
most attractive photographs of this hostel. 
In that part of the Report which deals with the 
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general activities of the Institute, it is interesting 
to note that the Institute is hoping that the 
Dominion Government may amend its income- 
tax law to permit the deduction by blind persons 
of 500 dollars from their assessable income to 
compensate in some degree for the extra 
expenses imposed by the handicap of blindness. 
Already this concession has been made in the 
United States. 


All-India Lighthouse for the Blind, Calcutta.— 
The training centre, which is at present the 
main activity of the Lighthouse, now numbers 
18 students, 13 of whom are in residence. There 
are I4 men and four women students, and 
training is given in weaving, book-binding and 
carpentry. Music is also taught, and education 
up to the primary standard. It is interesting 
to learn that the Hon. Secretary of the Light- 
house, Prof. S. C. Roy, a blind man who studied 
the methods adopted for the care and education 
of the blind in Europe, America and Japan, 
has for the past year been lecturing on the 
historv of education and educational pyschology 
at the Loretto College for women. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


A Distinguished Blind Minister.—The Rev. 
William Park Jones, Minister of St. Olaf’s and 
St. Ringan’s, Lerwick, Shetland, since 1932, has 
been elected Minister of Powis Church, Aberdeen. 
Mr. Jones, who is blind,” is can Aberdonian, 
educated at Aberdeen University. He gained 
the Mackenzie Scholarship, which is open to all 
Scottish Divinity students. From 1938 to 1940 
he was Moderator of the Shetland Presbytery, 
and was re-elected last year. He was one of the 
founders of Lerwick Choral Society, and has been 
President since its inception. His wife is also an 
Aberdonian and prominent in musical circles. 


A Blind Courier.—Ivan Kotnitz, a blind Y ugo- 
Slav bell-ringer, served as a courier for the 
Partisans when they drove out the Germans. 
He found his way through the streets even 
while the battle was raging. 

Admitted to the Bar.—Edward Smallwood, 
aged 22, who has been blind since he was Six: 
has been admitted to the New York bar. 

Blind Clergyman Appointed to Prebenda! 
Stall.—The Rev. C. F. Waudby, Vicar of 
Sleaford, Lincs, has been nominated by the 
Bishop of Lincoln to the Prebendal Stall of 
Leighton Ecclesia in Lincoln Cathedral—a stall 
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held in the seventeenth century by George 
Herbert, the poet. Mr. Waudby, who was. 
educated at Worcester College, also succeeds the 
Rev. Canon C. E. Bolam as Warden of the 
Society of Mission Clergy for the Diocese of 
Lincoln. 


Worcester Old Boys’ Law Successes.—Mr. 
Peter Seed, of Hadley Wood, educated at 
Worcester College for the Blind and at Oxford — 
University, where he took a degree, has just 
taken his Law Finals with distinction. Mr. 
John Correll, another Worcester College Old - 
Boy, has also passed the Law Finals and has. 
taken up a post as an assistant in a firm of 
solicitors at Birmingham. 


An Important Law  Appointment.—Mr. 
Rupert Cross, M.A., B.C.L., Solicitor of the 
Supreme Court, and well-known in Chess and 
Blind Welfare circles, has been appointed 
Permanent Teacher at the Law Society’s School 
of Law, London. This is a post of considerable 
distinction, although it will oblige Mr. Cross to 
relinquish his present work with Messrs. Corbin,, 
Greener & Cook. Mr. Cross was educated at 
Worcester College and Oxford University. 
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Blind Singer Appointed Music Master.—Mr. 
William L. Gibson has been appointed part-time 
Music Master at St. Margaret’s School for Girls, 
Micklegate, York, and takes up his duties at 
the beginning of 1945. With his work at the 
Minster, as Bass Songman, his concert engage- 
ments and his private teaching connection, his 
time will be fully occupied. 

Chess Win for the Blind at Totteridge Home. 
Last month five members of the Barnet and 
District Chess Club visited the blind chess 
players at the National Institute’s Home, 
Fairlawn, Totteridge. Some keen games were 
played, and the result was a win for the blind 
players, who won three games to Barnet Club’s 
two. A return match is being played. 

Blind Typist Challenges Sighted Typist.—At 
- the Manchester Back at Work Exhibition last 
month, a blind typist, Mr. D. R. Johnston, aged 
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21, of Hartlepool, employed as private secretary 
to the head of the West Auckland Clothing Co., 
Bishop Auckland, challenged any, commercial 
typist to a general test. The challenge was 
answered by Miss Marjorie Weeks, aged 23, a 
secretary employed by the National Savings 
Committee, Manchester, and considered to be 
a first-class all-round typist. Tests in taking 
down: shorthand at 120 or 140 words a minute 
and in transcribing and lay-out were conducted 
by Mr. Arthur Cheetham, Pitman’s Gold Medal- 
list. His verdict was that Mr. Johnston’s work 
equalled in every respect that of his sighted 
opponent in relative speeds and ability to 
transcribe. “The only point in which these 
skilled blind typists differ from sighted typists,”’ 
said an official, “‘is that they cannot rub out a 
mistake. They get over that by being so 
accurate that they never make a mistake.”’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Oe —————— 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 
Dances : S. 
yoz01 Carmichael, H. Star Dust, Sang Fox- 
DVO ss ul : e s - g 
19202 Kern, Long Ago, ong ox-Tvo 
Bee Pelosi, Wide and Wood. The Quack 
Quack Song, Song-Waltz : fo) 
19204 Robertson, Hoffman and “Weldon. 
Goodnight, Wherever You Are, SOME 
Fox-Tvot O 
MOON PUBLICATIONS. 
Daily Text Calendar, 1945. | Price Is. 2d. 
Christmas Cards: Four varieties. Price 3d. each. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1., 


nO 


and 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 
5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 
ADDITIONS. 


= 
Ss 
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Fiction : 
Balchin, Nigel. Small Back Room 


Buckley, Eunice. Blue Danube 

Burt, Jessie May. Seavacuee .. 

Casson, Stanley. Murder by Burial 

Cole, J. A. To Make Us Glad 

Cram, Mildred. Kingdom of Innocents _ 
Douglas, Lloyd C. The Robe 

Dunsany, Lord. Guerrilla ge Be 
Granville-Barker, Helen. Traitor Angel 
Hepple, Anne. Green Road to Wedderlee 
Lane, Jane. England for Sale 

Lothar, Ernst. Woman is Witness 
Magno, Paschoal Carlos. Sun over the Palms . 
Meredith, Anne. Family Man ate 


Ll 
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Vols. 
Phillpotts, Eden. Flower of the Gods .. 
Roberts, Kenneth. Oliver Wiswell 
Selby, John. Island in the Corn 
Simenon, Georges. Escape in Vain 
Starr, Leonora. To Keep for Ever 
Streatfield, Noel. Myra Carrol .. 
Whipple, Dorothy. They were Sisters . 
Woods, William. Edge of Darkness 


Hi 
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Miscellaneous : 
Atlantic Charter (the Text of the Charter) 
‘* B.B.’’ Countryman’s Bedside Book . 
“ B.B.”’ Wild Lone: The Story of a Pytchley 
Fox 4 
Barr, Margaret. Great Unity : A New Approach 
to Religious Education 2 
Colson, Percy. Life of the Bishop of London 
ex F. Winnington-Ingram) .. 4 
Deane, Anthony C. St. Paul and his Letters . 4 
Evans, Admiral Sir Edward. British Polar 
Explorers i. ms I 
Falls, Cyril. Ordeal by Battle : 28 ees 
Glover, T. R. The Disciple si a ae I 
Hindus, Maurice. Mother Russia ‘ fe) 
The Story of a 


oH 


Joseph, Michael. Charles: 

Friendship : : 2 
King-Hall, Stephen. Britain’s Third Chance .. 5 
Kraus, Oskar. Albert Schweitzer, His Work and 

Philosophy 2 
Lascelles, Edward. ‘Life of Charles James Fox 5 
Low, Prof. A. M. Science Looks Ahead gen aah 


Maclean, Catherine Macdonald. Born under 
Saturn (Biography of William saad! E,W: 
Austin Memorial ws 

Maisky, I. M. Before the Storm 

Manning, Mrs. Tom. Igloo for the Nignt 

Masefield, John. Widow in the Bye Street 

Maugham, Viscount. Truth about the Munich 
Crisis ' 

Middleton, Cr H. 
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Miller, W. C. New Psychology and the Teacher 2 
Myer, Alys (compiler). «« Tmshi ”’ (Ernest 
Mason) . we a eaten 
Newman, Bernard. American Journey ae 8 
Orr, Sir John Bernard. Food and the People I 
Oxford, Countess. Off the Record 3 
Plus, Raoul, S.J. Radiating Christ ; 2 
Portsmouth, Earl of. Alternative to Death 4 
Powell, Dilys. Traveller's Journey is Done 3 
Rowse, A. L. Spirit of English History . 3 
Smith, F. D., and Barbara Wilcox. Living i in 
the Country i ey | 
Tagore, Rabindranath. Golden Boat I 


Van Loon, H. W. Life and Times of Johann 


Sebastian Bach .. 2 
Whitehead, sear B. Brush Up Your 
Gardening . ; 
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_ Vols. 
Whitney, William Dwight. Who are the 
Americans ? ae oa 3 
Wilkinson, C. H. More Diversions 5 
Grade 1: 
Barclay, Florence> Upas Tree .. re 
Barrie, J. M. Margaret Ogilvy . i kz 
Barrie, J. M. Peter and Wendy — 4 
Margétson, Stella. Miss Swinford Remembers - 2 


THE PLATT MEMORIAL FUND. 

Friends of the late Harry E. Platt, formerly Editor 
of the Braille Musical Magazine, should note that the 
closing date of the Memorial Fund has been extended 
to 31st December. All contributions should be sent 
to the Secretary-General, National Institute for the 
Blind, 224, Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1, and 
marked ‘“* PlattMemorila Fund.’’ 
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ADVERTISING RATES: 


HOME TEACHERS EXAMINATION, 1945. 

Candidates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified 
instruction to assist them in gaining the Diploma are 
invited to apply for particulars of a Correspondence 
Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 
17 (enclose 2$d. stamp). Many honours gained by 
previous subscribers. 


ST. RAPHAEL’S HOME FOR THE BLIND, ST. 
ALBANS, requires Matron with ability to manage 


- household of twenty and sympathetic care of fourteen 


blind residents. Salary {100. Good health essential. 
Communicant appreciating Anglo-Catholic environ- 
ment. Write stating age and experience to Secretary, 
Applegarth, Rutland Road, Maidenhead. 


The EAST SUSSEX ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND requires a Sighted Certificated Woman Home 
Teacher for Hove district. Salary according to ex- 
perience, rising to a maximum of £250 plus war bonus 
and travelling expenses. Superannuation scheme in 
force. Apply in own handwriting, stating age, ex- 
perience and when free, with copies of two recent 
testimonials, to Organising Secretary, E.S.A.B., 165, 
High Street, Lewes, Sussex. 


BRISTOL ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM. 

Applications are invited for the post of Home 
Teacher, duties to commence as early as possible in 
the New Year. Salary according to experience as per 
College of Teachers of the Blind, ‘‘ Report on Home 
Teaching Service.’’ War Bonus £26 per annum. 
Pension Scheme. 

Apply stating age, qualifications and experience, and 
enclosing copies of three recent testimonials to the 
General Superintendent, Workshops for the Blind, St. 
George’s Road, Bristol, 1. 


BLIND WELFARE.—London County Council invites 
applications for appointment as Branch Secretary 
(Woman), Welfare of the Blind, on a temporary basis. 
Scale of salary is £270—£12. 10s.—320 a year, with 
in addition a cost-of-living bonus of (at present) 
15s. 6d. a week. Experience in the administration of 
social services and in general office administration is 
required. Preference will be given to those possessing 
a Social Service diploma or certificate. For application 
form and particulars of the appointment apply to the 
Clerk of the Council (H), The County Hall, S.E.1. 
Canvassing disqualifies. 


1s. 6d. A LinE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


\ 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND 
requires resident Music Mistress well qualified to teach 
piano, singing and theory. Salary, Burnham Scale 
III, with War Bonus and Special Schools increment, 
Applications to Principal, Rowton Castle, near Shrews- 


bury, Shropshire. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME TEACHERS 
OF THE BLIND OF ENGLAND AND WALES. All 
home teachers are invited to join the Association. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
32, Whiteholme Avenue, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Man- 
chester, 21. 


CITY OF SALFORD. 
Blind Persons Welfare Officer. 

Applications are invited for the above-named appoint- 
ment. Salary scale £250 per annum, rising by ¢10 per 
annum to £375 per annum, plus War Bonus at present 
£49 8s. per annum. Initial salary according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

Further details and a copy of the Application Form 
may be obtained from the Director of Education, Chapel 
Street, Salford, 3, Lancs, to whom the . application 
should be returned not later than 2nd January, 1945. 

H. H.. Tomson, 
Town Clerk. 


CITY OF SALFORD. 

Sighted Home Teacher and Visitor of Blind persons 
required (female). Salary Scales : Certificated, £156 to 
£208 per annum, plus War Bonus, at present £40 6s. per 
annum ; Uncertificated, 4130 per annum, plus War 
Bonus. Uniform clothing provided. 

Previous service as a Certificated Home Teacher with 
a Local Authority or an Agency for the Blind will rank 
for service on the salary scale. 

The person selected for appointment will be required 
to pass a medical examination with a view to inclusion 
in the Superannuation Scheme under the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937. 

Applications in candidate’s own handwriting, stating 
age, experience and qualifications, accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, to be forwarded to 
the Director of Education, Education Offices, Chapel 
Street, Salford, 3, not later than Tuesday, 2nd January, 
1945. 

H. H. Tomson, 
Town Clerk. 
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